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The  moet  important  part  of  the  history  of  a  man  of 
science  is  necessaiil;  recorded  in  his  works.  This  ieel- 
ing,  strongly  entertained,  has  iadnced  me  to  engage  in 
the  present  undertaking,  of  giving  to  the  world  as 
complete  an  editdon  as  possible  of  all  my  broUier's 
writings. 

Something  more,  however,  is  required  to  satisfy  that 
laudable  curiodty  which  has  created  Biography.  In  a 
former  publication  I  attempted  to  pourtray  his  life 
in  various  detail,   both   as    a   man  and  as   a  philo- 
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sopber,  aod  to  clear  from  aspersion  his  ^r  fame,-— 
"the  good  name,"  which  is  ''the  proper  inheritance 
of  the  deceased." "  In  the  present  Memoir,  whilst 
endesTOuring  to  administeF  to  the  cnrio^ty  alluded 
to,  I  shall  carefully  abstain  from  all  that  is  cootroversial 
and  vindicatory,— tnisdng  tttat  what  ww  before  a  duty, 
is  now  superfluous. 

Sir  Humphry  Dory  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  and 
Grace  Davy.  His  native  place  was  Penzance,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mount's  Bay  in  Cornwall.  He  was  bom  on 
the  17th  of  Decenbei^  1778,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  is  certified  in  the  cover  of  a  large  family-bible, 
in  the  handwriting  of  his  fether.  .He  was  christened 
on  the  22nd  of  January  ^f  the  following  year,  and 
yrs&  nursed  by  his  mother.)  He  was  a  healthy,  strong 
and  active  diild,  and  in  every  respect  forward.  (It  is 
remembered  that  he  w^ked  off  (to  use  a  nursery 
phrase)  when  he  was  just  nine  months  old ;  |  and  I  have 
been  told  that  before  he  was  two  years  old  he 
could  speak  fluently^  Being  an  only  diild  when  he 
was  bom,  in  the  midst  of  many  food  relations  and  kind 
fiiends,  he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  was  made  much 
o^ — a  circumstance,  no  doubt,  which  greatly  conduced 
to  the  development  of  his  infant  faculties.  Before  he 
had  learned  his  ktters,  he  could  recite  litUe  prayers 
and  stories,  which  had  been  repeated  to  him  till  he  had 
got  them  by  heart ;  and  before  he  had  learned  to  write, 
he  amused  himaelf  with  copying  the  figures  in  .^sop's 
Fables,  which,  wit^  "  Pilgrim's  Prepress,"  were  his  first 
favourite  books ;  and  under  his  drawings  in  great  letters 
he  contrived  to  g^ve  them  their  names.  His  memory 
was  very  retentive;  in  proof  <^  which  it  is  handed 
down  in  his  family,  that  when  very  young  he  could 
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redte  a  great  part  of  the  book  last  mentioned,  even 
beibre  be  could  well  read  it.  I  belierr  that,  like  Pope, 
he  "liq)ed  in  numbers."  I  remember  hearing  my 
mother  say,  that  vhen  scarcely  five  years  old  he  made 
rhymes,  and  recited  them  in  the  Christmaa  gambols, 
attired  in  some  &ncifiil  dress  prepared  for  the  occasioD 
by  a  playful  girl  who  was  related  to  him.  His  di^ 
position  as  a  child  was  remarkably  sweet  and  affec- 
tionate. 

The  firat  school  he  was  sent  to  was  that  of  a  Mr. 
Buehell,  at  which  reading  and  writing  only  were  ta^ht 
This  master,  then  an  old  mtm,  remaining  the  rapid 
progress  of  his  young  pupil,  in  a  very  disinterested 
manner  recommended  the  removing  him  (he  was  then 
six  years  old)  to  the  grammar^chooL  Tlus  school  was 
kept  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Coiyton,  a  man  of  irregular 
habits,  and  ill-fitted  for  the  office  of  teaching  youth, 
and  as  deficient  in  good  method  as  in  sound  scholar 
ship.  He  was  generally  careless,  indiscriminating,  and 
indnlgent  in  r^ard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  boys 
performed  their  exercises ;  but  occasionally  severe,  act- 
ing the  tyrant,  and  punishing  heavily  slight  ofiences. 
Pulling  the  boys'  ears  was  practised  by  him  in  the  most 
dqiricious  manner,  and  my  brother  was  too  frequently 
a  sufferer  fiom  this  infliction.  It  is  recorded  of  him 
that,  on  one  occasion,  he  appeared  before  Mr.  Coiyton 
with  a  large  plaster  on  each  ear,  and  that,  when  asked 
by  bb  master  what  was  the  matter  with  his  ears,  be 
replied,  with  a  grave  &ce,  that  he  had  "  put  the  plas- 
ters on  to  prevent  a  mortification.''  It  is  curious  to 
see  how,  in  after-life,  he  reflected  on  the  apparent  dis- 
advantages and  evils  of  this  school,  and  supposed  that 
good  had  accrued  to  him  from  them.  In  a  letter  to  bis 
mother,  written  in  1802,  towards  the  close  of  it,  making 
b2 
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inquiries  respecting  me,  ^rho  a  short  time  before  had 
been  sent  to  school  at  HelstoD,  he  asks,  "  Does  John 
like  Latin  and  his  school,  now  the  novelty  of  the  first 
impression  is  passed  away?  I  recollect  I  was  rejoiced 
when  I  first  went  to  Truro  school,  but  I  was  much 
more  rejoiced  when  I  left  it  for  ever.  Learning  na- 
turally is  a  true  pleasure :  how  unfortunate  then  it  is 
that  ID  most  schools  it  is  made  a  pain  P  Yet  Dr.  Car- 
dew  comparatively  was  a  most  excellent  master.*  I 
wish  John  may  have  as  good  a  one.  After  all,  the  way 
in  which  we  are  tan^t  Latin  and  Greek  does  not 
much  influence  the  important  structure  of  our  minds. 
I  consider  it  fortunate  that  I  was  left  much  to  myself 
when  a  child,  and  put  upon  no  particular  plan  of  study, 
and  that  I  enjoyed  much  idleness  at  Mr.  Coryton's 
w:bool.  I  peibaps  owe  to  these  circumstances  the  little 
talents  that  X  have,  and  their  peculiar  application. 
What  I  am  I  have  made  myself;  I  say  this  without 
vanity,  and  in  pure  simplicity  of  heart  V  and  that  it 
really  was 'so  said,  is  evident  fiom  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  written  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  when  he  had  filled 
his  paper  with  other  mfttters,  and  was  obliged  to  write  it 
round  the  mar^n. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  life,  to  which  he  thus 
refers  the  formation  of  the  bias  of  his  character,  he  was 
more  distinguished  out  of  school  and  by  his  comrades 

*  Ths  Her.  Dr.  Cardew,  tor  man;  j«ut  Muter  of  the  Tmra 
OrammiT  School,  wu  genanllf  nteened  and  utiinated,  u  men- 
tioned abOTt.  BU  ichool  produced  more  men  of  dlitiDgulibed  ability 
than  an;  odieT  in  the  Weat  of  England.  The  expeoiM  attendiog  It  were 
eighteen  ponnda  a-jear  toi  Imard,  aod  taar  ponndi  for  teacUng  1  Soch 
was  tlie  moderation  of  the  time,  and  place.  Thii  InformatUin  I  had 
thim  a  gentleman  who  waa  himielf  educated  there,  and  who,  comment- 
ing on  iti  chespnest,  added,  "  the  education  reoeiTed  there  waa  tliat  of  a 
gentleman." 
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than  for  any  great  advance  in  leamii^.  Within  school 
the  stimulus  was  wanting  to  exertion.  He  appears  to 
have  taken  the  lead  in  his  class,  and  to  have  been  satis- 
fied ;  or  rather,  as  may  be  inferred  &om  what  has  been 
mentioned,  dit^nated,'  with  the  uninviting  fonn  in  which 
clasncal  knowledge  was  offered  to  him,  and  the  repulsive 
circomBtances  accompanying  it.  FnHU  his  &cihty  in 
compowig  Latin  and  English  verse,  his  essisCuice  was 
often  requested,  even  by  boys  much  older  than  himself, 
in  these  exercises ;  and  in  writing  valentines  and  love- 
letters  he  shone  so  preeminently,  and  gave  his  aid  so 
willingly,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  generally  resorted 
to  on  all  emei^ncies  of  boyish  loves.  Another  cause 
of  popularity  {unongst  his  comrades  was  his  power  of 
divertJng  by  teUing  them  stories;  and  so  attractive 
were  the  stories,  commonly  of  wonder  and  terror,  which 
he  related,  that  they  were  in  the  habit,  in  an  evening, 
of  collecting  at  a  particular  place  to  wait  for  him,  as 
under  the  balcony  of  the  Star  Inn,*  which  afforded 
shelter,  and  where,  if  there  h^pened  to  be  a  cart,  he 
would  get  into  it  and  hold  forth  to  his  young  audience. 
His  stories,  greatly  embellished  by  his  invention, 
were  collected  pardy  from  books,  especially  the 
"Arabian  Nights,"  of  which  he  was  ever  very  fond, 
and  partly  from  old  people,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
&vonrite,  particularly  &om  his  grandmother  Davy ; — a 
woman  of  a  fervid  and  poetical  mind,  of  a  retentive 
memory,  and  who  had  atcommuid  a  rich  store  of 
traditions  and  marvels.  His  other  boyish  tastes  and 
pursuits,  like  the  preceding,  followed  him  into  man- 
hood.    Fishing  was  veiy  early  a  &vourite  amusement 

*  Tie  iDD,  whldi  li  itOl  studiiig,  wu  ncarlj  opporiU  to  the  hoaw  in 
vhieh  he  iriu  born,  in  Hirfcet  Jaw  Street,  the  first  itreet  on  enterinf 
Feuuue  frt>m  the  eulinrd. 
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of  his;(jiideed,  his  ta^  {or  it  iqipean  to  hftve  bees 
almost  inBtiDctiTe^  When  a  diUd  be  used,  with  s 
crooked  pin  tied  to  a  stidc  by  a  bit  of  thread,  to  go 
through  the  movements  <^  the  angler,  wid  fish  in  the 
gutter  of  the  street  in  which  he  Jived.  The  earticst 
indication  that  I  am  aware  of,  which  he  showed  of  his 
fondnesB  for  e^)«iinentiiig,  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
80  distingni^ed,  was  in  making  fire-works.  My  eldest 
uster  very  wdl  rem^nbers,  that  she  was  his  assistant  in 
this  undertaking,  and  that  thnr  worksht^  was  an 
un&misbed  room,  in  which,  in  bad  weatlier,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Tonkin  (the  elder  brother  of  Mr.  John  Tonkin,  his 
early  beoefiictor*),  then  advanced  in  age,  and  a  valetudi- 
narian, tocA  exercise  on  his  ciiamber-'horse,  a  large 
arm-chair  attached  to  spring  boards,  whidi  boards 
served  for  a  table  for  componnding  the  ingredients  of 
the  sqoibs  and  crackers. 

The  circnmstances  of  his  boyish  days  were  equally 
&vourabte  to  health  and  the  formation  of  acuve  habits, 
and  to  the  fostering  of  that  love  of  nature  which  never 
foisook  him  through  life,  and  was  an  unfiultng  source 
of  solace  and  delight  to  him  eT«i  in  pain  and  sickness. 
He  took  up  his  abode  with  Mr.  John  Tonkin  when  he 
was  nine  years  of  age,  on  the  occasion  of  his  fiimily 
leaving  Penzance  to  reside  at  Varfell,  which  is  situated 
on  the  shore  cf  the  Mount's  Bay,  separated  fi^un  the 
sea  by  an  intervening  marsh,  and  immediately  o|^>oaite 
the  most  striking  and  beautifol  feature  in  the  Bay,  that 
&om  which  it  derives  its  name,  St.  Michael's  Mount — f 

*  TUi  ptntlwntn  died  In  IBOl,  it  the  adTinced  igti  of  dgfaty-two  ;-— 
the  fHend  of  mj  mother  mad  bar  elitan,  wko  were  left  orphani  in  infuicy, 
.—he  imppGed  the  place  of  t  ftther  to  them  { — ud  frran  regerd  to  her,  in 
a  maQDcr,  adopted  her  eon. 

t  lu  en  earif  nnfiniibed  poem  it  the  follawins  descriptioD  of  St.  Mi- 
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This  romaotio  aod  poetical  algecti  whether  he  was  at 
Penzance  or  at  Varfell,  was  almost  ooostaatl;  in  view ; 
■ad  in  &e  frequent  viaits  wUch  he  made  to  his  home, 
be  saw  much  that  could  not  fiiil  to  impress  his  suscepti^ 
ble  mind.  The  ooimti;  between  Yai&ll  and  Paizance, 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  hal^  is  an  exquisite 
apecimen  of  Cornish  scenery :  the  expanse  of  the  ever- 
vaiying  blue  sea  on  one  side,  bounded  only  by  the 
horizon,   and   the   distant  headlands;    on    the    other 

diul'iMoant,  incm&eiioiiiritlilli  lTs£HatiaTT  Uitorj  r— tecoi'din;  to 
which,  anterior  to  >  fodden  InTunoo  of  the  Md,  wUd  onrwhelmed  * 
great  extent  of  cooDtrf,  "Tk«  Moiint''  m*  in  fte  midst  rf  i  foreat, — hi 
accordance  with  wUdi  iti  Cornish  name  li^fiei  a  rbmewed  rock  in  the 

*■  By  tbe  orient  gleam 
WUtenlng  Ab  foam  of  die  Une  wave,  that  breaks 
Aionnd  his  granite  ftet,  but  dimly  Men, 
MqeMic  Michad  rim :  If e  whoie  brow 
la  crowned  wiHi  eaitln,  and  wlioae  Todkj  aide* 
Are  clad  wift  dnaky  Ivy :  He  wkoie  base, 
Beat  by  the  stonni  of  i^es,  ttands  anmoTed 
AmidittlM  wrack  of  Aingi, — the  change  of  time. 
That  bate,  encircled  by  A«  nnr«  waTei, 
Wai  once  with  T«rd(u«  clad ;  tbelow'fkigoiki 
llkare  waT«d  thrir  brmohei  greeo, — the  sacred  oAt 
WhoM  awfOl  thadei  among  tlie  Draidi  stray'd 
To  cut  the  haRowed  niieltoe,  and  hold 
Higli  convvrte  with  thdr  Goda. 

On  yon  tough  ertig 
Where  the  wild  tanmlilt  wbiatles  to  Uie  lea  UaM, 
Tlie  Dmid'i  haip  wai  heard,  swept  by  the  braen 
To  (Often  miuic,  or  to  grander  tone* 
Awakened  by  the  awM  muter's  hand. 
Those  tones  shall  sound  no  more.    Hie  nuhing  wsrsa 
BaJMd  from  the  Taat  Aliantio  ham  o'erwhelmed 
The  Mcred  grof«s ;  and  deep  tke  Draidi  lie 
Id  llie  dark  mist-clad  sea  of  former  Uine." 
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side,  fime-clad  bills,  and  rocky  little  glens,  each 
pouring  down  its  small  clear  stream,  diversified 
with  green  fields,  ferm-houses,  orchards,  and  o&er 
accMDpaniments  of  cultivation."  These  little  joumejs 
to   and  fro  were  made   on  horseback,  on  a  &Tourite 

*  TIm fidlowiiig  poetiaal  linn,  wiittoiby  theRer.  Mr.La.Giiee,  were 
mtendedtobeinicribedoaapile  of  rockikaowi)  bflhe  nune  of  QolnJ- 
Came,  dtoated  in  one  of  the  moit  beantiM  of  the  little  valleys  above 
alloded  to,  md  which  wai  a  faTOmite  haunt  of  mj  brother'!  in  earl;  life, 
and  where,  after  hia  death.  It  wai  propowd  to  erect  a  monument  to  U* 
memofj : — 

Iiuer^tiiM/i»-  iAt  Boeit  at  OkIkU. 
Theee  rocka  were  once  the  iportlTe  bonr'i  retreat 
Of  DaTj'e  boyhood.    Here  hii  yonthfiil  gue 
Fli'd  in  rapt  mniing  on  the  ihorea,  Ote  aea, 
Ajid  on  the  "  bhled  Monnt,"  which  lifb  it*  tower 
Crowning  the  inter*.— Loved,  bat  not  indolged. 
The  dreams  of  Fane;  fled :  for  itmkg  awoke 
Tboie  inborn  ijmpBthiet,  which  bade  bim  woo 
FhiloiophT,  a  helpmate  to  explore 
The  depthi  of  Natora,  and  widi  chemic  ikiU 
To  traoe  the  lecret  poweri  which  mould  her  fonna. 

Of  human  knowledge  to  enlarge  the  boimds. 
To  win  new  empire  for  the  mind  of  man, 
Bv'n  in  th;  chambera,'  Death — to  him  wai  ghen. 
'    How  few  achiere  inch  trimnphi  1  whota  rewards, 
Unlilce  the  trophiei  railed  b;  other  toili, 
Bj  Time  are  cberlah'd.  and  bj  Time  increaaed.' 
Preaerra  hi*  name,  je  roclu :  and  os  your  lirow, 
A*  with  a  mother'*  fond,  and  foit'ring  kuid, 
Let  Nature  *till  her  moii;  garlanda  wreathe :  * 
A.  monomeot,  beyond  man's  ntmoitart 
To  rear;  fit  object  of  Ui  tend'rcel  care 
To  guard,  and  Mve.  C.  V.  L.  G. 

JV(W.«,183L 


'  B;Iii*SafetTLainp.  '  SeehicownthonghtiiBhi*  Contolation*. 

'  NeeingennaD)  Tiolareot  marmoratophnm.'' — jHV.Sal,3.  20. 
See  the  whole  pataage. 
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pony,  called  Derby ;  and,  when  he  vas  able  to  wield  a 
fiehing-rod,  or  cany  a  gun,  he  roamed  at  tai^e  in  quest 
of  sport  over  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  district, — a 
r^OD  admirably  adapted  to  invite  curiosity  and  affecC 
the  imaginsdon,  —  whether  we  look  to  its  natural 
scenery,  ho  antiquities,  its  venerable  Dniidical  remduE,^ 
or  its  great  works  of  mining  art. .  Under  the  same 
fiivourable  circumstances,  a  taste  for  natund  history 
early  appeared  in  him :  he  had  a  little  garden  of  his 
own,  which  he  kept  in  order,  and  he  was  fond  of 
collecting  and  paindng  birds  and  fishes." 

In  mentioning  these  circumstances  and  incidents 
of  his  young  life,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  considered 
as  attaching  much  importance  to  them.     Thousands  of 

*  nie  foUowtng  eitnct  ii  from  a  letter  with  which  I  baTG  beeo  hvoarcd 
b;  >  reUtian,  Ur.  NichoUs, — who  hu  so  hononrablT  dittiiigiiubed  hlm- 
■df  u  the  poor  tnui'i  Irieiid,  in  the  capadtj  of  a  Poor  L*w  Commu- 
noDBT  1 — "  I  can  nerer  forget,"  he  writes,  "  that  u  boyi  we  knew  and 
lored  eachothsT.  I  recollect,"  he  proceeds,  "  a  Tint  he  paid  in  company 
with  hii  asnt  at  my  fkther'i,  who  then  resided  at  Lanutli.  He  was  a 
gntt  bioatlte ;  bat  there  was  even  then  an  ariginal  node  of  thinking 
and  acting  obaerrable  in  hiiti,— one  initsnce  of  which  I  well  remember; 
— it  was  OD  rather  a  hot  day,  when  mj  father,  mother,  joor  annt,  Unm- 
phry,  and  myself,  were  to  walk  to  a  place  a  mile  or  two  distant,  I  forget 
lor  what  pnrpose.  Whilst  others  complaioed  of  the  heat,  and  whilaC  I 
■nbnttoned  my  waistcoat,  Homphry  appeared  with  his  great-coat  dose 
battoned  Dp  to  his  chin,  for  the  purpose,  aa  he  declared,  of  keeping  out 
the  heat.  This  was  langhed  at  at  the  time,  but  it  struck  me  then,  aa  it 
appears  to  me  now,  as  CTindng  originality  of  thought  and  an  indispositloil 
to  be  led  by  the  example  of  others." 

Hr.  Nicholls  adds,  "  I  remember  him,  too,  daring  a  liait  I  paid  to 
him  at  Pentance.  He  was  then  fond  of  drawing,  and  painted  lilteneaKa 
and  landscapes,  badly  enoogh  of  coune,  but  still  there  seemed  always  ao 
independence  of  will  end  action  about  Mm,  pointing  him  oat  as  not  of 
the  common  herd  of  boys ; — and  I  well  recollect  that  he  was  so  spoken  «t 
and  ngarded  by  Uumo  who  had  the  beet  opportunities  of  knowing  him. 
I  hare  a  Tsgne  recollection  of  Mr.  Tonkin,  in  whose  honse  Humphry 
Memed  to  be  absolote,  and  who  apptared  very  mvch  attaehed  to  him." 
b5 
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individuals  have  been  bom  and  iHou^t  op  amidst  Bimi- 
lar  scenea,  and  in  a  manner  very  little  different  frcon 
him,  without  being  gifted  with  any  unuBual  abilities ; 
and  very  many  boys  have  shown  indications  of  precoci- 
ous talent,  superior  to  his,  which  has  withered  in  the 
bud  or  flower.  There  beltmged,  however,  to  his  mind, 
cannot  be  doubted,  the  genuine  quality  of  genius,  or 
of  that  power  of  intellect  which  exalts  its  possessor 
above  the  crowd,  and  which,  by  its  own  ener^es  and 
native  vigour,  grows  and  expands,  and  comes  to 
maturity,  tuded,  indeed,  and  mocked  by  orcumstances, 
but  in  no  wise  created  by  them.  We  look  back  on  the 
infimcy  of  the  man  of  gecuus  with  a  curious  and  inqui- 
sitive eye,  and  easily  discover  presages  in  the  actions  of 
the  child  of  the  deeds  of  the  man, — actions  which,  at  the 
moment,  attracted  litUe  attention,  and  seemed  to  be 
without  import,  and  which  owe  their  interest  solely  to 
the  fiiture ;  and  thus  I  believe  it  was  in  my  brother's 
(Mse. 

He  was  thought  at  the  time  a  clever  boy,  but  not 

/aprodigy;  and  no  anticipation  was  then  formed  of  the 

/  high  career  he  was  bo  soon  to  enter  upon,  and  of  the 

/  proud  distinctions  he  was  about  to  earn.     This  very 

,'    cleariy  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  last  master.   Dr. 

Cardew,  to  whose  school  he  was  removed  when  he  was 

fourteen  years  old,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1793.     Dr. 

Cardew's  words  are,—"  While  he  was  under  my  care, 

he  gave  me  much  satisfaction,  being  always  regular  in 

the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  school-boy,  and  in  his 

general  conduct     He  was,  too,  I  believe,  much  liked  by 

bis  Bchool-fellows  for  his  good  humour ;  but  he  did  not 

at  that  time  discover  any  eztraordinaiy  abilities,  or,  so 

far  as  I  could  observe,  any  propensity  to  those  scientific 

pursuits  which  raised  him  to  such  eminence.     His  best 
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cxerdsea  were  tnnalatlcMia  from  the  clasaice  into  Englifih 
vefse."" 

His  quitting  Dr.  Cardew'B  school  was  an  importaDt 
era  in  his  life ;  he  left  it  in  December,  17E>3,  and  then, 
at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  his  school  educatioa  was  con- 
radered  as  completed,  and  his  self-education,  to  which 
he  owed   almost    eveiy   tbin^   was    sboat  to  com- 


Immediately  on  his  return  to  Penzance,  be  took  up 
his  abode  widi  his  kind  friend,  Mr.  John  Tonkin,  by 
whom  he  had  been,  in  a  manner,  adopted,  uid  who 
defrayed  his  expenses  during  the  twelve  months  that 
he  was  at  Truro,  llie  greater  port  of  the  following 
year  he  was,  I  believe,  in  an  unsetded  state,  studying 
in  a  deffldtory  manner,  by  fits  and  BtsttB,  and  yielding 
to  the  allurements  of  occasional  dissipation,  and  the 
amusements  which  constitute  the  delight  of  actiye 
youth,  as  fishing)  shooting,    swimming   and    solitary 

*  I  faaT«  besn  (kTonred  with  ■  ■podmm  ot  hii  rarij  coBipondon  in 
proM  (the  earlieit  remalniDg),  written  when  he  wai  with  Dr.  Cardew, 
■nd  inierted  in  the  uhool  albnm,  which  is  itili  in  etiBtence.  It  appeara 
u  a  Ihtgment ;  uid  1>  on  Gntitnde  Id  connection  wiUi  the  Supreme 
Bdng:— 

"  Oar  Creator  ilioiild  be  the  fint  object  of  (Tatitnde>  which  ii  dae  to 
him  for  all  hif  mertiea.  We  ihonld  admire,  love,  and  praite  him.  In- 
deed, we  MD  nerer  make  niffident  retnm  for  Ui  goodneaa  ;  the  leait 
tUngweeudoiatoba  grateftil ;  yet  weeeUomoonidderhlm  aa  tlie  die- 
panaar  of  the  Heaalnji  we  enjaf ;  we  mtbet  ottrilmte  H  to  onnelTec 
Tetif  he  were  to  withdraw  tlieleaat  ofhia  taTOora,  we  ahonld  (Unk  him 
m^oat.  Man  geldom  or  nerer  thii^  himaelf  obliged  to  liia  Maker ;  he 
nukea  a  god  of  hia  own  desires,  and  adores  them  instead  of  the  Ddtj. 
We  alionld  think  onracdtes  obliged  to  a  penon  who  anatched  na  trom 
impmiias  danger, «  relieved  as  from  diatt««s :  how  msch  more  gratefol 
osf^  we  to  be  to  him  wlio  protects  nt  Bvery  dey  from  imminent  danger, 
•nd  dedrea  nothing  fi>r  hla  goodnesa  bnt  gratitude  and  praise?  A 
gratefbl  heart  ia  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  a  moltitnde  of 
MOriBoea."— JET.  Any. 
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rambles.  Thia,  perliaps,  was  the  most  dfrogeroas 
period  of  his  life,  and  in  conversation  with  me  he  has 
so  spoken  of  it.  Amusement,  for  a  time,  threatened 
to  obtain  the  mastery,  and  keep  him  dowD  to  the  com* 
mon  leveL  Bat  his  good  geniua  trimnphed ;  and,  after 
a  few  months'  raciUaUon,  he  applied  himself  in  earnest 
to  Ae  cultivation  of  hb  mind,  and  to  the  acqui»don  of 
knowledge;  and  the  flame,  once  kindled,  burnt  ever 
after,  till  it  expired  in  death.  His  exact  course  of  study, 
after  leaving  school,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain, 
except  that  he  commenced  b;  taking  lessons  in  French 
with  a  Mr.  Ih^art,  a  refugee,  who  re«ded  at  Penzance; 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  learn  if  any  peculiar  circum- 
stances influenced  htm,  besides  the  workings  of  lus  own 
mind  and  an  aspiration  after  better  things,  to  relinquish 
all  bis  idle  and  boyish  habits.  About  this  period  his 
father's  health  was  declining ;  and  in  December  of  that 
year  (1794)  he  died.  This  event  probably  had  a  power- 
ftil  effect  in  giving  stead&stness  to  his  resolution ;  and, 
I  am  quite  certain,  that  the  circumstances  of  his  fiunily 
became  with  him  an  additional  and  powerftil  motive  to 
exertion.  Another  circumstance,  which  immediately 
followed,  might  have  fuded  the  impression  of  the  last ; 
I  allude  to  the  choice  of  a  profession. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  followii^  year,  namely,  on 
the  10th  of  Februaiy,  1795  (the  date  of  his  inden- 
ture), he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Bingham  Borlasc,  a 
man  of  talent,  then  practising  as  surgeon  and  apothecaiy 
in  Penzance,  who  afterwards  received  a  diploma,  and 
was  distinguished  as  a  physician. 

His  note-books,  commenced  about  this  time,  which 
have  been  preserved,  and  which  are  now  before  me, 
show  the  ardour  with  which  he  entered  upon  his 
studies,  and  the  extensive   reach  of  his  mind  in  the 
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varions  bntnches  of  knowledge  'which  he  proposed  to 
pursne. 

The  eaiiiest  of  thetn,  bearing  the  date  of  this  yem, 
is,  6a  many  accounte,  a  Literary  curiosity.  It  is  a 
small  quarto,  with  parchment  covers:  on  one  of  the 
covers,  on  ^le  outrade,  is  the  figure  of  an  ancient  lyre; 
drawn  with  hie  pen,  and,  on  the  other,  an  olive  wreath 
encircling  a  lamp;  as  if  in  anticipation  of  his  great  dis- 
covery of  confining  flame  in  the  safety  lamp.  At  the 
commencemeot  of  it  is  the  following  plan  of  study, 
which  I  afaall  transcribe  verbatim : — 

1.  ThMlogr. 

Or  Religion,  1  ( taught  bf  N&tore. 

Ethics,  or  monl  Tirtaei  i  f  bj  RerelatioD. 

8.  Geognph; 

3.  Hjr  PrtrfMiion.  5>  Language. 

1.  Botaaf.  1.  Eogliah. 

2.  FbtrmMf.  2.  French. 

3.  Now>lc«j.  3.  Latin. 

4.  AoatoDir.  i.  Greek. 

5.  Snigerj.  b.  Italian. 

6.  Chemiitrj.  6.  Spaniih. 

4.  Logic.  7.  Hebrew. 

6.  Pfayiica. 

I.  The  d[>ctTmea  and  propertiet  of  natonl  bodiei. 

S.  Of  the  operationi  of  nature. 

3.  Of  the  doctiinee  of  flnida. 

i.  Of  die  propertiee  of  oi^ianieed  matter. 

5,  Of  die  onfanieatlon  of  matter. 

6.  Kmple  Attronomr- 

7.  Mechanici.  9.  Hiatory  and  Chronology. 
B.  Rhetoric  and  Ontorr,                10.  Mathematici. 

To  give  some  distinct  idea  of  the  bent  of  his  studies 
at  this  lime,  I  shall  notice  briefly  the  principal  topics 
which  appear  in  this  MS.  volume.  It  opens  with  "  Hints 
towuds  the  Investigation  of  Truth  in  Religious  and 
Political  Opinions,  composed  as  they  occurred,  to  be 
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placed  io  a  more  r^ular  manner  hereafter."  HiB  first 
essay  ia  "  On  the  Immortality  and  Immateriality  of  the 
Soul ;"  the  second  bears  the  title  t^  "  Body,  {H^anised 
Matter ;"  and  his  third  is  "  On  Goremmeats."  Then 
there  follows  : — "  On  the  creduU^  of  Mortals ;"  next, 
"  An  Essay  to  prove  that  the  Thinking  Powers  depend 
on  the  Organisation  of  the  Body ;"  nex^  "  A  Defence 
of  MateriaiUsm ;"  next,  "  An  Essay  on  the  ultimate  End 
of  Being;"  next,  "On  Happiness;"  then  "On  Moral 
Obligation."  Theee  topics  occupy  rather  more  than 
one-half  of  the  book ;  the  other  part,  which  appears  to 
have  been  written  after,  commences  at  the  opposite 
end,  inverted.  The  subjects  treated  of  occur  in  the 
following  order : — "  Theolc^ ;"  "  The  Christiui  Re- 
ligion not  repugnant  to  true  Philosophy ;"  "  An  Essay 
on  the  Influence  of  Climate  on  national  Manners  and 
Happiness ;"  "  On  Friendship,  an  Essay ;"  and  besides 
these,  which  are  the  principal  contents  of  the  book, 
there  are  scune  verses,  and  the  beginning  of  a  romance, 
called  "An  Idyl,"  in  prose,  in  the  form  of  dialc^e ;  the 
characters,  "  Trevelis,  a  warrior,  and  fiiend  of  Prince 
Arthur,  and  Morrobin,  a  Druid ;"  the  scene,  "  a  cliff  at 
the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall ;  and  the  time,  night." 

This  mere  enumeration  of  topics  strongly  marks  the 
early  bias  of  his  mind ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
tre^ed  the  subjects  was  very  characteristic;  first,  I 
would  say,  of  that  period  of  his  life,  and  next,  of  him- 
self This  I  shall  illustxate  by  some  extracts.  Even 
the  partial  display  of  the  workings  of  such  a  mind  may 
be  interesting,  and  not  without  advantage  to  others. 
He  starts  in  his  career  of  inquiry  devoting  himself  to 
unprejudiced  reason,  which  is  to  be  his  sole  guide. 
Vfiih  all  the  dating  confidence  of  youUi,  he  enters  upon 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  metaphyracs  and  theology. 
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and  emjdojing  a  sylk^isttc  method  of  reasoniiig,  in  scMue- 
wliat  of  a  mathematical  ftmn  (which,  ae  he  observes  in  his 
"  Consolations  in  Travd,"  young  men  coomumly  follow 
in  entering  upon  such  inquiries),  he  amTee,  as  might  be 
expected,  at  conclusions  contrary  to  the  good  feelings 
and  common  sense  of  mankind.  It  will  suffice  to  give 
an  example  of  the  ai^ument  from  which  he  deduces 
inferences  in  &your  of  materialism.  He  says,  *'  If  we 
trace  the  progroae  of  the  thinlung  powers  from  their 
fniginal  source,  we  shall  find  that  they  owe  their  being 
to  percepdoD.  A  child,  when  it  first  comes  into  the 
world,  is  without  ideas,  and,  consequently,  be  does  itot 
Uiink.  All  the  actions  he  peribrms  arise  fi<am  instinct. 
Whra  hunger  calls  him,  he  satires  his  cravings  with 
the  milk  ot  his  mother ;  nor  does  he  at  all  difier  fiom 
the  meet  stupid  animal,  only  in  being  more  helpless. 
He  possesses  but  a  small  degree  of  peiception ;  his 
attention  is  awakened  with  difficulty;  tfae  memory  is 
weak  and  &int;  and  the  ideas,  without  beiog  often 
repeated,  are  not  retained.  As  the  diild  advances  in 
yean,  the  nerves  become  firmer  and  the  brain  stroogef ; 
perception  is  quicker,  and  the  memory  is  more  tenikcions 
and  retentive.  Judgment,  the  result  ot  perception  and 
memory,  is  displayed:  by  degrees  reason  as  slowly 
advances ;  and,  lastly,  disposition,  the  boundary  of  hu- 
man intelligence,  appears.  Graduid  is  the  progress  of 
mind  from  sense  to  science.  When  the  mental  &cnltie8 
have  reached  their  highest  perfection  in  manhood,  they 
gradually  decline ;  and  nought  is  left  of  all  the  wreck 
of  human  knowledge  but  pure  sensation,  a  principle 
gradually  decaying  with  the  falling  frame.  From  hence 
there  follows  a  self-evident  corollary,  that  the  thinking 
powers  are  not  always  the  same :  whatsoever  is  not 
always  the  same  is  naturally  changeable,  is  mortal  and 
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material,  fierades,  we  have  traced  the  power  of  think- 
ing from  0  to  0,  increasing  with  the  corporeal  powers, 
and  decreasing  and  ending  with  them." 

In  this  cold  region  of  materialism,  which  was  alto-^ 
gether  uncongenial  to  a  mind  like  his,  he  remained  a 
very  ehort  time.  The  same  reasoning  power  which 
entangled  him  in  the  difficult,  when  more  exercised 
and  strengthened,  freed  him  from  the  thraldom.  Intent 
on  truth,  he  always  had  a  wonderM  &cility  in  relin- 
qnishing  an  opinion,  and  this  in  metaphyseal  inquiries 
as  well  as  in  the  pursuitB  of  science  ;  and  thus,  by  not 
being  too  much  "devoted  to  consistency"  (to  use  an 
expression  of  his  own),  he  wae  able  to  advance  in  the 
line  of  discovery.  There  are  before  me  now  observa- 
tions of  hia  in  this  note-book,  written,  apparently,  after 
looking  over  his  fonoer  sentiments,  and  comparing 
them  with  those  which  he  entertained  at  the  moment. 
At  tlie  bottom  of  a  portion  of  his  first  essay,  in  which 
be  considers  the  reaeoos  for  and  against  the  immate- 
riality of  the  soul)  he  has  written,  **  These  observations 
were  written  at  dxteen  years  and  a  half:  what  a  revo- 
lution in  my  opinions  once  that  time,  now  nineteen 
yens  and  a  half  F 

In  the  same  note-book,  under  the  bead  of  "The 
Christian  Religion  not  repugnant  to  true  Philosophy," 
he  writes,  "  A  very  short  time  since,  I  should  have 
considered  nothing  more  unlikely  than  my  defending 
religion." 

I  shall  now  insert  some  passages  from  the  same  note* 
book,  ilhutrative  of  this  change  of  sentiment  from  ma- 
terialism, and  probably  scepticism,  if  not  irreligion,  to 
a  rational  religious  belief  founded  on  immaterialism. 
I  shall  first  give  the  heads  of  a  train  of  argument  in 
favour  of  the  latter  doctrine. 
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"  I.  The  pover  of  thinkiog  does  not  naturally  belong 
to  matter. 

"  2.  Motion,  if  ever  bo  artfull;  distrilmted,  it  is  plain, 
can  produce  nothing  but  motion, 

"  3.  Matter  acts  only  in  proportion  as  it  mores ; 
thinking  is  acting  without  motion;  ergo,  that  which 
thinks  is  not  matter. 

"  4.  The  unirersali^  of  the  hypothesis. 

"  5.  Internal  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  a  mo- 
nadic  indivifflble  souL" 

I  shall  next  pye  some  extracts,  conveying  his  views 
on  reli^n,  which,  though  cont^ed  in  this  note-book, 
were  probably  formed  a  year  or  two  later. 

"  Thboloot. 

"  All  reli^on  arises  from  a  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  tfae  maker  o^  and  the  directing  cause  that 
governs,  the  universe.  To  prove,  then,  the  necessity  of 
religion,  it  will  be  first  of  all  necessary  to  prove  the 
existence  of  such  a  Being.  Things  must  have  been  in 
their  present  situation,  either  from  the  ^ency  of  such  a 
Being,  or  from  chance. 

"  1.  From  the  consideration  of  final  causes,  there 
arise  a  thousand  arguments  to  prove  the  being  of 
a  God. 

"  2.  Then,  if  matter  is  naturally  inanimate,  motion- 
less, and  disoiganised,  it  would  have  ever  ctmtinued  so, 
without  some  cause  to  set  it  in  motion. 

"  3,  If  every  part  of  matter  had  been  naturally  in- 
clined to  motion,  the  world  would  have  been  a  universe 
of  darxnng  atoms,  without  regularity. 

"  One  or  other  of  these  it  must  have  been ;  chance 
could  have  had  no  influence  either  in  one  or  the  other. 

"Or  supposing  it  had  an  influence  on  the  last,  it 
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could  never  have  produced  regular  tjstems,  fturmed 
according  to  the  nicest  rules  of  geometry ;  it  oould 
never  have  produced  organised  systems  capable  of 
thinldtut. 

"  If  chance  could  not  have  made  the  worid  what  it  is, 
and  as  matter  is  natairalty  motitmleBS,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows, that  there  must  have  been  some  cause  which  set  it 
in  motion,  powerful,  active,  and  intelligent  lliia  cause 
having  endowed  particnlar  nueses  of  matter  with  parti- 
cular properties, — ^having  made  them  active,  intelligent 
and  powerfiil,  and  having  g^vm  them  means  to  increase 
their  powers  and  h^^Hness  by  many  extraordinary 
benefits  and  advantages  not  conuaon  to  being  in  gene- 
ral,— it  follows  that  they  ought  to  adore,  and  be  thank- 
ful to  him  for  these  [»x>pMties,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  ntfuial  reli^on." 

A  little  forther  on  are  sketdied  the  heads  of  an 
ELssay,  bearing  the  title  o^  "The  Christian  B«ligion 
not  repugnant  to  tnie  Philosc^hy." 

"  1.  Introduction.     Of  the  Nature  of  Evidence. 
Distinction  between  Faith  and  Knowledge. 

"  2.  Nature  of  the  Evidence  for  Christiani^. 

"3.  Christianity  consistent  with  Theism. 
Deism  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  4.  The  Necessity  of  Revelation  proved. 

"  6.  Tlie  Difficulty  of  gaining  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Unity  <^the  Godhead  without  Revelation. 

"  6.  The  God  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Morality  of  the 
Bible,  consonant  witli  Reason  and  Nature. 

"  7.  Objections  answered." 

I  cannot  find  that  he  completed  or  continued  this 
essay ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  anything  on  the 
subject  of  reli^<H)  in  any  other  of  his  early  note-books, 
excepting  in  one,  which,  from  the  handwriting,  it  may 
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be  inferred,  was  id  um  tfxiut  the  same  time  as  the  {ne- 
oeding,  and  vrbich  contams  "A  Letter  on  the  pre- 
tended Inspiration  of  the  Quakers  and  other  Sectaries." 
Li  it  are  many  tbccible  remarks  on  the  subject  of  illu- 
aaos  in  matters  of  religion,  and  on  die  influence  of 
entbusiasm  and  superetitioD,  "passions,"  be  justly  ob- 
serres,  "whicfa,  though  seemingly  opposite,  are  often 
found  in  the  same  person,  and  domineer  orer  the  mind 
alternately."  After  showing  the  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  error  &om  its  reiy  nature,  and  to  deceive 
itself  and  others,  mistaking  the  illusions  of  bncy  (or 
realities,  and  the  hallucioations  of  a  distempered  intel- 
lect for  heavenly  inspirations;  and  aiter  pcmting  out 
the  naeAtlness  of  "  a  moderate  degree  of  rational  scep- 
ticism,'' as  a  gnard  againat  these  sources  of  error,  he 
concludee  with  observing,  that  "  the  simple  and  fundft- 
mental  tnidiB  of  the  Chrisdan  tel^on  are  perfectly 
intelligible ;  viz.,  the  unity  oi  Grod ;  the  necesmty  of 
numdi^ ;  and  the  foture  state  of  retribution  founded  on 
the  resurrection."  And  these,  he  adds,  "should  be 
made  the  basis  of  oar  laith,  for  th^  wUl  bear  the  test  of 
reason,  md  stand  firm  and  immutable  amidst  the  eternal 
revolutions  of  o^nions." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  his  eariy  inquiries 
on  the  subject  c£  religion  with  thoee  be  engaged  in  at  a 
later  period,  as  expressed  in  his  "  Sidmonia,"  and 
"  Consolations  in  Travel"  We  may  trace  in  the  former 
ifae  germs  of  many  of  the  latter;  and,  indeed,  tiie  re- 
semblance is  cAen  so  marked,  that  the  trtuns  of  thou^t 
have  very  much  the  character  of  recollections;  with 
this  marked  difference,  however,  that  in  youth  he  con- 
sidCTed  reason  as  all-suBScientr  whilst  in  later  life  be 
mistrusted  it,  as  inadequate,  and  built  bis  fiiitii  on 
intemal  or  instinctive  feeling,  rather  than  on  any  pro- 
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cesB  of  rstiocinatioD.  And,  I  may  here  further  rem&rk', 
that,  in  comparing  the  two  periods  of  his  life,  in  relation 
to  this  incjiiity,  it  is  instructiTe  to  witness  how  pre- 
sumptuous and  daring  is  joudiful  genius;  how  easily 
satisfied  with  the  semblance  of  truth ;  how  modesty, 
distrust,  and  humility  increase  with  the  acqmsition  of 
knowledge ;  and  how,  with  the  conviction  <rf  the  very 
limited  extent  of  human  knowledge,  religious  hope  and 
^th  also  increase. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating,  as  fully  as  is  in  my 
power,  the  other  studies  which  he  engaged  in  at  this 
time,  and  his  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  make  further  extracts  from  his  note-books, 
which  are  the  more  interesting  and  worthy  of  credit,  as 
they  were  intended  solely  for  his  owtt  use,  and  contain, 
-it  may  be  sud,  the  spontaneous  e6udons  of  his  minc^ 
"  written  in  rough,"  as  he  expressly  states.  I  shall 
limit  these  references,  in  this  place,  to  the  period  of 
about  three  years  and  a  hal^  at  the  expiration  of  which 
he  left  Penzance  for  Bristol 

During  the  first  year,  that  is,  1795,  from  the  contents 
of  his  eariiest  note-books  already  given,  it  would  appear 
that  his  studies,  though  miscellaneous,  were  chiefiy 
metf^hysical,  connected  with  religion ;  and  that  neither 
his  profession,  nor  any  branch  of  physical  science,  had 
yet  become  the  subject  of  decided  preference.  This  is 
well  shown  in  his  essay  "  On  the  Influence  of  Climate 
on  National  Manners  and  Character."  It  is  Ingeniously 
written,  and  displays  very  considerable  reading,  and 
much  discrimination,  but  not  a  proportional  knowledge 
in  matters  of  science,  and  especially  of  chemical  science. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  remark  in  it,  which  pretty  clearly 
indicates,  that  when  he  wrote  it,  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
merest  rudiments  of  chemistry ;   for,  speaking  of  the 
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cUmate  of  Egypt,  he  attributes  the  coolaese  of  the 
lugbta  there  *'  to  the  great  quantity  of  nitre  with  which 
the  air  ia  impr^nated." 

The  "  Essay  cm  Friendship,"  which  follows  that  on 
climate  in  the  note-book,  marlu  also  the  nature  of  his 
miscellaneous  studies.  It  is  chi^y  deserving  of  notice, 
however,  as  it  displays  the  generous  senlimeots  which 
be  entertained  at  this  period  on  the  subject  of  friend- 
ship, and  which  he  retained  aad  cherished  throughout 
life.  I  shall  make  a  quotation  from  it,  without  hesita- 
tioo,  on  account  of  its  length,  believing  that  it  will  excite 
a  sympathy  in  every  ingenuous  mind. 

"Friendship,"  he  says,  "derives  all  its  beauty  and 
strength  from  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  or  from  virtuous 
or  lovely  dispositions;  or,  should  these  be  wanting, 
some  shadow  of  them  must  be  present :  it  can  never 
dwell  long  in  a  bad  heart  or  mean  disposition.  It  is 
a  passion  limited  to  the  nobler  part  of  the  species,  for  it 
can  never  co-exist  with  vice  or  dissimulatioD.  Without 
virtue,  or  the  suppositioa  of  it,  friendship  is  only  a 
mercenary  league,  or  a  tie  of  interest,  which  must  of 
course  dissolve  when  that  interest  decays,  or  subsbts  no 
longer. 

"  It  is  a  composition  of  the  noblest  passions  of  the 
mind :  a  just  taste  and  love  of  virtue,  good  sense,  a  tho- 
rou(^  cfmdour  and  benignity  of  heart,  and  a  generous 
^mpathy  of  sentiment  and  affections,  are  the  essendal 
ingredients  c^  this  nobler  passion.  When  it  originates 
from  love  and  esteem,  is  strengthened  1^  habit,  and 
mellowed  by  time,  it  yields  infinite  pleasure,  ever  new 
and  ever  growing.  It  is  the  best  support  amongst  tlie 
numerous  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  life ;  and  gives  a 
relish  to  most  of  our  enjoyments.  What  can  be 
imagined  more  comfortable  than  to  have  a  friend  to 
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console  ns  in  afflictions,  to  advise  with  in  doubtfiil  cases, 
and  shue  our  felicity  ?  What  firmer  anchor  i^there  for 
the  mind,  tossed  Uke  a  veEBel  on  the  tumultuous  waves 
of  contingenciee,  than  this  ?  It  exalts  our  nobler 
passioiis,  and  weakens  our  evil  inclmattons ;  it  assists 
us  to  ma  the  race  of  virtue  with  a  steady  and  underi- 
ating  course.  From  lovii^,  esteeming,  and  endeavouring 
to  felicitate  particular  pet^Ie,  a  more  general  passion 
will  arise  for  the  whole  of  mankind.  Confined  to  the 
socie^  of  a  few,  we  took  up<Hi  them  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  many,  and  from  friendship,  team  to  cultivate 
philanthropy." 

He  finishes  this  essay  with  an  allegory,  intended  to 
ilhistrate  the  influence  of  friendship,  "in  its  tenderest 
form,  between  the  sexes"  (his own  words),  and  how 
much  their  happiness  depends  upon  mutual  love  and 
esteem.  The  Almighty  is  described,  after  the  creation 
of  man,  as  deliberating  with  the  guardian  angels  of  his 
throne,  on  the  jwopriety  of  creating  womui.  Justice, 
Peace,  and  Vutue,  personified  in  these  angels,  plead 
against  her  creation,  on  the  ground  of  the  vice  and  misery 
she  is  likely  to  bring  on  her  companion,  who,  on  her 
account,  will  be  "  driven  from  Paradise,  and  happiness, 
and  joy,  to  labour  In  ptun  and  misery  on  the  barren 
earth." 

They  are  met  by  intercessors,  by  Mercy  and  Reh- 
gion,  who  jdead  in  her  fevour,  and  by  Divine  Love :  — 
"  The  Omnipotent  hesitated ;  when  bis  first-bom  child, 
the  divine  Love,  stood  before  him;  her  countenance 
covered  with  smiles  inefiably  pleasing.  *  Create  her,' 
she  cried,  '  for  Paradise  itself  will  afibrd  no  delight  to 
man  without  woman.  She  will  be  the  cause  of  his 
misery,  but  she  will  likewise  be  the  cause  of  all  his  hapjH- 
nesa.     She  will  console  liim  in  affliction ;  she  will  com- 
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fort  and  harmonise  liis  soul;  sbe  will  wipe  the  tears 
from  his  eyes,  and  compose  the  fiiry  of  his  paeeioas. 
Her  frieadship  shall  make  him  virtuous,  aod  her  love 
shall  make  him  happy ;  and,  lastly,  the  tree  of  their 
transgression,  and  the  plant  of  immortality,  Douiished 
by  tlie  blood  of  her  son,  shall  flourish,  and  grow  out  of 
Paradise,  and  overspread  the  earth:  man  shall  eat  of 
their  fruit,  and  be  immortal  and  happy." 

The  same  note-book  contains  other  proofii,  that, 
whilst  his  judgment  and  reasoning  powers  were  wifold- 
ing,  his  ima^nadon  was  kindled;  and,  what  ia  very 
unusual  in  youth,  his  fimcy  was  not  depressed  by  the 
severer  faculties,  but  merely  guided,  sustuned,  and 
strengthened.  Knowledge,  in  faet,  was  the  food  of  his 
imagination,  and,  even  his  earliest  poetiy  displays  a 
strong  tincture  of  philo60{^y,  and  not  lees  of  a  love  of 
nature ;  indeed,  these  two,  a  pbilosopihical  spirit,  and  an 
intense  love  of  nature,  happily  blended  in  his  poetical 
writings,  impart  to  them  a  peculiar  character,  and  give 
them  their  principal  charm.  And  all  the  allusions  to 
nature,  even  at  this  early  period,  as  well  as  at  a  later, 
betoken  the  strong  impres»on  of  the  actual  scenery 
before  his  eyes,  and  express  the  great  features  of  the 
scenes  surrounding  him.  In  confirmation,  I  shall  insert 
here  one  of  his  earliest  poems  entire,  which  was  first 
published  in  the  *' Annual  Anthok^"  of  1799,  with 
the  date  of  1795,  when  it  was  probably  conceived,  and 
perhaps  written  in  part^  though  I  b^eve  it  was  not- 
completed  till  a  year  or  two  after. 

THE  SONS  OF  GENIUS, 
"  Brigbt  bnnttni:  Ihnnigh  tha  Bwtol  reil  of  ni^t 
The  lunar  beami  upDn  the  ocean  f]aj ; 
The  wmtery  biUowi  riilne  with  trembUng  Itght, 
Where  the  (wlftbreBiei  ildm  ihnc  ^  ee*' 
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\g  itara  in  jon  etheml  pUin 
Grow  pale,  and  fade  before  tbe  loiid  beuu. 
Save  wbere  biz  Veniu,  sbioiug  o'er  the  Duia, 
CoDipicuoai  itill  with  &iiiter  radiuice  gleUDJ. 

Clew  M  Hie  uore  firnuaent  ibove, 

S«Te  where  the  white  doad  float*  upon  tbe  breeie 
All  tnnqnil  is  the  bDMim  of  Aie  grore, 

Save  when  tlie  lephjr  wublei  Ihroogh  the  tree*. 

Now  the  poor  ihepberd  wandering  to  hii  home, 
Snnejt  the  darkening  icene  with  fearful  eje, — 

On  ever;  Breen  ■•«*  little  elfini  roam. 
And  haggard  spritea  along  the  moonbeanu  fl;. 

While  lapenrtitioa  rolei  the  mlgar  lonl, 

Forbidi  the  energiei  of  nun  to  riie, 
Railed  hi  above  her  low,  her  mean  control, 

Aapiring  genini  aeeka  her  naUve  ikiei. 

She  lov««  tbe  lileot,  aolitaij  hoon ; 

She  lovei  the  stilliMM  of  tbe  tUtrj  night. 
When  O'er  the  bright'ning  view  Selene  poun 

Tbe  loft  effulgence  of  her  penaiie  light. 

Ti*  then,  diitnrh'd  not  bjr  the  gjare  of  d>f , 

To  nUd  tnnqnUUtr  elone  revgn'd, 
SeuoD  extendi  her  animating  away 

O'ertbe  calm  empireofthepeaoeM  mind. 

Befbre  her  loeid,  aU-euUg^eDing  nj. 
The  pallid  ipectrei  of  the  night  retire ; 

She  drivei  the  gloomj  terror*  far  >waj. 
And  fiUi  tbe  boMm  with  celestial  fire. 

Inipired  b;  her,  tbe  eons  of  genini  rite 
Above  aU  earthly  thoughts,  all  vulgar  care ; 

Wealth,  power,  and  grandenr,  the;  alike  deipiie, — 
Bnraptnred  by  the  good,  the  great,  tbe  fair. 

A  thoniand  varying  joys  to  them  belong, — 
The  charms  of  natnre  and  her  changeful  acenes  : 

Theirs  is  tbe  mnsic  of  the  vernal  song. 
And  theirs  the  coloors  of  the  vernal  plains. 
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Thdnii  thepurple-tlDged  eTeniof  raj, 
With  til  the  raduDce  of  tlie  evwiiiig  <kj ; 

Tbein  is  the  iplendoar  of  the  risen  dsj, 
Sluhrliiediiiglorfbf  theiun'i  bright  eje. 

For  tifin  the  tephjr  fuit  the  odorou  dtle ; 

For  Ibem  the  warbling  Btreunlet  totOj  flmri ; 
For  them  the  Dr;«da  «b«de  the  Tordwit  rale ; 

For  them  Bireet  Philomel  attanes  her  voe^ 

To  them  do  mkeftil  moonbeani  ibioei  in  ttin 
On  the  dirk  botom  of  the  truskleu  vood  ; 

Shtdi  ita  mild  rediaiice  o'er  the  desert  plain, 
Or  Kiftly  glides  along  the  oryttal  Sood. 

Yet  not  alono  delight  the  aoft  and  fur, 
Alike  the  grander  scenea  of  oBture  mOTe  ; 

Yet  not  alone  her  beauties  claim  thrir  care. 
The  great,  anhlime,  and  terrible  tbej  Ioto. 

The  MIDI  of  Datorei—thej  alike  delight 
In  the  rough  precipice's  broken  ateep  ] 

in  the  bleak  terrora  of  the  atonnj  night ; 
And  in  the  thnudera  of  the  threatening  deep. 

When  the  red  lightnings  through  the  eChar  fly. 
And  the  white  foaming  billows  laah  the  ahorei ; 

When  to  the  rattling  thnndera  of  the  aky 
The  angry  demon  of  the  water*  roart ; 

And  when,  nntanch'dbj  Natnre'i  living  Braa, 
No  rkaHve  rapture  fills  the  drowaj  tool  i 

Then  former  agei,  with  their  tnnefnl  Ijrea, 
Canbid  tbefiuyof  thepaaaioni  &1L 

By  the  bine  ti^wr's  melancholj'  light, 
Whiltt  all  amand  the  midnight  torrents  ponr. 

And  awftdglooma  beset  the  face  of  night, 
The;  wear  the  lileut,  lolitarj  honr. 

Ah  I  then  how  sweet  to  pass  the  nlf^t  awaj' 
Id  silent  coDTsrse  with  the  OreciaD  page, 
Whilit  Homer  tnncs  his  erer-liTing  lay. 
Or  reaaOn  litletM  to  the  Athenian  aage. 
VOL.  I.  C 
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To  HMi  Om  km  oTNatin,  ta  azplore 
The  truqnll  rdga  otmild  PhilMoph; ; 

Or.on  Newtonkn  wingi  (^bae  to  ■oir 
nurongfa  the  hiicbt  regMnii  of  tbe  itury  ikj. 

Ah  I  who  MB  paint  what  raptarai  fill  du  kmI 
When  Attie  freedom  riae*  to  the  war, 

Bidi  the  load  thimdere  of  the  battle  roll. 
And  driTea  the  tjiaot  trembling  fhMa  ho  ahore  i 

From  theae  ptinalta  the  aana  of  pmiu  acan 
The  end  of  thdi  creatian, — htace  thej  luMw 

The  Mr,  aablime,  ImmorU  hope*  of  man. 
From  whence  alone  ondjioK  pleaanrea  flaw. 

Bj  idence  calmed,  over  die  peaceful  aonl. 
Bright  with  eternal  Wisdom'*  Indd  raj, 

Peace,  meek  of  vje,  extenda  her  aoft  ooatrol. 
And  driTea  the  pnnj  Paaaiona  Ear  awa;. 

Virtue,  the  daughter  of  the  akiee  aopreme. 
Directs  their  life,  inform*  their  ^owin|  lajs  ; 

A  ateadjr  friend,  har  """"*i"e  beam, 

Sheda  ita  i«ft  lualie  o'er  their  latter  dap. 

When  lUe'a  warm  foEmtaini  teel  the  boat  of  time, 
When  the  cold  dewa  of  daikneaa  doae  theit  e]rea, 

Slia  show*  the  parting  aonl  npnlied,  aablime. 
The  brighter  ^orie*  of  her  kiadced  akies. 

Thui  the  pale  moon,  whoae  pore  edeatiBl  light 
Haa  chaaed  the  gloom;  oloodi  of  heaTen  awa; , 

Raata  her  white  check,  with  aUjcr  radiance  brii^t. 
On  the  aoft  boaom  of  tbe  wealem  Ma. 

Loat  in  the  glowing  waTe,  her  radianoe  diea  i 
Tet,  while  aha  alnka,  ahe  point*  her  hngering  rar 

To  the  bright  arara  of  the  orient  ikiea. 
To  the  bir  dawning  of  the  glorioudaf. 

Uke  the  tnmnltnou  billowt  of  the  lea 
Succeed  the  genamtiona  of  mankind ; 

Some  in  oblirioaa  ailenee  paaa  away. 
And  leaTO  no  veitiM  of  their  Hrei  b^lnd. 
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Otben,  like  thoce  proud  wivet  wtiieh  beat  tlw  ibore, 

A  load  and  mouBiiUiy  ravmor  raiM ; 
Bnt  Mnn  thcdr  tninieiit^oiksarBiKi  more, 

No  fatnn  ifu  echo  wltli  &tii  pnbe. 

like  yon  proud  rock,  amidit  the  sea  of  time. 

Snperior,  acomiDg  all  the  UIlow'i  rage. 
The  Uiiog  loua  of  geoiu  Kaui  toblinw. 

The  immortal  children  ol  another  age. 

For  thote  tai*t  whote  pnra  eUiereal  niiDdi, 

Imbibing  porCionB  of  celeltial  da;. 
Scorn  all  terrettrial  care*,  all  mean  dengu, 

Ai  brigbt-e7ed  eagles  tcom  the  lonar  raj. 

Tludn  la  the  glory  of  a  taating  name. 

The  meed  of  g<miaa,  and  her  liTiogfire  i 
Hielra  ia  thelanrel  of  eternal  fame, 

And  thein  the  nreetiwn  of  the  moae'a  Ijre." 

From  the  same  source  of  information,  his  note-book^ 
it  appears  that  in  the  be^nning  of  the  following  year, 
oamelj,  1796,  he  entered  oo  the  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics. One  book  ia  almost  entirely  confined  to  this 
subject ;  and  in  it,  his  pr<^re88  may  be  bw^  through 
the  following  branches,  which  he  enumerates  under  the 
bead  of  "  Mathematical  Rudimeota ;"  viz.,  "  FractionB, 
vulgar  and  decimal ;  Extraction  of  Roots ;  Algebra  (as 
&r  as  quadratic  equations),  Euclid's  Elements  <^ 
Geometry ;  Trigooometry ;  Ix>garithm8 ;  Lines  and 
Tangents ;  Tables ;  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geo- 
metry," &c.  He  entered  upon  FractionB,  February 
6th,  1796;  and  he  spears  to  have  finJ«>n>H  the 
elementary  couise  which  he  assigned  himself  in  little 
more  than  twelve  months,  for  the  last  date  is  January 
2,  1797,  when  be  was  commencing  the  eleventh  book  of 
Enclid,  aiid  he  had  gone  .through  most  of  the  other 
branches. 

In  thb  study  he  was  very  systematic;  the  propo- 
c2 
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Bitions  are  all  entered  very  neatly,  and  the  demonstra- 
tions given ;  the  diagnuna  are  invariably  done  with  a 
pen,  without  the  aid  of  mathematical  itistnunents,  not 
even  of  a  common  compass  and  ruler,  except  in  one  or 
two  instanceB.  This  circumstance  of  itself  would  show 
that  he  engf^^  in  these  studies  without  a  master, 
which  was  the  feet,  and  perfectly  voluntarily  on  his 
part,  from  the  conviction  of  their  usetulness  preliminary 
to  the  study  of  physical  and  chemical  science. 

His  favourite  pursuit  and  exercbe  of  mind  this  year 
and  the  following,  as  also  during  the  preceding,  was 
metaphysics,  on  which  he  has  left  very  copious  notes. 
These  rough  notes  display  much  thought,  and  some 
original  thought,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  all  the  more  distinguished  metaphysicians  of  modem 
times,  as  Locke,  Hartley,  Bishop  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Helvetius,  Condorcet,  Reid,  and  his  followers,  who  are 
designated  by  the  general  title  of  the  Scotch  metaphy- 
ucians ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  some  acqutuntance 
with  the  doctrines  of  Kant  and  the  Transcendental ists. 
Even  now  he  thought  for  himself  and  seems  to  have 
been  free  fivjm  the  undue  influence  of  authority.  When 
he  mentions  distinguished  names,  it  is  not  in  the  way 
of  simple  assent  to  their  opinions,  but  critically,  and 
often  in  terms  of  dissent.  Thus,  on  the  subject  of 
ideas,  he  admits,  with  Locke,  that  what  are  commonly 
called  innate  ideas  are  words  without  meaxdng ;  but  he 
does  not  admit  that  the  mind  of  the  new-bom  child  is  a 
tainda  rata ;  he  contends  that,  even  in  the  womb,  it 
may  have  acquired  ideas  of  touch  and  of  hearing,  and 
that,  even  before  birth,  thought  may  have  been  exer- 
cised. In  illustration  of  his  modes  of  thinkmg  at  this 
lime,  I  shall  give  a  few  passages  which  occur  in  his 
note^book  detfu:hed. 
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"  Human  life  is  aothing  more  than  a  succession  of 
sensations,  ideas,  pleasures,  and  puns.  Science  or 
knowledge  is  the  ossociatioD  of  a  number  of  ideas,  with 
some  idea  or  term  capable  of  recalling  them  to  the  mind 
in  a  cert^  order." 

"  Bj  examining  the  phenomena  of  nature,  a  certain 
similarity  of  effects  is  discovered.  The  business  of 
science  is  to  discover  these  effects,  and  to  refer  them  to 
some  common  cause;  that  is,  to  generalise  ideas." 

"  Far  firom  being  con8<nous  of  the  existence  of  matter, 
we  are  only  conscious  <^  the  active  powers  of  some 
being." 

"  By  discovering  the  ratio  between  the  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  external  things  and  oilr  organs,  we 
should  discover  philosophy." 

About  this  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  later,— certunly 
whilst  he  was  at  Penzance, — he  commenced  a  work, 
which  he  intended  to  have  been  of  a  comprehensive 
kind  and  considerable  length,  but  which,  like  all  his 
other  exercises  of  mind  at  this  period,  was  unfinished. 
It  was  called  "Observations  relating  to  Existence:" 
I  shall  notice  briefly  some  parts  of  it.  The  first  division 
of  it  was  "  On  the  Use  of  Words,"  in  which  he  points 
out  the  idols  of  language,  and  how  the  idolatry  of 
words  has  infected  all  discussions  as  concerning  space, 
identi^,  spirit,  substance,  matter,  &c.  He  says,  "  The 
science  of  the  human  mind,  or  existence,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  formation  of  an  intelligible  language,  in 
which  a  simple  history  of  the  existence  and  arrange- 
ment of  impressions,  ideas,  or  feelings  is  communicated." 
The  second  division  is  "  On  Innate  Ideas,"  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  Opposing  the  notion  of  the 
child  being  bom  with  its  mind  blank,  he  remarks,  "If  a 
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child  is  ci^Mible  of  hearing  external  noises  in  the  womb, 
he  msy,  probablj,  have  some  collections  of  ideal  terms 
in  his  mind  before  birth ;  they  ceo,  however,  have  no 
accwrate  meaning,  but  they  may  have  meaning,  because 
they  may  be  associated  with  other  ideas."  When  consi- 
dering this  subject  be  observes,  "  What  are  called 
reasonings,  moral  truths,  and  self-evident  propositions, 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  collectdons  of  general 
terms  standing  for  other  terme,  which  themselves  stand 
for  ideas,"  The  third  division  is  "  On  Consciousness," 
and  the  fourth,  "  On  the  Arrangement  of  Beings,"  with 
which  the  fragment  terminates  as  a  connected  disser- 
tation. 

Hw  metaphysical  studies  were  associated  with  some 
professional  ones.  Those  of  which  he  left  any  memo- 
randa were  chiefly  theoretical,  relating  to  physiology, 
in  which  he  pursued  a  path  similar  to  that  he  first 
followed  in  metaphysics  and  religion, — being  a  process 
of  abstract  reasoning  founded  on  a  few  principle^  or 
abstract  terms,  by  which,  like  Hartley  and  Brown,  he 
attempted  to  explun  all  the  phenomena  of  life.  But 
his  illusion  was  of  short  duration ;  he  very  soon  dis- 
covered the  fallacy  of  the  method,  and  ever  after  com- 
pletely avoided  it. 

His  passion  for  poetry  appears  to  have  kept  pace 
with  the  ezpan^on  of  his  &cullies,  and  not  to  have 
been  damped  even  by  ^plication  to  the  mathematics ; 
but  all  his  efforts  in  numbers  this  year  were  desultory, 
if  I  may  judge  firom  the  remtuns  of  them,  and  confined 
prin<np«Uy  to  brief  effusions,  expressive  of  some  parti- 
cular sentiment  or  feeling.  I  slwll  give  only  one  speci- 
men, which  was  published  in  the  "  Annual  Antbolt^" 
of  1799,  with  the  date  of  1796  :— 
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He  Tempat  hu  dulun'd  the  tiea  of  the  iku«. 

The  wind*  whittle  wildly  wrog*  the  wute  plun. 
The  fieodi  of  the  whiriwlad  terrific  >H»e, 

And  mingle  the  clonde  with  Uie  wUte  founing  miin. 

Ail  dik  ii  the  nlflit  tad  all  ^oony  the  iboic, 
San  when  tlie  red  Ughtnings  the  Bthor  divide  ; 

Thea  follow*  tiie  thunder  with  loud  loimding  roir, 
And  echoea  In  concert  the  bOloWT  tide> 

Bat  tho'  now  «U  U  moi-ky  and  ibaded  with  gloon, 
Hope  the  Mother  loft  wbiiperB  the  tempest  ahaU  ceau : 

Then  Nature  again  in  her  beantj  shall  bloom. 
And  enamoar'd  embrace  the  fur  aweet-imiliiiK  Peaoe. 

For  the  Iniglit  bluahing  morning,  all  roif  with  lig^it. 
Shall  convej  on  her  wings  the  Creator  of  day ; 

He  thall  drlrc  all  the  tempeat  and  terron  of  night, 
Aod  Daton,  (oliTen'd,  again  ihaU  be  gay. 

Hum  the  warblerB  of  ipring  ihali  attune  the  soft  laj, 
And  again  the  bright  flowret  shall  bluih  in  the  Ttle  ; 

On  th«  hreait  of  the  ocean  tba  uphyr  sbaU  pby. 
And  tbe  soBbeam  shall  sleep  on  the  hill  and  the  dal«. 

Itthe  tempest  of  Nature  to  soon  ^b  to  rest; 

If  her  oDca  &ded  besatiea  M  toon  glow  again; 
Shall  Man  be  for  rrer  by  tempest  oppress'd, — 

By  tli«  tetapest  oTpanion,  of  sorrow,  and  pain? 

Ah,  no  1  (br  his  pasdoni  and  sorrows  shall  cease. 

When  the  troublesome  ferar  of  lUk  ahall  be  o'er  i 
In  flie  Di^t  of  tlie  grate  be  sliall  slwnbar  in  pesM, 

And  paauon,  and  sorrow,  shaU  tci  him  no  more. 

*  A  mantncript  copy  of  this  little  poem  was  fbimd  amongst  the  papers 
of  the  IMS  Rot.  Dr.  Cardew,  wldi  a  iwte  in  pencil,  by  Dr.  Cardew, 
Muning  tha  author  of  it — a  "  ctrcoautance  which  woahl  aaam  to  indicate 
thai  he  set  some  valiie  on  his  pB[dl's  production."— This  is  the  remark 
of  the  Her.  J.  Hayden  Cardew,  in  a  letter  with  which  he  has  faToored 
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And  iluU  nM  thii  night,  ind  iu  long  dUmal  gloom, 
like  the  night  of  the  tempeit  igain  past  awa;  ? 

Yei !  the  duit  of  the  earth  Id  bright  beanly  ghall  bloam. 
And  rbe  to  the  Durning  of  beareDlj  day. 

In  the  following  year  (1797J  he  appears  to  bare  com- 
meoced  in  earnest  the  study  of  natural  philosophy. 
The  bias  of  his  former  epecotations  followed  him  here, 
as  bis  note-books  show,  in  which  there  are  some 
theoretical  views  and  reasonings  respecUng  impulse, 
and  the  communication  of  motion ;  and  further  on  this 
subject,  or  on  the  colltsion  of  bodies,  I  suspect  bis 
inquiries  did  not  extend.  From  some  information 
given  by  his  early  iriend  and  ecboolfellow,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Batten,  it  has  been  imagined  that  he  had  made 
a  series  of  experiments  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the 
collision  of  bodies,  by  means  of  elastic  and  inelastic 
balls.  This  I  am  disposed  to  considw  unfounded: 
amongst  his  memoranda  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  such 
experiments,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  him  speak  of  them. 
He  was  fond  of  billiards,  and  for  a  Bbort  time  ailcr 
leaving  school  indulged  in  the  game,  as  I  have  heard 
him  mention,  when  speaking  of  that  dangerous  period 
of  his  life.  At  the  billiard  table,  I  would  conjecture  he 
collected  the  data,  on  which  the  speculations  on  colli- 
sion were  founded,  with  which  he  surprised  his  friend. 
UBe  this  as  it  may,  the  pursuit  of  natural  philosophy 
soon  gave  place  to  that  of  chemistry.  He  began  the 
study  of  chemistry  in  November  or  December  of  the 
same  year,  when  he  was  just  entering  on  his  nineteenth 
year.  Several  incidents,  which  vrill  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  enable  me  to  fix  the  time  with  precbion. 
He  appears  to  have  entered  on  this  study  merely  as  a 
branch  of  his  professional  knowledge,  and  to  have  fol- 
lowed it  at  first  chiefly  theoretically.  His  early  chemical 
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reading  vae  confined  to  two  works  of  a  very  difiereu 
description,  —  "  Lavoisier's  Elements  of  Chemistry," 
and  "  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Chenustiy," — the  one 
dislinguisbed  f<H-  its  adnurable  logic,  preci8i<Hi  of  rea- 
soning, and  boldness  of  qteculation  compared  with  any 
that  had  preceded  it ;  the  other  aa  iodi&rent  collection 
of  fiicta  and  opinions,  of  various  times  and  merit, — a 
kind  of  border  tract  between  (he  old  and  new  doctrinee^ 
and  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  author  it  bore. 
This  new  study  seems  very  soon  to  have  excited  in  his 
mind  a  most  lively  interesL  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
merely  reading,  and  acquiring  the  ideas  of  others ;  he 
criticised  the  theoretic^  views  of  the  great  French 
philosopher;  doubted,  rejected,  and  advanced  specula- 
tions of  his  own.  And  speculation  appears  to  have  led 
htm  to  experiment,  and  experiment  to  fiirther  specula- 
tion, with  such  rapid  prt^ress,  that  in  a  few  months  he 
formed  a  new  hypothesis,  and  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  triumphed  over  an  important  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  French  schooL  Such  was  the  commencement  c^ 
his  career  of  original  research,  which  in  a  few  years,  by 
a  succession  of  discoveries,  accomplished  more  in  rela- 
tion to  change  of  theory  and  exteoaon  of  science,  than 
in  the  most  ardent  and  ambitious  moment  of  youth 
he  could  either  have  hoped  to  effect,  or  could  have 
imagined  possible. 

I  could  wish  to  dwell  on  his  early  chemical  studies 
and  pursuits,  and  relate  all  the  circumstances  of  them 
minutely;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  veiy^  little 
information  to  give  respecting  them.  That  the  theore- 
tical parts  of  chemistry  first  engaged  his  attention,  will 
presently  appear  from  his  own  words.  Thus,  in  August 
1799,  he  writes  (I  quote  fitim  his  note-book),  "  About 
twenty  months  ago,  I  began  the  study  of  chemistry. 
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The  system  of  Lavoisier,  almost  tbe  only  elementaiy 
book  in  my  possession,  was  tbe  first  ih»t  I  etadied." 
And  in  the  same  note-book,  alluding  to  his  early  Essays, 
and  the  maimer  in  which  they  were  attached  by  die 
Bcriewers,  be  writes,  "  These  critics,  perhaps,  do  not 
understcuid,  that  these  experiments  were  made  when  I 
had  studied  ohemistiy  only  four  mcmths, — ^when  I  bad 
never  seen  a  sin^e  experiment  execated,  and  when  all 
my  information  was  derived  from  Nicholson's  Chemistry 
and  Lavoisier's  Elements."  It  is,  however,  equally 
certain,  both  from  his  own  stat^nents,  and  from  the 
recollection  of  his  &mily,  ^at  he  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  speeuIaticK),  and  that  he  v^y  soon  entered  on  a 
course  of  experimental  His  mean%  of  course,  were 
very  limited  j  not  more  extensive  than  those  with  which 
Priestley  and  Scheele  b^an  their  labours  in  the  same 
finitful  field.  His  fqiparatus,  I  believe,  consisted  chiefly  I 
of  phials,  wine-glasaes,  and  tesrcups,  t(^)acco~pipes,  and 
earthen  cmciblea;  and  his  materials  were  chiefly  tbe 
mineral  acids  and  the  alkalies,  and  some  other  articles 
which  are  in  common  use  in  medicine.  He  began  bis 
experimental  trials  in  his  bed-room  in  Mr.  Tonkin's 
bouse,  in  which,  as  already  Mated,  he  was  a  &voarite 
inmate.*  Here  diere  was  no  fire,  and  when  be  required 

■  Thi*  booM  hm  recentlj  been  pulled  down ; — its  liCe  u  occapied  by 
a  p&rt  of  tbe  new  mirket-hoDMi,  tbe  ronndation- atone  of  which  vai  Uld 
in  1B3S,  when  Mr.  Wm.  Darj  ma  major  of  Penzance.  It  ii,  perhkpi. 
irortbj  of  T«Bark ,  that  the  ipot  teleoted  for  the  peifiinMnee  <rf  this  oerenuni]' 
Ts*  that  on  which  itood  a  snuU  room,  often  the  acene  of  mf  brotber'a 
earl;  experimental  kboon.  Mr.  Pearce,  wlio  addressed  the  rntjoi  and 
corporatioa  on  the  occauon,  that  altnded  to  the  circnnutance.  "  Hie 
■pot  from  which  I  now  addlrcM  yon  maat  erer  be  memorable.  Here  it 
wu  that  tbe  grtttett  phUoaopher  of  the  age,  jonr  near  relabon  (he  wai 
a  firtt  «oQi!n]  firat  devoted  hinuelf  to  that  science  which  has  rendered 
hii  name  Immwtsl.  I  knew  bim  (Mr.  Fearce  adds)  fh)m  mj  eartj 
childhood.    Ittadiednndethlm,  and  cannot  but  feel  proud  of  the  hononr 
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it,  be  was  oUiged  to  come  down  to  the  kitchen  with  his 
crucible. 

The  experiments,  I  belicTC,  which  he  firat  engaged 
in,  were  of  a  simple  kind ;  as  the  preparing  of  the 
gases,  trying  the  effects  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  vege- 
table colours ;  the  stdudon  and  ^redpitation  of  metals ; 
in  brie^  those  reqiuied  to  illustrate  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  science,  and  to  exhibit  the  most  lemarikiJile 
then  known  of  its  agents.  But  to  these  alone  he  did 
not  long  ctmfine  himself;  very  soon  he  niginated  new 
experimeute,  for  the  purpose  of  su[^>orting  bis  speculfr- 
tive  views,  or  of  ascertuning  the  truths  of  bis  opinions. 
The  number,  however,  of  these,  I  beheve  was  not 
large ;  and  I  infer  this  from  his  own  statements  and 
from  not  being  able  to  find  in  his  note-books  of  the  time 
any  minutes  of  experiments, — only  hypothetical  views 
and  arrangements. 

The  rapidly  with  which  be  advanced  in  his  new 
pursuit  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  circmnstsoce  that, 
in  the  Ainil  foUowin^^  in  the  short  ^Mce  of  foor  months, 
he  was  in  correspondeuce  with  Dr.  Beddoes,  relative  to 
bis  researches  on  "  Heat  and  Light,"  and  a  new  hypo- 
thesis on  their  nature,  to  which  Dr.  Beddoes  became  a 
convert.  The  results  of  these  researches  were  the  chief 
subject  of  his  first  pubUcaticm,  "  Essays  on  Heat  and 
Light,"  &c.,  whidi  appeared  in  1799,  and  were  in  part 
written  a  few  months  after  he  had  commenced  the 
•tody  of  chemistry. 

The  very  rapid  advance  I  have  described  was,  no 
doubt,  principally  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  prosecuted  the  science,  and  applied  to  it  all  the 

o  unit  in  Ujisg  tlie  ban. 

7U  WttlBrittm,  /w^lSM.lSSS. 
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powers  of  hu  mind :  but  it  was  also  fiivoured  and  pro^ 
moted  by  circumstances.  These  I  shall  briefly  notice, 
and  one  especially,  which  was  his  becoming  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Gregory  Watt.  Tlus  gentleman  came  to 
Penzance  in  the  winter  of  1797,  and  remained  there 
during  the  following  spring;  and,  fortunately  for  my 
brother,  became  a  lodger  in  my  mother's  house,  board- 
ing with  the  fiunily.  He  was  then  in  his  twenty-first 
or  twenty-second  year,  as  I  have  learned  from  his 
brother,  Mr,  James  Watt.  He  had  left  the  University 
of  Glasgow  a  short  time  before ;  his  mind,  enriched 
beyond  his  age  with  science  and  literature,  and  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  In  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  family  with  whom  he  lived,  he  and  my 
brother  speedily  became  acqu^ted,  and  their  acquaint- 
ance soon  ripened  into  friendship  of  the  warmest  and 
moat  disinterested  kind.  They  met  daily ;  explored  the 
objects  worthy  of  notice  in  the  adjoining  country ; 
visited  the  most  remaikable  mines,  and,  as  my  sister 
well  remembers,  generally  returned  from  their  walks 
with  their  pockets  loaded  with  specimens  of  rocks  and 
minerals.  The  Wherry  mine,  the  shafl  of  which  was 
in  the  sea,  approached  by  a  long  wooden  bridge,  and 
the  workings  of  which  were  entirely  under  the  sea,  at 
the  short  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  Penzance,  was 
a  favourite  place  of  resort  with  them.  It  afforded  an 
unusual  variety  of  minerals,*  and,  from  its  peculiarities, 
could  not  foil  to  excite  a  deep  interest  in  their  minds, 

*  In  B  piper  b;  my  brotlier  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  poblUhed  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Truissctioni  of  the  Rojal  Geological  Societj  of 
Cornwall,  tbli  Tarietj  ia  called  by  him  "  extnotdinary."  Ha  aayi>  "  1 
have  Bsen  in  the  refnaebeapa,  blende,  oxide  of  tinninm,  oxide  of  titMUOm 
and  of  Iron  ',  peacb  blende,  niekel,  and  anentcal  pjritei  i  and  in  a  single 
piece  of  the  Tcin  of  a  few  inchea  aqnare  many  of  these  eobitancea  might 
be  found  embedded  in  qnarta  or  chlorite."— P.  42. 
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ttf  a  struggle  of  art  agunst  nature,  in  which  a  victory 
was  gained  over  the  elements  by  means  of  the  most 
wonderful  invention  of  the  age> — Uie  steam-engine,— r 
which,  only  a  short  time  before,  had  been  perfected  by 
the  disdngniahed  &tber,  the  elder  Mr,  Watt ;  and  this 
very  engine,  erected  on  the  shore,  acting  at  a  distance 
over  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea,  and  drawing  up  water  &om 
beneath  its  bed,  was  one  of  the  earliest  that  had  been 
introduced  into  ComwaU.* 

The  precise  advantages  which  my  brother  derived 
from  these  excursions  and  daily  communings  cannot  be 
calculated.  The  information  he  obttuned  was  doubtless 
one,  but  I  suspect  a  very  small  one,  in  comparison  with 
another:  I  mean  the  sympathy  which  the  generous 
friend^p  of  youth,  so  suitable  to  genius,  is  ever  ready 
to  yield,  and  the  consciousness  of  intellectual  power  tmd 
resources,  which  must  naturally  result  frx>m  the  stru^le 
of  intellect 

Another  favourable  circumstance,  though  less  to  be 
insisted  on,  was  the  acqu^tance  which  my  brother 
about  the  same  time  formed  with  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert 
(afterwards  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  So- 
cle^), a  man  older  than  himself,  with  considerable 
knowledge  of  science  generally,  and  with  the  advan- 
t^es  of  a  university  education. 

In  considering  the  very  rapid  pn^iress  of  my  brother 
in  chemical  science,  other  circumstances,  be^es  the 
acquaintance  of  these  gentlemen,  may  be  briefly  noticed : 

*  For  «  doKriptiini  of  tUs  remarkabla  mine,  I  may  refcr  the  reader  to 
Mr.  John  Hawkioi'*  paper  on  rabmaiiae  mlsei,  pvbliiked  in  tlie  nme 
Tolome  of  the  work  last  quoted.  Mr.  Havklni  remarki,  that  "  the  dOK 
ot  thia  mine  waa  aa  romantic  M  ita  commencement.  Ita  mxiincrj  wa* 
deaCrayed  by  a  Tcaael  which  broke  from  its  anctrarage  In  the  adjoiunf 
roadatead,  and  nn  againat  it."— P.  US. 
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even  the  locally  of  his  nadre  town  was  &voiirable  to  It. 
The  euiToiiiiding  mines  of  copper  and  tin,  abotmding  in 
a  great  variety  of  splendid  and  extraordinary  minerali, 
worked  to  vast  depths  by  means  of  the  power  of  water 
and  steam;  the  adjoining  clifis  and  headlands,  com- 
posed of  rocks,  strikingly  different,  from  the  granite  of 
the  Land's  End  to  the  serpentine  of  the  Lisard ;  and 
even  the  sea  and  air  of  that  tempestuous  and  ever- 
changing  climate,  could  hardly  &il  to  ronse  the  ca- 
riosity of  his  active  intellect,  imd  to  excite  a  strong 
desire  to  study  the  science  which  promisee  to  expliun 
the  mysterious  operations  of  nature.*  And,  when  he 
did  begin  the  study  of  it,  these  sources  yidded  him 
subjects  in  abundance  to  experimeut  on,  and  bring  into 
play  his  powers  of  research;  even  the  weeds  thrown 
up  by  waves  on  the  sea-shor^,  or  vegetatii^  in  the 
pools  of  salt  water  on  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  aifoided 

*  ne  feoling)  whkli  he  experiencBd,  uaoolatad  with  totaa  of  the 
impreuiTfl  ■oencrj'  in  the  Deigfabourhood  of  hi*  native  place,  are  happllj 
described  in  one  of  hii  eirlieit  poems,  alreadj  alluded  to,  called  "  Ad 
UDfinished  poem  on  the  Monot's  Bay,"  especiallj  in  that  part  of  it  in 
which  the  "  Land's  End"  Is  noticed,  where  "  The  greet  ocean  miii|^ 
with  the  ikr." 

"  Tlij  awfol  height,  Boleriam,  is  not  1o*ed 
Bj  bnaj  man  ;  and  no  one  wanders  there 
Sare  he  who  follows  Nature ;  he  who  seek* 
Amklst  tbjr  onig*  and  storm-beat  roi^  to  And 
The  nurka  of  changes,  teaching  tlie  gnat  laws 
That  r^sed  the  globe  from  chaos  i  or,  he  whose  soul 
I*  wann  with  fire  poetic,— be  who  feela 
Wboi  Natara  amiles  In  beant;,  oc  subUme 
Kiaea  in  majeity :  he  who  can  stand 
Unawed  npon  thj  inmmit  clad  in  tempers, 
And  Tiew  with  raptored  mind  the  roaring  deep 
Sise  o'ee  thy  foam-cUd  base,  while  th«  bUA  ckwd 
Bnrab  with  the  Are  of  heaven." 
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matter  for  inteKsting  iaquiriai>  and  vere,  indeed,  one 
of  the  fint  olijects,  if  not  the  very  firBt,  to  which  be 
applied  himself  in  the  way  of  original  research. 

Moreover,  the  state  of  the  adence  at  that  time  waa 
very  favourable  to  his  rapid  advances  in  it:  a  new 
dieory  of  chemistty,  the  andpblogistic,  only  a  few  years 
bef<«e  bad  been  brought  forward,  and  waa  hardly  yet 
folly  established;  pnemnatic  chemistry  was  a  recent 
aoquisitioi),  and  its  distinguished  diflnrverers  (Black, 
Priestley,  and  Cavendish)  were  still  fiourishing ;  imaly- 
tical  chemistry,  and  chemistry  i4)plied  to  nature  and  the 
arts,  were  even  less  advanced :  in  brief,  the  known 
boundaries  of  the  science  were  of  small  extent,  the 
knowledge  of  it  easily  acquired,  and  in  every  direction 
unexplored  r^ons  tempted  enterprise  and  ambi- 
tion. 

Nor  is  it  undeserving  of  mention,  that  the  coune  of 
study  which  he  himself  had  followed  previous  to  hia 
entering  on  chemistry,  was  well  adapted  to  aid  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  latter :  in  &ct,  it  wag  just  that  course 
which,  in  his  poethumous  work  in  the  dialogue  called 
the  "  Chemical  Philosopher,"  he  recommends  as  a  pre- 
paratory Mie.  From  his  school  education  he  had  ac- 
quired a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  after 
leaving  school,  he  had  learned  French  so  as  to  read 
works  in  that  language  with  perfect  fadhty,  and  to 
speak  it  fluently  (though  not  vrith  a  good  pronunciation ; 
for  his  master  waa  a  Breton);  he  had  mastered  the  ru- 
diments of  the  mathematics ;  his  mind  had  been  exerised 
in  metaphysical  discnstton  ;  and  his  rending  had  been 
more  extensive  than  most  people  would  imagine, 
either  considering  his  youth,  or  what  might  be  supposed 
the  means  within  his  reach.  There  is  now  before  me 
a  list  of  books  which  he  read  before  quitting  Penzance ; 
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it  is  famished  by  Mr.  Coolson  &om  his  own  knowledge! 
In  this  list  are  enamerated  "Locke's  Essays — Reid's, 
and  Stewart's,  Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  Rollio's 
Ancient  Histoiy,  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  History  of  Modem  Europe,  Hume's 
Essays  and  History,  Thomson's  Seasons,  Mitton,  and 
Shakspeare."  Besides  these,  there  were  many  other 
works  which  he  perused,  both  of  science,  literature,  and 
poetry,  either  belonging  to  his  family,  or  borrowed  from 
his  friends,  or  prociu^d  from  a  book  club  in  Penzance, 
to  which  he  was  a  subscriber. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  remarked,  bis  professional  pursuits 
accorded  with  his  chemical,  and  even  promoted  them. 
This  was  a  circumstance  of  some  importance,  inasmuch 
as  he  could  conscientiously  devote  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  hb  favourite  science  without  any 
feeling  of  impropriety,  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
knowledge  he  was  so  assiduously  gaining,  might  be  of 
the  greatest  use  to  him,  both  in  (he  study  and  practice 
of  the  healing  art. 

How  he  conducted  himself  during  his  apprenticeship, 
as  a  student  of  medicme,  and  as  an  assistant  of  his 
master,  now  requires  to  be  mentioned.  It  would  appear 
that  he  applied  himself  with  earnest  zeal  to  his  profes- 
sional studies  and  duties,  and  that  he  gained  equally 
the  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Borlase  and  of  his  patients, 
especially  of  the  poorer  class,  to  whom  he  showed  par- 
ticular kindness.  Mr.  Borlase's  high  opinion  of  him, 
and  estimation  of  his  deserts,  was  proved  by  an  act  of 
generous  kindness,  which  will  be  noticed  in  its  place ; 
and  this  gentleman's  sister,  Mrs.  Foxell,  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  humane  way  in  which  he  behaved  towards 
those  in  humbler  life.  She  has  told  my  sister,  that, 
"  in  all  cases  of  distress,  she  used  to  call  upon  htm,  and 
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always  found  him  ready  to  render  every  aaeistance  in 
his  power;  and  that  she  had  often  heard  him  say 
that  he  wished  to  make  himself  useful  to  his  fellow- 
creatures. " 

Of  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  his  medical  studies 
I  am  not  able  to  give  a  precise  account  Mr.^  Borlase 
was  much  above  the  level  of  country  practitioneis  in 
gen^nl,  both  in  professional  and  literary  attainments ; 
it  may  be  fiurly  inferred  that  he  would  give  all  the 
instruction  in  his  power  to  bis  &vourite  pupil.  His 
collection  of  medical  works  waft,  I  believe,  pretty  exten- 
sive and  good ;  and  to  these  alone  my  brotlier's  reading 
was  not  confined:  he  used  freely  the  books  which 
belonged  to  his  fiiend,  Mr.  John  Tonkin,  and  he  had 
probably  the  use  of  Dr.  Tonkin's  library,  not  to  mention 
some  medical  and  surgical  works  which  bad  belonged 
to  a  Mr.  John  Davy,  a  surgeon,  and  a  near  relation. 
His  progress  in  his  profession  must  have  been  consider- 
abh,  as  when  he  went  to  Bristol,  in  the  fourth  year 
from  the  commencement  of  these  studies,  he  was 
considered  competent  by  Dr.  Beddoes  to  take  charge 
of  the  patients  belonging  to  the  Pneumatic  Institution. 

Though  intensely  devoted  to  study  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  various  knowledge,  he  did  not,  however,  give  up 
shooting  and  fishing.  With  hb  gun  and  dog  (an  excel- 
lent water  spaniel,  called  Chloe"),  be  often  went  to  the 
adjoining  marshes,  where  he  became  a  proficient  in 

*  This  bTOurite  dog  ia  well  remembered  in  PenMDM.  Having  been 
Uikta  tntm  her  mother  ai  tooa  u  bom,  with  the-  greiter  put  of  the 
litter,  the  wu  abont  to  be  drowned.  He  begged  the  gift  of  her,  and,  bjr 
meaoa  of  great  care,  reared  ber.  My  liMer  writea,  that,  "  on  fail  fint 
retnm  from  Brittol,  alter  an  abamce  of  abont  twelve  monthi,  Chloe  did 
not  remember  him  till  be  called  her  bj  name,  and  thea«he  waa  in  atrmni- 
portof  joy."  Her  deseendanta  ore  now  numerooa  in  the  Monnt'a  Baj, 
and  priied  tor  good  qaalitiea. 
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snipe  Bhooting;  or  to  the  more  distant  coven  in  the 
warm  valley  frequented  by  the  woodcock*,  a  kind  of 
shooting  of  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  extremely 
fond.  His  fishing  excursions  were  cliiefly  in  spring, 
when  the  smaU  streams  are  in  the  best  state  for  angling 
— turbid,  in  a  slight  d^;ree,  from  the  mild  rains  common 
in  April  and  May.  His  early  ai^ling  was  like  that  of 
Isaac  Walton ;  he  was  not  then  initiated  into  the  nobler 
mysteries  of  fly-fishing. 

This  period  of  his  life  was,  I  believe,  a  very  h^ipy 
one :  I  mean  the  last  year  be  spent  at  Peneance.  He 
had  become  conscious  of  his  own  powers  of  intellect ; 
he  had  an  enthusiastic  delight  in  the  exennse  of  them ; 
vast  fields  of  unexplored  science  opened  before  him. 
The  love  of  knowledge ;  the  desire  of  distinction ;  tbe 
hope  of  benefiting  mankind ;  in  brie^  every  good  motiTe 
diat  can  act  on  a  generous  mind  influenced  his.  Mr. 
Coulson,  who  was  very  intimately  acquunted  with  him 
at  this  time,  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction 
of  his  great  capacity,  and  also  of  his  nobleness  of 
character.  In  a  pc^r  now  before  me,  written  by  him, 
he  concludes  with  observing  tltat,  "had  he  been  left  to 
bis  bent  without  any  disturbing  impulse,  that  is, 
without  the  connections  which  be  fell  into  fivm  his 
peculiar  ratuation,  he  would  have  exhibited  to  the  world 
a  much  nobler  elevation  than  even  that  to  which  his 
great  powers  raised  him." 

^e  state  of  his  mind  and  feelings  is  portrayed 
in  vivid  characters   in   one    or   two    passages    which 

*  At  that  time.  In  CmhwiU,  little  atteotiaii  ni  paid  to  the  funs- 
l«wi ;  mvrj  one  who  chow  uunied  himi^  with  a  gnu,  and  went  in 
pnnolt  of  the  nuDer  caecia,  bifda  of  paaiage,  iHch  aa  the  woodcock,  loipe, 
and  watw-finrl,  witbovt    anf  licence,   and  withoot    appnhsnaion  of 
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I  haire  fiHind  in  his  note-books  kept  during  thi« 
period:  — 

"I  hare  neither  tkhes,  nor  power,  nor  birth  to 
recommend  me;  ye^  if  I  live,  I  trust  I  ahall  not  be 
of  less  service  to  mankind  and  to  my  firiende  than  if  I 
had  been  bom  vith  these  advantages."  And  this  early 
sentiment  never  forsook  him :  even  in  his  last  days  he 
had  a  feeling  of  the  same  kind,  locking  forward,  vere 
his  life  spared,  to  greater  exertions.  Another  passage 
I  shall  give,  which  I  consider  applicable  to  him,  though 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  wrote  it  of  himself:  if  the  feelings 
were  intended  for  an  kleid  character,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  had  been  experienced  in  great  part  by  himsell  It 
is  a  fiagmeatiunongst  fragments: — 

**  I  gradually  became  oonscious  of  my  powers,  by  com- 
paring them  with  those  of  others.  That  solitary  enthu- 
siasm, however,  which  constituted  my  independence 
was  never  lost.  I  waa  no  longer  anxious  to  know  what 
others  thought  of  me,  and  I  panted  little  after  the  breath 
of  &me.  Hence,  agitated  by  no  passion  but  the  love 
of  truth,  the  desire  to  see  things  in  their  real  %bt 
counteracted  every  other  desire.  My  conversatiMis 
were  plain  and  simple ;  I  perceived  that  circomstancee 
and  the  development  of  my  moral  powers  had  produced, 
or,  rather,  gradually  unfolded,  a  new  moral  character. 
It  was  this  character  that  I  sought  to  improve,  by 
casting  from  me  every  trut  of  hypocrisy  and  conceal- 
ment I  conmdered  aH  my  pos^ble  relations  with  men, 
and  I  found  no  one  which  could  ag^n  possibly  turn  ms 
over  to  dependence." 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that,  in  the  short  space  of 
about  four  months  fivm  the  time  he  commenced  the 
study  of  chemistry,  he  was  in  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Beddoes  on  the  subject  of  heat  and  l^ht     Soon  after. 
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Dr.  Beddoes  offered  turn  the  situation  of  superinteDdent 
of  the  Paeumatic  Inftitution,  wMch  had  been  establbhed 
at  Clifton  for  the  purpose  of  tryiug  the  oiedicinal  effects 
of  different  gases.  After  some  nogociation  respecting 
the  terms  of  the  appointment  (in  which  Mr.  Davies 
Gilbert  aided  him  in  a  very  ftiendly  manner),  he  gladly 
accepted  it,  with  the  consent  of  all  his  fiienda,  excepting 
Mr.  John  Tonkin  (who  had  hoped  he  would  have 
settled  at  Penzance),  and  with  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Borlase,  who  (the  period  of  hia  apprenticeship  not  being 
expired),  in  a  very  generous  manner,  released  him  firom 
"  all  engagements  whatever,  on  account  of  his  excellent 
behaviour;"  adding,  "because,  being  a  youth  of  great 
promise,  I  would  not  obstruct  his  present  pursuits, 
which  are  likely  to  promote  his  fortune  and  hb  fame." 
This  I  have  copied  from  the  back  of  the  indenture  now 
before  me,  written,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Borlase  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1798.  On  the  following  day  he  left  his 
home,  to  enter  upon  his  public  career,  before  he  was 
twenty  years  old.  Even  at  this  time,  when  starting  in 
life,  the  objects  of  science  were  a  miun  consideration 
with  him ;  and  the  expectation  of  having  ampler  means 
for  indulging  bis  love  of  inquiry  was,  I  believe,  the 
chief  temptation  which  prevailed  with  him  to  quit 
Penzance,  and  the  prospects  which  he  there  had  of 
moderate  independence.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beddoes, 
written  when  the  engagement  was  concluded  (of  which 
I  Bnd  a  portion  of  the  rough  draught  in  one  of  his  note- 
books), he  says,  "  I  have  now  made  all  the  experiments 
I  can  make  here:  a  very  short  time  will  arrange  and 
collect  them ;  but  this  I  can  do  better  at  Clifton  than 
at  Penzance," 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Letter  to  hit  mother  on  qnitliTig  home— Adnntigei  of  hu  litiutioD  at 
Clifton— Chineter  of  Dr.  Beddoea— Of  Mr.  Poole— Nolica  of  hU 
reMsrchee,  in  conoexioD  with  his  philoupbical  opinions — Eitncti 
from  hia  note-boohi,  illuBtnitive  of  the  B&me — First  viait  home — Linei 
oa  the  oeesBion — Farther  eitracts  from  note-boofcg,  showing  his  varied 
pQrgnits,  and  modea  of  sentiment  and  thonght — Fragments  of  ■ 
poem — Happ;  life  and  aipirstioiu — Letters  eipietuTe  of  theae  — 
Accepts  an  appointmcDt  m  the  Royal  luatituCion — Ust  of  hia  publi- 
catioDS  nbilst  at  Clifton. 

The  following  letter,  descriptive  of  joutbiul  mind,  and 
of  the  feelings  of  youth  on  going  out  into  the  world, — 
written  ehortlj  after  his  arrival  at  Clifton,  may  eerve  as 
an  introduction  to  this  period  of  his  life.  The  reader 
will  please  to  keep  in  mind  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
and  the  occasion,  and  that  it  was  intended  solely  for  a 
mother's  perusal 

"  October  11th,  1798.     Clifton. 
"  My  dear  Mother, 

"  I  have  now  a  little  leisure  time,  and  I  am  about  to 
employ  it  in  the  pleasing  occupation  of  communicating 
to  you  aa  account  of  all  the  new  and  wonderful  events 
that  have  happened  to  me  since  my  departure. 

"I  suppose  you  received  my  letter,  written  in  a  great 
hurry  last  Sunday,  informing  you  of  my  safe  urival, 
and  kind  reception-  I  must  now  give  you  a  more 
pardcular  account  of  Clifton,  the  place  of  my  residence, 
and  of  my  new  friends.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beddoes,  and  their 
&Duly. 
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"  Cliftoa  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  commanding 
a  view  of  Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood,  conveniently 
elevated  above  the  dirt  and  noise  of  the  city.  Here  are 
houses,  rocks,  woods,  town  and  country,  tn  one  small 
spot;  and  beneath  us,  the  sweetly  flowing  Avon,  so 
celebrated  b;  the  poets.  Indeed,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
more  beautiful  spot :  it  almost  rivals  Penzance,  and  the 
beauties  of  Mount's  Bay. 

"  Our  house  is  capacious  and  handsome ;  my  rooms 
are  very  large,  nice,  and  convenient ;  and,  above  all,  I 
have  an  excellent  laboratoiy.  Now  for  the  inhabitants, 
and  first.  Dr.  Beddoes,  who,  between  you  and  me,  is 
one  of  the  moat  ori^nal  men  I  ever  saw — uncommonly 
short  and  &t,  ^th  httle  elegance  of  manners,  and 
nothing  characteristic  eitema&f  of  genius  or  science ; 
extremely  silent,  and  in  a  few  words,  a  very  bad  com- 
panion. His  behaviour  to  me,  however,  has  been  par- 
ticularly handBom&  He  has  paid  me  the  highest  com- 
pliments on  my  discoveries,  and  has,  in  &ct,  become  a 
convert  to  my  theory,  which  I  Httle  expected.  He  has 
given  up  to  me  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the 
Pneumatic  Hospital,  and  has  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine  a  letter,  to  be  published  in  Novem- 
ber, in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
hi^iest  terms.  Mrs.  Beddoes  is  the  reverse  of  Dr. 
Beddoes — extremely  cheoful,  gay,  and  witty;  she  is 
one  of  the  most  {^easing  women  I  ever  met  with. 
With  a  cultivated  UDderetanding,  and  an  excellent 
heart,  she  combines  an  uncommon  simplicity  of  man- 
ners. We  are  already  veiy  great  fiiends.  She  has 
taken  me  to  see  all  the  fine  scenery  about  Clifton;  for 
the  Doctor,  from  his  occupations  and  his  bulk,  is  unable 
to  walk  much.     In  the  bouse  are  two  sons,  and  a 
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danghter  of  Mr.  lAmbtoo,  veij  fine  children,  from  five 
to  thirteen  yean  of  age. 

"  I  have  visited  Mr.  Hare,  one  of  the  piinapal  sab- 
scribers  to  the  Pnetunatic  Hoqiital,  who  treated  me 
with  great  politeness.  I  am  now  very  much  engaged 
in  conudering  of  the  erection  of  the  Pneumatic  Hospi- 
tal, and  the  mode  of  conducting  it.  I  shall  go  down  to 
Birmingham  to  see  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Keir  in  about  a 
fortnight,  where  I  diall  probal^y  xemain  a  week  or  ten 
dajs;  but  before  then  you  will  again  hear  from  me. 
We  are  just  g<ui%  to  print  at  Cottle's,  in  Bristol,  so  that 
my  time  will  be  much  taken  up,  the  «nimiirig  fortnight, 
in  preparadons  for  the  {voss.  The  theatre  for  lecturing 
is  not  yet  open ;  bol^  if  1  can  get  a  lai^  room  in  Bris- 
tol, and  sabscribers,  I  intend  to  pvB  a  course  of  chemical 
lectures,  as  Dr.  Beddoes  seems  much  to  wish  it. 

"  My  journey  up  was  uncommonly  [deassnt ;  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  travel  all  the  way  with  acquain- 
tances. I  came  into  Exeter  in  a  most  joyfril  time,  the 
celebration  of  Nelstm's  victory.  The  town  was  beauti- 
frdly  illuminated,  and  the  inhabitants  loyal  sad  hi^y. 
I  was  so  pleased  with  Mr.  Russel  and  bis  family,  and 
SMBe  other  of  the  inhabitants  to  whom  I  was  intro- 
doced,  as  to  stay  there  two  days,  which  I  chiefly  spent 
with  Mr.  RusseL  The  morning  after  the  iUuminatioD 
I  rode  round  Exeter  with  Mr.  Russel,  and  was  won- 
derfiiUy  delighted  vritfa  the  country,  which  is  the  most 
beanti&l  and  the  most  higjhly  cultivated  of  any  I  have 
yet  seen. 

"  It  will  give  you  pleasure  when  I  inform  you  that  all 
niy  ezpectadons  are  answered,  and  that  my  situation  is 
just  what  I  could  wish.  But,  for  all  this,  I  v^  often 
think  of  Penzance  snd  my  friends,  with  a  widt  to 
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be  there :  however,  that  time  will  come.  We  are  some 
time  before  we  become  accustomed  to  new  modes  of 
living  and  new  acquaintances. 

"  Believe  me,  your  affectionate  Son, 

"  Humphry  Davt." 

If  the  situation  he  had  accepted  of  superintendent  of 
the  Pneumatic  Institution  had  been  created  purposely 
for  him,  it  could  not  have  been  more  suitable  to  the 
bent  of  his  genius,  or  better  adapted  for  calling  into 
activity  and  developing  fully  the  powers  of  his  mind ; 
and  the  collateral  circumstances  generally  were  not  less 
auspicious.  The  society  he  mixed  with.  Dr.  Beddoes's 
femily,  of  which  he  became  an  inmate,  and  even  the 
scenery  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  all  contributed  to 
exercise  a  fiivourable  influence  over  him. 

The  Pneumatic  Institution  owed  its  rise  to  Dr. 
Beddoes.  It  was  supported  entirely  by  subscription ; 
the  subscribers  to  it  were  chiefly  liberal  men  of  science ; 
and  the  intention  of  founding  it  was  to  afford  an 
opportunity  of  giving  a  &ir  trial  to  the  medicinal  effects 
of  the  different  gases,  with  the  sanguine  hope  then 
indulged  iQ,  started  and  supported  by  Dr.  Beddoes, 
that  poweriul  remedies  might  be  found  amongst  them ; 
that  diseases  hitherto  bidding  defiance  to  medical  art, 
by  means  of  them  might  be  cured  or  relieved ;  and 
that,  in  the  investigation  of  their  operation,  light  would 
be  thrown  on  many  obscure  parte  of  pbyeiok^,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  medicid  science,  both  in  regard 
to  practice  and  theoiy.  Such  was  the  design  of  the 
institution,  which  was  to  be  provided  with  all  the 
means  likely  to  promote  it — an  hospital  for  patients, 
a  laboratory  for  experimental  research,  and  a  theatre 
for  lecturing. 
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Dr.  Beddoes  himself  was  a  very  remarkable  man, 
admirably  fitted  to  promote  inquiry,  better  than  to  con- 
duct it.  To  give  the  reader  ao  insight  into  his  cha- 
racter, I  shall  introduce  here  a  sketch  of  him,  imtten 
by  my  brother  in  the  Ia£t  year  of  his  life,  when,  a  vale- 
tudinarian, he  amused  himself  with  looking  back  on  his 
old  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  in  describing  the 
most  distinguished  of  them : — "  Beddoes  was  reserved 
in  manner,  and  almost  dry ;  but  bis  countenance  was 
very  agreeable.  He  was  cold  in  conversation,  and  appa- 
rently much  occupied  with  his  own  peculiar  views  and 
theories.  Nothing  could  be  a  stronger  contrast  to  hb 
apparent  coldness  in  discussion,  than  his  wild  and  active 
imagination,  which  was  as  poetical  as  Darwin's.  He 
was  little  enlightened  by  experiment,  and,  I  may  say, 
little  attentive  to  it.  He  had  great  talents,  and  much 
reading,  but  had  lived  too  little  amongst  superior  men. 
On  his  death-bed  he  wrote  me  a  most  affecting  letter, 
regretting  his  scientific  aberrations.  I  remember  one 
expression;  'Like  one  who  has  scattered  abroad  the 
avena  fatua  of  knowle^e,  from  which  neither  branch, 
nor  blossom,  nor  fruit  has  resulted,  I  require  the  conso- 
ladons  of  a  fnend.'  Beddoes' had  talents  which  would 
have  exalted  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  philosophical  emi- 
nence, if  they  bad  been  applied  with  discretion." 

Dr.  Beddoes's  family  was  a  very  agreeable  one:  it 
owed  its  chief  charm  to  Mrs.  Beddoes  whom  I  have 
always  heard  spoken  of  as  a  very  delightful  person, 
especially  by  my  brother,  who  had  a  sincere  regard  and 
esteem  for  her,  and  ever  at^r  a  grateful  feeling  of  her 
kindness.  I  will  not  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  of 
inserting  here  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  this  lady, 
written  by  him  some  years  after:    there  is  this  brief 
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notice  attached  to  them:  —  "Glenarm,  August,  1806, 
by  moonlight,  a  view  of  the  chff  and  sea." — 

"  Think  not  that  I  fbrgtt  tha  daji. 
When  fint,  thnia^  Tangh  nahaaated  wtji, 
Wb  mOTttd  along  the  moont^n  sidv, 
Whare  Atod  meeta  the  Sercm  tide ; 
When  in  the  aprinf  of  jocthfol  tbonght 
The  hoora  of  confldenca  we  cao^t. 
And  Natnre'a  cjiildran,  tree  and  wild, 
Bqoicad,  or  griered,  or  frown'd,  or  amiled, 
Aa  wafward  fiucj  chaUMd  to  moTC 
Our  bearta  to  hope,  or  fear,  ot  lore. 

"  Sinca  tlut  time  of  Iranaient  pUuare 
Eigbt  long  j«an  have  flll'd  thdr  meaaore. 
And  aeeaes  and  objeela  gnad  and  new 
Have  crowded  on  mj  dauled  riew ;  — 
Viaiona  of  beanty,  tjpea  of  heaTen, 
XJnaak'd-for  klndneaa  fredj  giTen  ; 
Art,  Nature,  in  their  nobleat  dreaa — 
The  city  and  tlie  wildemeH  ; 
The  world  in  all  ita  Tarying  formi, 
Cootentnenta,  elondt,  ambfUoD'a  atormt. 

"  Yet  atill  in  anch  a  bnay  acene, 
And  inch  a  period  paaa'd  between. 
The  recoUeetiona  never  die 
Of  onr  earlj  aynipaChT : 
And  in  the  gowl  that  wanna  my  heart 
Yonr  frieodalup  beara  a  Irriag  part ; 
With  many  a  thought  and  feeling  twined 
Of  inllaance  healthy,  noble,  kind ; 
Virtnei  from  your  eiampls  caught, 
And  withont  aawa  or  precept  tanght, 

"  The  proof  thla  ttanqnil  moment  give* 
How  livid  the  remembranoe  lirea ; 
For  e'en  in  Nature's  forma  I  see 
Some  atrong  memorials  of  thee : 
Tbe  aDtamnal  foliage  of  the  wood. 
The  tranijnU  flowing  ot  the  flood. 
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'Hie  down  with  prnphi  Itsath  o'enprrad, 
Tho  awful  olifT'i  figuitic  head, 
The  moonbeam  on  the  amre  slcjr, 
Are  blended  widi  thf  memorj." 

The  socie^  of  Clifton  at  this  time,  of  which  Dr. 
Beddoes's  house  may  be  considered  as  the  gathering 
poiDt,  was  more  literary  and  intellectual  than  usual. 
Many  men  of  genius  resided  there,  or  in  Bristol,  or 
made  it  a  place  of  frequent  resort.  The  most  dietin- 
goished  amongst  the  number,  Mr.  Southey,  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, and  Mr.  Tobin,  had  very  little  the  advantage  of 
my  brother  in  age;  they  were  entering  with  eager 
emulation  on  the  course  of  glory ;  be  formed  their 
acqufuntance  and  obtained  their  6-iendsliip ;  and  though 
the  great  objects  of  bis  pursuit  were  of  a  scientific 
nature,  yet  he  found  time  to  take  a  part  irith  them  in 
labours  purely  literary. 

As  the  reputation  of  the  Pneumatic  Institution  in- 
creased, persons  of  consideration,  and  many  men  of 
rank  and  science,  from  various  motives,  either  of  health 
or  curiosity,  visited  it  frwn  a  distance,  and  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  forming  valuable  acquaintances. 
Of  the  former,  I  shall  mention  only  one,  the  late  Mr. 
Poole,*  of  Nether  Stowey,  in  Somersetshire,  whose 
acquaintance  with  him  b^n  here,  and  soon  ripened 
into  a  friendship  which  was  cherished  by  both  ever  after. 

■  or  dii*  moit  amUUe,  eieettent  and  talented  man,  (alaa  [  now  do 
more,  be  died  in  1837.)  diere  i*  an  enlog]',  vritten  by  Mr.  Colerid|e, 
vbrthf  of  both.  "A  mu  whom  I  haTe  seen  now  In  his  barveit  field,  or 
the  market ;  now  in  a  -eoMraittee-TWom  with  the  Rickmani  and  Rinir- 
do*  of  the  age  ;  at  another  time  with  DaTjr,  WoUaitoD  and  tbe  Wedge- 
woodt  i  now  with  Wordaworlh,  Souther,  "'^  o^'i  friends  not  nnheurd 
of  in  tiie  rapnblic  of  letter* ;  now  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  rich  end 
Ae  noUe  ;  and  now  preilding  at  tlie  amnnal  dinner  of  a  village  iienellt 
•oclety  ;  and  in  each,  aeeming  to  be  in  the  Terj  place  lie  waa  intended 
for,  and  talcing  the  part  to  which  hie  taitea,  talenta, 
d2 
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In  the  beginning  of  1799,  he  took  up  hia  residence  in 
a  house  in  Dowery-equarc,  Clifton,  -which  was  provided 
with  a  laboratory,  and  fitted  up  for  the  purposes  of  the 
institution.  Here  be  applied  himself  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  and  zeal  to  variaus  research ; — as  to  the  com- 
pleting his  experiments  for,  and  finishing  bis  essays 
on  Heat  and  Light,  before  alluded  to,  which  were 
published  this  year; — the  determining  of  the  nature 
of  the  epidermia  of  the  hollow  plants, — an  investigation 
he  undertook  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  obseiv 
vation  of  a  child ; — but,   above  all,  investigating  the 

pvehim  in  admitted  right.  Aadyet,"  (add*  Mr.  Coleridge)  "tbUianot 
the  moit  renarkable,  not  the  indivlduaUsiiig  trait  of  our  friend's  cha. 
racter.  It  ia  almott  overloolied  in  the  originalit;  and  Ttcinesi  of  hii 
intellect  i  Id  the  life,  freahneu  and  practical  Taloe  of  his  remariii  and 
notices,  truths  pincked  ai  they  are  growing,  and  delivered  to  jon  with 
the  dew  on  them, — the  fair  eanlnga  of  an  ohserring  eye,  armed  and 
kept  on  the  watch  by  thought  and  meditation  (  and  above  all,  in  tte 
integrity,  i.e.  entirenta  of  bis  being,  (tiif'^niiii  tl  tiiu  etrSvat),  the 
steadiaess  of  his  attachments,  the  activity  and  persUtency  of  a  benevo- 
lence, which  so  generally  preates  a  warm  temper  into  the  service  of  a  yet 
wanner  heart,  and  so  lights  ap  the  little  flaws  and  [mperfectioiis,  inddent 
to  humanity  even  in  its  choicest  specimens,  that  were  their  removal  at 
the  option  of  his  ftiends,  (and  fcw  have,  or  deserve  to  have  so  many  t) 
not  a  nan  among  them  bat  would  vcda  for  leaving  him  as  be  is.'' — This 
beautiful  character  waa  written  of  Mr.  Poole  when  alive,  and  published 
in  Coltridge'i  CotutUvtian  if  iht  Chwrch  and  Statt.  I  hare  extracted 
it  f^m  an  affectionate  diaconrse  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  delivered 
in  the  cbnrcb  of  Nether  Stowey,  (Mr.  Poole's  place  of  residence,)  on 
the  17tb  September,  1837,  by  the  Re*.  John  Sandford.  AUuding  to 
the  oocasion.  he  deptots  tonchingly  the  feeling  which  accompanied 
it.  "  An  event  has  occurred  in  this  pariah,  which  seema  etpecially  to 
call  for  the  lessons  and  consoladona  of  raligion.  It  la  one  which  lias 
come  home  to  the  hearths  snd  bearta  of  all  among  yon.  All  brows  are 
saddened  with  the  samegrief,  and  sU  mouths  flUed  with  the  same  lamenta- 
tion. I  behold  therarespectacleof  anentirepopalation.Btriclcenwiththe 
tame  aorrow,  mingling  their  tear*  together,  and  exclaiming,  as  with  one 
voice,  ■  Our  &ther,  our  father  1  the  chariot  of  larae),  and  the  horaemen 
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effects  of  the  gases  in  respiration.  Of  tliese,  the  nitrous 
oxicte  was  one  of  the  first  he  experimented  upon.  Its 
agency  he  fbuiMl  to  be  of  a  very  novel  and  wonderfiil 
kind,  contiaiy  to  all  expectation,  and  (Umoet  exceeding 
belie£  This  discovery  gave  a  particular  direction  to 
his  inquiries,  and  maj  be  considered  as  the  origin  of 
that  work  which  contained  their  results,  and  which 
established  lus  character  as  a  chemical  philosopher.  It 
was  published  in  the  summer  of  1800.  Even  before  it 
was  out  of  the  press,  he  had  embraced  another  train  of 
research,  new  and  most  important; — he  had  begun  that 
series  of  galvanic  experiments  which  ultimately  led  to 
some  of  his  greatest  discoveries. 

In  regard  to  the  formation  of  his  scientific  character, 
this  was  a  very  critical  period  of  his  life ;  and  it  is  well 
shown  in  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  different 
subjects  of  inquiry  to  which  I  have  briefly  alluded. 
He  started  in  his  career  of  chemical  inquiry,  as  he  had 
before  done  in  metaphysical,  in  all  the  presumption  of 
youtbtul  daring,  with  undue  confidence  in  his  specuU- 
tions,  and  in  speculation  in  generaL  His  first  pub- 
lished essays  on  Heat  and  Light  are  very  characteristic, 
as  the  bold  attempts  of  an  original  and  enterprising 
mind,  and  bearing  the  stamp,  at  the  same  time,  of 
youth  and  of  genius, — in  the  &ults  belonging  to  the 
one,  and  the  redeeming  qualities  of  the  Cther,  marked, 
as  they  are  by  invention,  by  a  certtun  strength  and  pre- 
cision of  reasoning  power,  and  by  much  ingenuity  both 
of  ideas  and  experiments,  and  also  by  want  of  caution, 
and  the  precipitancy  of  a  very  young  man,  which 
sometimes  appears  as  a  defect  of  modesty.  He  himself, 
with  surprising  rapidity,  detected  the  errors  into  which 
he  had  fallen ;  and  he  did  so  probably  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  other  researches  in  which  he  immediately 
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engaged,  of  a  deecriptioa  fitted  to  afford  precise  re- 
sults— and  yet  such  that  no  ingooui^  a  prwri  coul^ 
have  conceived,  and  some  of  them  so  singular  and 
surprising,  that  no  imagination  could  Ikave  invented. 
He  must  now  have  become  acquainted  practically  with 
the  value  of  the  Baconian  maxim, — that  fust  aphorism 
of  the  "  Novum  Organnm  Scientiamm," — "  Homo  Na- 
turae minister,  et  interpres,  tantum  fecit  et  intel%it 
quantum  de  Naturw  ordine  re  vel  mente  observaverit : 
nee  amplius  ^t,  aut  potest."  Indeed,  I  am  di£j>OBed 
to  think,  that  after  the  publication  of  these  essays,  he 
almost  immediately  acquired,  and  for  a  short  time  felt, 
even  an  undue  aversion  to  hypothecs.  His  own  opi- 
nions expressed  respectii^  tiiese  essays  are  strongly 
indicative  of  his  altered  views.  "I  b^^  the  pursuit 
of  chemiatty  by  speculations  and  theories:  more  mature 
reflection  convinced  me  of  my  errors,  and.  of  the  limita- 
tioii  of  our  powers, — the  dangers  of  false  generalization, 
and  the  difficulty  of  forming  true  ones."  Tlus  I  find 
written  in  darker  ink  between  the  lines  of  a  note-book 
kept  in  1799,  consisting  chiefly  of  speculative  views 
concerning  the  connexion  of  li&  and  chemical  acdon,  or 
of  physiology  and  chemistry.  In  another  place,  bear- 
ing date  of  August  of  the  sune  year  in  which  his 
essays  appeared,  is  the  following  reflection : — "  When 
I  consider  the  variety  of  theories  that  may  be  formed 
on  the  slender  iboodation  of  one  or  two  &ct5, 1  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  business  of  the  true  philosopher  to 
avoid  them  altogether.  It  is  more  laborious  to  accu- 
mulate fects  than  to  reason  concerning  them ;  but  one 
good  experiment  is  of  more  value  than  the  ingenuity  of 
a  bnun  like  Newton's."  And,  in  the  same  note-book, 
written  about  the  same  time  as  the  preceding,  alluding 
to  hb  essays,  he  says>  "  I  was  perhaps  wrong  in  pub- 
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Itsbuig  Trith  snch  haste  a  new  tlieory  of  cbenuBtry. 
My  mind  waa  ardeot  and  enthuaastic  I  believed  that 
I  bad  discovered  the  truth.  Since  that  time  my  know- 
ledge offsets  ie  increased, — since  that  time  I  have  become 
more  sceptical."  His  other  inquiries  referred  to,  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  conducted,  strongly  indicate 
his  changed  opinion,  reladve  to  the  vainnesB  of  mere 
epeculation, — they  are,  indeed,  remarkably  contrasted 
with  his  first, — they  are  purely  experimental  and  in- 
ductive ; — a  convincing  proof  that  he  had  now  become, 
what  he  always  after  continued,  the  experimental  and 
inductive  philosopher. 

No  one  ever  engaged  in  pnreuit  with  loftier  views 
before  him,  or  with  more  sangnine  expectatjons  of 
attaining  them.  The  former  is  strongly  indicated  by  a 
passage  in  a  note-book,  which  was  written  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring  of  1799,  when  lus  views  respecting  spe- 
culation were  in  -progteas  of  change.  He  remarks, 
"  The  briUiant  discoveries  which  have  enriched  chemi- 
cal science  in  these  latter  days,  have,  perhaps,  induced 
the  philosophers  who  made  them  to  conclnde  too  hastily 
that  science  had  arrived  at  perfection.  But  though 
chemical  theory  has  made  some  advance,  when  we  con- 
sider our  inability  to  calculate  reanlts ;  our  ignorance  of 
the  attraction  that  binds  many  principles  together,  and 
of  the  compoution  of  oi^anic  matter,  we  shall  find  that 
the  field  of  nature  is  yet  but  little  explored,  and  that 
the  most  sublime  and  important  part  of'cbemistiy  is 
yet  unknown." — "In  doctrine,"  he  continues,  "the 
attention  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  sii^le  and 
double  affinities :  even  the  union  between  the  acids  tmd 
alkalies,  and  metallic  oxides,  has  been  considered  as 
effected  by  the  simple  attractions  of  the  individual 
compounds ;  nothing  has  been  done  towards  estimating 
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the  attractions  of  the  simple  principles  in  compound 
substances.  The  perfection  of  chemical  philosophy,  or 
the  laws  of  ccnpnscular  motion,  most  depend  on  the 
knowlec^  of  all  the  simple  substances,  their  mutual 
attractions,  and  the  ratio  in  which  these  attractions 
increase  or  diminish,  with  increese  or  diminution  of 
temperature.  These  being  ascertained,  chemistry  would 
become  a  sdence  so  &r  generalised  as  to  enable  calcu- 
lations to  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  result  of  any 
new  apposition  of  particles.  The  first  step  towards 
these  laws  will  be  the  decompofiition  of  those  bodies 
which  are  at  present  uudecompounded."  The  bodies 
thus  alluded  to  were  the  fluoric,  muriatic,  and  boracic 
acids,  the  alkalies,  and  earths;  the  elements  of  all 
which,  in  a  few  years  from  this  time,  he  succeeded  in 
developing :  even  now  he  attempted  it  in  regard  to  the 
acids,  as  some  tmther  extracts  will  show.  I  sluvll  give 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur :  they  are  well 
fitted  to  display  the.vastneas  of  the  scheme  of  research 
which  he  then  proposed  to  enter  upon.  The  following 
"  Prospectus  of  Experiments"  was  written  in  the  spring  ' 
of  1799 :—     . 

"  To  decompose  the  muriatic,  boracic,  and  fluoric 
acids ;  to  try  tri^e  affinities,  and  the  contact  with  heated 
combustible  bodies  at  a  high  temperature." 

"  To  ascertun  all  the  phenomena  of  oxydation." 

"  To  discover  with  accuracy  the  v^etable  process." 

Immediately  after  he  notices  other  great  undertakings 
which  he  contemplated : — 

"  Two  great  woiks, — 

" '  The  Laws  of  Corpuscular  Motion.' 

" '  The  Theory  of  Passion.' 

"  Smaller  ones, — 

"  *  The  Theory  of  Light,  foimded  upon  Experiments.' 
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" '  An  Account  of  Experiments.' " 

In  the  following  page  lie  aalcs,  "  May  we  not  be  able 
to  decompose  muriaUc  acid  by  beating  some  of  tbe 
muriates  of  tbe  metals  red,  and  sending  sulphur  in 
vapour  througb  tbem  ?  Tbe  muriate  of  lead  might  be 
tried  in  tbis  way,  or  the  munate  of  copper.  The 
attracdon  of  copper  for  sulpbur,  and  the  attraction  of 
sulphur  for  oxygen,  would  most  probably  effect  tbe  de- 
composition." From  which  it  is  evident  that,  in  con- 
formity with  the  then  received  anal<^ies,  he  supposed 
muriatic  acid  a  compound  of  a  base  and  of  oxygen. 

He  proposes  other  methods  to  endeavour  to  effect  tbe 
decomposition ;  but  I  can  find  no  precise  mention  of 
the  results,  excepting  of  an  experiment  on  electrifying, 
or  passing  sparks  through  muriatic  acid  gas,  wbicb 
underwent  do  change :  there  are,  indeed,  slight  notices 
of  experiments,  wbicb  failed,  just  sufficient  to  bring 
tbem  to  bis  recollection;  they  were  all  unsuccessfii], 
and  did  not  require  to  be  minutely  recorded.  He  must 
have  satisfied  himself  by  his  first  trials,  that  his  means 
-  at  that  time  were  not  adequate  to  tbe  end ;  and  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  renewed  the  attempt  till  his  ex- 
tended researches  had  made  him  master  of  a  new 
agent  of  analysis,  the  power  of  which  did  not  disappoint 
bim. 

Tbe  extraordinary  zeal  with  which  be  devoted  him- 
self to  research  at  this  time,  and  bis  great  powers  of 
application,  are  foreibly  shown  in  tbe  rapidity  of  bis 
labours.  His  "Researches"  were  published  in  the 
summer  of  1800;  a  work  so  laborious  might  have  suf- 
ficed for  tbe  life  of  an  ordinary  man ;  the  materials  of  it 
were  collected  and  put  t<^tber  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  time.  In  a  note-book  now  before  me,  there  is  a 
rough  draft  of  a  prefiice,  in  which  he  says,  "  These 
d5 
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experiments  have  been  made  since  April,  1799,  the 
period  when  I  first  breathed  nitrous  oxide.  Ten  months 
of  incessant  htbour  were  employed  in  making  (hem; 
three  months  in  detailing  them."  So  intense  indeed 
was  his  application,  and  so  Uttle  his  regard  for  health 
or  even  life,  which  was  often  endangered,  and  once  nearly 
lost  from  the  breathing  of  carboretted  hydrc^n,  that 
he  was  under  the  necessi^  of  leaving  the  laboratory  for  a 
time,  when  most  anxious  to  complete  his  inquiries,  and 
seek  the  renewal  of  health  and  strength  in  his  native 
fur. 

This  his  first  visit  home  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1799,  was  marked  by  tfae  same  ardour  as  he  showed  in 
eveiy  thing  he  undertook.  He  wrote  to  announce  his 
ihtention,  and  arrived  before  his  letter.  He  then  re- 
mained at  Penzance  about  a  month,  variously  occupied, 
dividing  his  time  between  his  family  and  his  old  friends 
and  bis  favourite  amusements  of  fishing,  shooting,  geolcH 
giung  and  experimenting.  Though  his  visit  was  for 
BO  short  a  time  and  suddenly  determined  on,  yet  be 
brought  with  him  a  case  of  chemical  apparatus  consi- 
derably larger  than  the  one  which  some  years  after,  he 
carried  with  him  on  his  continental  trav^. 

Probably  at  this  time,  the  following  irregidar  verses 
were  written  in  the  enthusiasm  of  youthful  feeling,  on 
revisiting  home;  he^htened  by  various  emotions  from 
acquired  and  anticipated  &me  in  the  pursuit  of 
science :  — 

"  Man;  dtfs  htTe  pua'd, 
Balored  Dxae,  linoe  lut  my  irat  eyx  nw 
He  miMDbMdi*  gild  thy  wbiidj. tomiatl  ware*. 
AmbitioQi  then,  confiding  in  ber  powen, 
Spandng  the  priion, —  onward  flew  my  uol. 
To  mingle  >itli  her  kindreil ;  —  in  the  brecie 
That  waftt  npon  it*  wingi  fatority, 
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To  hew  tha  Tak«  of  praiaa;  —  andnot  innin 

H&TG  thue  bigh  hopet  coistcd,  —  not  iimm 

The  dew  of  Ubonr  hai  oppreu'd  my  brow, 

Od  wluch  tbe  roM  of  ptewore  cever  glow'd ; 

For  I  Iwre  cwted  of  that  ncred  itnua 

Of  Haetm,  whose  deUdoni  water  flows 

From  NatDTc'*  bosom.     I  have  felt  the  warmth. 

The  gentle  infloeDce  of  congeaisl  loals, 

Whoss  kindrad  hopes  bare  dMor'd  me ;  who  have  taught 

Hj  irritable  spirit  how  to  bear 

Ilyostiae  i  who  bare  giTen 

New  plumes  of  rapture  to  m;  soaring  wing 

When  ruffled  with  the  sodden  breath  of  storms. 

Here,  tbrongb  the  trembling  moonshine  of  the  groTe, 

Mj  earliest  laji  were  wafted  1>7  tike  breese,  — 

And  here  mf  Uniting  spirit  leam'd  to  trace 

The  mystic  laws  from  whose  high  energy 

The  moTing  atoms,  in  eternal  change, 

Still  rlH  to  animation. 

Belored  rocks  I  thon  ocean  white  with  mitt, 

Once  more  with  joy  1  Tiew  tbeei 

Once  more  ye  lire  npon  my  hamid  eyes ; 

Once  more  ye  walcen  in  my  throbbing  breast 

The  sympathies  of  natnre.    Now  1  go 

Once  more  to  visit  my  remember'd  home. 

With  heartfelt  raptnre,— there  to  mingle  tears 

Of  pnraat  lo»e, —  to  feel  the  ecstatic  glow 

Of  warm  afllKtioa,  and  again  to  view 

Hm  ro^  li^t  that  shone  npon  ny  youth." 


Beffldee  chemical  there  were  other  poTBuits  which  had 
a  portion  of  hia  time  at  Bristol :  these  require  notice  as 
exemplifying  tiie  varied  powers  of  his  mind,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  he  was  moat  intensely  occupied  in 
experimental  research. 

The  following  memorandmn,  which  occurs  in  a  note- 
book kept  when  he  first  went  to  Brisb^  will  give  the 
reader  a  distinct  idea  of  the  intellectual  life  he  thea  led, 
and  of  tiiat  variety  of  pursuit  just  alluded  to :  — 

"  Aioftrtion.— To  woA  two  hours  with  pen  before 
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break&st  on  tlie  '  Lover  of  Nature ;'  and  '  The  Feelings 
of  Eldon,'  from  six  till  eight;  from  nine  ull  two,  in 
experiments ;  from  four  to  ax,  reading ;  seven  till  ten, 
metaphyseal  reading  (i  e.  system  of  the  universe).'' 

And  bis  note-books  generally,  at  this  period,  were 
not  less  characteristic;  thej  contain  mixed  together, 
without  the  least  regard  to  order,  schemes  and  miautes 
of  experiments,  passing  thoughts  of  various  kinds,  lines 
of  poetiy(but  these  are  in  small  proportion),  fragments 
of  stories  and  romances,  metaphysical  fragments,  and 
sketches  of  philosophical  essays.  Some  specimens  may 
not  be  uninteresting. 

Amongst  the  last-mentioned,  the  essays,  there  is  one 
on  Edncation,  one  on  Luxury,  one  on  Genius,  and  one 
on  Dreaming.  That  on  education  is  called  "  Hints 
towuxls  a  Treatise  to  be  entided  Observations  on 
Education  and  the  Formation  of  the  Human  Intellect, 
designed  for  the  Use  of  Parents  and  Instructors."  In 
the  beginning  of  it  he  adverts  to  the  impulses  to  which 
the  foetus  in  atero  is  exposed,  according  to  a  very  eariy 
speculation  already  mentioned.  He  supposes  that 
the  feelings  which  may  be  there  experienced  by  means 
of  the  sense  of  touch  and  of  hearing  "may  have  an 
influence  on  the  individual,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
feelings  of  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  childhood, 
though  not  recollected,  may  have  on  the  character  of 
the  man."  He  next  considers  how  the  child  may  be 
affected  after  birth ;  what  are  the  sources  of  its  pleasures 
and  ptuns;  and  how  the  passions  result  from  them. 
He  insists  on  the  propriety  of  not  associating  pfun  with 
moral  agents,  and  of  giving  in&nts  as  little  pain  as 
possible,  soothing  them  when  cross,  and  not  beating 
them,  so  that  the  irascible  passions  may  be  kept  down, 
and  not  excited.-    On  the  same  humane  principle,  when 
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children  are  ill,  he  inculates  the  opposing  imtable  and 
peeviah  feeling  by  all  innocent  means  adapted  to 
amose  and  please  them,  so  that  their  attention  may  be 
diverted  from  pain.  He  faints  at  the  punishment  of 
children,  when  necessary,  by  machines,  that  the  pain 
inflicted  may  not  be  associated  with  a  moral  agent 
He  alludes  to  the  "detestable  practice  of  humouring 
children  by  tarns."  He  proposes  showing  them  the 
beauties  of  nature.  He  notices  "  the  misendile  habit  of 
punishing  them  by  anticipated  pain,  by  Trhich  that  pain 
becomes  associated  with  ideas  which  have  no  relation 
to  the  fault."  These  are  some  of  the  heads  of  the 
treatise  belonging  to  the  first  era ;  others  of  a  second 
and  third  era  are  also  given,  but  without  any  details. 
It  is  probable  that  he  never  went  further  with  this 
intended  treatise ;  yet  here  and  there  notices  are  dis- 
persed, ns  if  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  it,  and 
indicating  that  the  subject  was  still  floating  in  his  mind. 
There  occurs  in  one  of  his  note-books  the  opening  of  a 
romance,  "  The  Histoiy  of  Passion ;  a  Philosophical 
Narrative,"  which  was  periiaps  intended  to  embody  bis 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  human  character ;  and  it  is  preceded  by 
the  following  sketch  of  man  in  his  prepress  through 
life:— 

"  The  In&nt,  being  of  sensation. 

"  The  Youth,  being  of  imagination. 

«  The  Lover. 

"  The  Social  being. 

"  The  Lc^pathist. 

"  The  Lover  of  money. 

"  The  Lover  of  science, 

"  The  Lover  <rf  nature. 

"  Recurrence  of  former  feelings. 
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"  The  Lover  of  future  existence." 

Hereafter  I  shall  insert  s  poem  of  his,  which  was 
written,  in  part,  in  1801,  and  which  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  same  train  of  thought ;  as,  indeed,  did  his  own  life 
generally,  as  if  he  wrote  &om  bis  perceptions  of  self 
more  than  from  reflections  on  others. 

Of  the  "  Essay  on  Genius,"  fragments  merely  were 
written.  He  commences  with  noticing  "  The  wonderfiii 
difiereace  in  the  nature  of  men,  between  thoee  who  are 
insignificant  in  their  powers  and  ^patently  isolated  in 
their  influences — who  live  only  whilst  they  move,  and 
cease  to  act  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  exist ;  and  those 
whose  agency  extends  over  the  whole  social  world — who 
are  full  of  energy  in  life,  and  leave  behind  them  monu- 
ments of  thought  capable  of  perpetuating  their  exist- 
ence." He  inquires,  "  What  b  this  generating  &cul^ 
of  man,  which  acts  throi^  the  immensity  of  ages? 
How  is  it  produced,  and  in  what  manner  does  it 
operate?" 

"Great  powers,"  he  observes,  "have  never  been 
exerted  independent  of  strong  feelings.  The  rapid 
arrangements  of  ideas,  from  their  various  analogies  to 
the  equally  r^id  compaiisone  of  these  analogies,  with 
facta  uniformly  occurring  during  the  progress  of  difr- 
covery,  have  existed  only  in  thoee  minds  where  the 
agency  of  strong  and  various  motives  is  perceived — of 
modves  modifying  each  other,  mingling  with  each  other, 
and  producing  that  fever  of  emotion,  which  is  the  joy 
of  existence,  and  the  consciousness  of  life." 

The  heads  (for  there  is  little  more)  of  his  "  Obeerva- 
tions  on  Luxury  "  express  clearly  his  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  they  are  not  unworthy  of  maturer  years ; 
nor  do  I  believe  that  he  ever  swerved  from  the  principles 
contained  iu  them,  though  at  times,  some  of  bis  habits 
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of  Ijie  might  ^pear  to  be,  as  they  were  said  to 
be,  luxurious.  I  shall  make  onlj  one  extract  from 
\bsm:  — 

"  Nature  and  domestic  attachments  the  true  sources 
of  h^piitesB.  CosmopolitaiiuBm,  the  love  of  notoriety, 
not  &me, — the  love  of  pleasure,  all  &tal  to  the  first  and 
stnK^^t  feelings  of  our  nature.  In  general  society, 
the  feelings  are  so  mixed  up,  and  prevented  from  ever 
arriving  at  maturity ;  hence  the  p^  medtre-itm  of  men 
and  women  of  quality." 

On  the  snl^t  of  dreams  a  good  many  observations 
occur,  and  many  of  them  arising  out  of  his  own  experi- 
ence. His  theory  of  them  is  expressed  in  the  following 
passage:  — 

"  Oar  waking  existence  is  composed  of  impreseionB, 
ideas,  and  feelings,  of  diffisrent  d^rees  of  vividness, 
which  succeed  each  o&er  in  what  may  be  called  trains. 
The  post  is  simple  memory,  iiie  futore  is  analogy,  and 
the  present  is  made  up  of  impressions,  sometimea, 
thotigb  rarely,  simple,  but  often  ouxed  or  aesociated 
with  the  past  and  the  fiiture.  In  dreams,  all  the  ideas 
occtming  seem  to  be  of  one  degree  of  vividness.  There 
is  neither  past  nor  future,  no  mixture  of  impressions 
with  ideas;  the  feelings  occur  as  in  waking,  though 
sddom  connected  with  what  may  be  called  the  secondary 
reflective  feelings,  those  produced  when  an  action,  at 
Urn  pleasant,  after  a  time  becomes  the  contrary.  The 
mixtures  of  memories  and  analogies,  which  are  mitred, 
in  waking,  by  the  peculiariy  modifying  and  connecting 
impreasioDB  in  the  order  of  nature,  are  here  called  up 
and  modified  only  by  slight  organic  feeUngs ;  generally 
so  slight  as  to  lose  their  independent  existence,  and  can 
only  be  traced  by  impressions  which  are  connected  with 
them." 
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The  works  of  fiction,  to  which,  it  has  heen  remarked, 
he  even  now  occasitmally  turned  his  attention,  from 
the  fragments  of  them  which  remiun,  appear  to  hare 
been  intended  to  illustrate,  in  a  popular  manner,  his 
own  philosophical  and  metaphysical  views ;  such  as 
« The  Child  of  Education,  or  the  Narrative  of  W. 
Morley;"  "The  Lover  of  Nature,  or  the  Feelings  of 
Eldon ;"  "  The  Dreams  of  a  Solitary ;"  "  Imla,  the 
Man  of  Simplicity;  a  Romance;"  "The  Villager;  8 
Tale  for  the  common  People,  to  prove  that  great  Cities 
are  the  Abodes  of  Vice,"  &c.  Of  some  of  these  only  the 
titles  and  plans  are  given ;  of  others,  portions  are  written ; 
but  they  are  so  intermixed  with  notices  on  other  subjects, 
and  reflections,  that  it  is  oflen  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  noted  down  as  his  own  sentiments  and 
feelings,  and  what  is  sketched  as  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  imaginary  persons  of  his  stories.  In 
this  respect  there  is  a  coneiderable  resemblance  between 
these  fragments  an4.the  last  works  which  he  composed ; 
Tiz.  "  Days  of  Fly-fishing,"  and  "  The  Last  Days  of 
a  Ftiloaopher,"  or  "  Consolations  in  Travel ;"  and  it 
is  curious  to  see  that  between  them  there  are  other  and 
more  important  points  of  resemblance ;  as  if  in  his 
latter  days,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  in  sickness  to 
apply  himself  to  the  laborious  researches  of  science, 
there  was  a  renewal  of  his  former  ideas,  a  revival  of 
former  intentions,  and  with  them  of  early  trains  of 
thought  and  feeling,  I  shall  give  some  extracts,  pardy 
with  a  view  of  showing  this ;  and,  first,  a  sketch  of  a 
reverie,  not  unlike  part  of  that  which  is  described  io 
the  "  Consolations  in  Travel "  to  have  occurred  in  the 
Colosseum. 

"  I  awoke  at  midnight:  the  recollection  of  indistinct 
but  pfunfiil  visions  passed  across  my  mind;  the  spectre 
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of  hOTiible  images  still  trembled  in  my  eyes  when  I 
nuBed  them  to  the  light  which  shone  through  the  green 
windows  of  my  chamber.  '  The  moon  was  high  in 
heaven ;  the  sky  was  blue  and  cloudless ;  the  woodbine, 
that  snrroonded  the  casement,  was  waving  its  dark 
foliage  to  the  breeze.  How  intimately  connected  to- 
gether are  life,'  light,  and  motion  I  I  was  no  longer 
BoUtary,  no  longer  terrified ;  the  resdess  and  uneasy 
feeling  which  superstition,  almost  conquered  by  reason, 
is  capable  of  awakening  in  the  mind,  disappeared  before 
the  beautiful,  or  combined  with  it  to  form  sublime 
energy.  You  know  a  moonlight  scene  is  peculiarly 
delightful  to  me ;  I  always  considered  it  as  beautiiul : 
but  BO  much  solitary  enthusiafim,  so  much  social  feehng, 
so  much  of  the  sublime  energy  of  love,  of  sorrow,  and 
amsolation,  have  occurred  to  me  beneath  the  moon- 
beams, on  the  shore  of  that  sea  where  Nature  first 
spoke  to  me  in  the  muimurs  of  the  waves  and  winds,  in 
the  granite  caves  of  Michael,  that  it  is  now  become 
sublime.  Reatleee,  and  filled  with  vivid  imaginations,  I 
was  tmable  to  sleep :  I  arose  and  stole  to  the  window. 
The  moon  had  just  sunk  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey,  and  her  broken  and  trembling  light  shone 
through  the  west  windows  upon  tfae  burying-gronnd ; 
beyond  which  the  movii^  waters  of  the  Wye  were 
duicing  and  murmuring  beneath  the  light.  For  a  few 
minutes  I  was  lost,  and  swallowed  up  in  impression. 
No  longer  connected  with  the  earth,  I  seemed  to  mingle 
with  Nature;  I  pursued  the  dazzling  of  the  moon- 
beams; I  rmsed  myself  above  the  stars,  and  gave 
ima^nary  beings  to  the  immeasurable  paths  of  ether. 
But  when  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  remains  of  mortality, 
—when  I  considered,  that  in  that  deserted  spot,  where 
the  song  of  the  nightingale  and  the  whispering  of  the 
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wings  of  the  bat  were  the  only  signs  of  life,  tfaoneancU 
t^  thoughts,  an  immense  mass  of  pleasurable  ideas,  bad 
rolled  through  the  minds  (^  a  bundled  intelligent 
beings, — I  was  lost  in  a  deep  and  intense  sodal  feeling. 
t  began  to  think,  to  reason.  What  is  existenceP  What  is 
this  eternal  series  of  changes  in  life,  in  thought,  and 
sentiment?  The  globe  nndeigoes  no  physical  revolu- 
tion, whilst  the  pbysical  oi^aoised  beings  upon  the 
eurfiice  of  it  are  perpetually  modifying ;  the  laws  by 
which  the  physical  pheoomeoB  of  the  oniveree  are 
ruled  are  always  the  same :  are  there  no  laws  by  which 
the  moral  phenomena  are  governed?  Nothing  remains 
of  them  but  mouldering  bones;  their  thoughts  and 
their  names  have  perished.  Sh^  we,  too,  sink  in  the 
dust  ?  shall  we,  too,  like  these  beings,  in  the  course  of 
time,  be  no  more?  shall  that  ever-modified  conscious- 
ness be  lost  in  the  inunensity  of  being  ?  No,  my  friend, 
individuality  can  never  cease  to  exist;  that  ideal  self 
which  exists  in  dreams  and  reveries,  that  ideal  self 
which  never  slumbers,  is  the  child  of  immortally,  and 
those  deep  intense  feelings,  which  man  sometimes  per- 
ceives in  the  bosom  of  Nature  and  Deity,  are  presenti- 
ments of  a  more  sublime  and  energetic  state  of  exist- 
ence." 

The  follovring  passage,  strongly  expressive  of  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  reminds  me  of  the  vivid  and  beautiliil 
description  in  the  "  Consolations  io  Travel,"  at  the 
opening  of  the  third  diah^ue,  in  approaching  Psestum  :— 

"  To-day,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  had  a 
distinct  sympathy  vrith  nature.  I  was  lying  on  the  top 
of  a  rock  to  leeward ;  the  wind  was  high,  and  every- 
thing in  motion;  the  branches  of  an  oak  tree  were 
waving  and  mormuring  to  the  breeze;  yellow  clouds, 
deepened  by  grey  at  the  base,  were  rapidly  floating 
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over  the  western  hilla ;  the  whole  sky  was  id  motioQ ; 
the  yellow  stream  below  was  a^tated  by  the  breeze; 
erei^thiug  waa  alive,  and  myaelf  part  of  the  series  of 
visible  impresalonB ;  I  should  hav^  felt  ptun  in  tearing  a 
leaf  from  one  of  the  trees."  There  is  a  break  in  the 
writing,  and  a  metaphysical  remark  follows : — "  Deeply 
and  inumately  connected  are  all  our  ideas  of  motion 
and  life,  and  this,  probably,  fivm  very  early  association. 
How  different  is  the  idea  of  life  in  a  physiologist  and  a 
poet!" 

The  following  passage  waa  almost  prophetically  tnie 
of  himself  descriptive  of  the  feelings  of  a  philosopher 
in  his  last  hours ;  such  as  he  im^;ined  them  in  youth, 
BDch  as  be  found  them  thirty  years  after,  when  I  joined 
him  at  Rome,  in  his  last  illness : — 

"  Behold  me  on  the  couch  of  death,  my  senses  lost, 
my  organs  &Iling  towards  that  state  in  which  they  will 
resolve  into  their  primitive  atoms:  still  is  my  mind 
unconquered,  still  all  my  pasnons,  all  my  energies,  are 
alive ;  still  are  all  my  trains  of  thinking  complete. 
Philoaophy  has  warmed  me  through  life ;  on  the  bed  of 
death  she  does  not  desert  her  disciple.  The  boet  of 
the  grave  can  never  chill  those  burning  energies  con- 
nected with  the  thoughts  of  fiiture  existence.  I  feel 
and  believe  that  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  of  im- 
mortality, which  has  shone  through  this  shattered  frame 
with  feeUe  light,  shall  be  more  permanent  in  the 
r^ons  of  bliss.  I  feel  within  me  new  ener^es ;  these 
lu^tes  do  not  announce  pain  or  annihilation.  Oh, 
happy  man  I  oh,  benevolent  Deity  I  thou  art  every 
where  existing ;  and  where  &y  permanent  essence  is 
interfused,  pain  cannot  be  permanent  Then  the  vain 
philosophy  of  the  schools,  the  dull  and  dry  heaps  of 
words  which  have  been  called  metaphysics,  crossed  my 
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nund ;  but  their  influence  was  lost,  and  swallowed  up 
in  the  genial  illumination,  as  the  noise  of  the  mountain 
torrent  amidst  the  majesty  of  visible  imagery  is  lost  and 
disregarded." 

Ilie  next  extract  carries  me  back  to  his  early  youth ; 
and  the  manner,  as  related  already,  in  which  he  entei^ 
tained  his  schoolfellows;  and  it  was  probably  drawn 
Irom  the  recollection  of  himself  at  that  time  :— 

"  After  reading  a  few  books,  I  was  seized  with  the 
desire  to  narrate,  to  gratify  the  passions  of  my  youthftil 
auditors.  I  gradually  began  to  invent,  and  form  stories 
of  my  own.  Perhaps  this  passion  has  produced  all  my 
originah^.  I  never  loved  to  imitate,  but  always  to 
invent:  this  has  been  the  case  in  all  the  sciences  I  have 
studied." 

Of  the  many  remarks  written  at  this  period  which 
occur  scattered  through  his  note-books,  I  shall  select  a 
few  as  specimens  of  his  modes  of  thought,  some  of  a 
miscellaneons  nature,  some  relating  to  science  and 
philosophy : — 

"General  terms — what  some  metaphysicians  have 
called  abstract  ideas,  arise  trora  the  association  of  anar 
logy  by  a  very  simple  operation — not,  as  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  supposed,  by  a  very  complicated  one. 

"  No  metEq>bysical  system,  and,  indeed,  no  system 
can  be  any  thing  more  than  a  history, — not  in  the 
order  of  impression,  but  in  the  order  of  arrangement  by 
anal<^. 

*'  Atheism  the  necessary  consequence  of  materialism. 

"  Consistency  in  regard  to  opinions  is  the  slow  poison 
of  intellectual  life — the  desUoyer  of  its  vividness  and  its 
energy. 

"  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  thought  and  Ian- 
'  guage  as  almost  synonymous.     What  an  immen»ty  of 
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feeling  what  an  innunierable  quantity  of  perception, 
must  necessarily  impress  the  mind  of  all  men.  Writing 
and  speaking  are  arts,  like  music  and  painting,  to  ex- 
press some  of  them  only. 

"  Our  opinions  are  much  oftener  formed  by  our 
feelings,  and  modified  by  them,  than  our  feelings  by  our 
opinions:  arguments  in  general  an  instance  of  this. 
Passion,  or  uneasy  feeling,  produces  assents  or  disBents 
of  di&rent  kinds. 

"  Our  actions  are  neither  the  result  of  fedings  or 
ofunions;  they  are  modified  by  them  both,  but  are  pro- 
duced by  habits. 

"What  is  imagination?  Almost  always  the  recur- 
rence of  remembered  visible  imagery,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  hope  or  fear. 

"  Almost  oil  great  deeds  arise  &oni  a  plenitude  of 
hope  or  desire.  No  man  ever  had  genius  who  did  not 
aim  to  execute  more  than  he  was  able. 

"  The  sciences  and  the  arts  ought  to  be  considered 
as  related  to  man  only  so  &r  as  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
moting his  happiness.  Our  knowledge  of  their  capa- 
bilities must  be  founded  upon  an  estimate  of  the  powers 
and  iiicultieB  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  sources  of 
enjoyment  which  are  within  the  reach  of  these  &culties 
and  powers. 

"  Philosophy  is  simple  and  intelligible.  We  owe 
confiised  systems  to  men  of  vague  and  obscure  ideas. 

"  We  ought  to  reason  fix)m  eflects  alone.  False  phi- 
losophy has  uniformly  depended  upon  mnHpg  use  of 
words  which  signify  no  definite  ideas. 

"  Our  knowledge  is  little  Indeed :  and  scepticism  in 
r^ard  to  theory  is  what  we  ought  most  rigorously  to 
adhere  to. 

**  Experimental  science  hardly  ever  affords  us  more 
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tihaa  approximations  to  troth ;  and  whenever  many 
agents  are  concerned  we  are  in  great  danger  of  being 
mifltalcen. 

"  Theories  ought  to  be  made  for  time,  and  be  consi- 
dered capable  of  improvement. 

"  That  man  must  indeed  be  badlj  oiganiaed  whom 
nature  is  incapable  of  instructing.  The  theorising 
habit  in  a  sound  mind  can  counteract  only  &r  a  short 
time  the  love  of  seeing  things  in  their  real  light ;  and 
the  illusions  of  the  inu^ination,  in  proportion  as  they 
often  occur,  and  are  destroyed  by  facts,  will  become 
less  vivid  and  less  capable  of  permanently  misleading 
the  mind. 

"The  feeling  generally  connected  with  new  facts 
enables  us  to  reason  more  rapidly  upon  them,  and  is 
peculiariy  active  in  calling  up  analogies. 

"  In  phyncal  science,  the  imperfections  of  our  instru- 
ments of  investigation,  the  fidlacies  to  which  we  are 
liable  from  the  modifications  of  impressions  by  the 
state  of  feeling,  and  the  minute  nature  and  the  compli- 
cated relations  of  the  objects  of  research,  prevent  us 
from  attaining  to  that  state  of  certainty  affiiided  by  the 
results  of  the  science  of  quantity.  The  physical  sci- 
ences inv(dve  the  universe,  man,  and  nature,  in  all  their 
modifications,  and  all  their  newly  acquired  powers. 
They  are  at  once  the  instruments  and  subjects  of  ex- 
amination. Probabilities  are  the  most  we  can  hope  for 
in  our  generaHtations ;  and  whenever  we  can  trace  the 
connection  of  a  aeries  of  fiicts,  without  being  obliged  to 
imag^e  certiun  relations,  we  may  esteem  ourselves  for- 
tunate in  our  i^rozimations. 

"  One  use  of  physical  science  is,  that  it  gives  definite 
ideas." 

I  shall  give  one  fragment  more,  indicating  the  desire  , 
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he  then  felt  to  benefit  mankind,  and  which,  to  the  Ust, 
never  fonook  him : — 

*'  Shall  thoee  arts  wliich  have  discovered  a  thousand 
instruments  &>r  ioflictiDg  pain  or  suffering  od  civilised 
man,  never  discover  any  new  means  of  making  him 
happj  ?  Shall  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
always  continue  bitter ;  ^all  it  never  be  ripened  by  the 
radiance  of  the  sun  of  benevolence  ?  If  there  i>e  any 
sufficiently  cold-hearted  to  believe  this,  let  them  remain 
idle.  To  us  hope,  which,  though  it  should  be  vain,  is 
yet  an  eternal  source,  will  remaui ;  it  will  ever  prompt 
to  actions  which,  though  they  should  deserve  no  laurels 
of  triumph  from  mankind,  will  never  have  rused  them 
by  watering  the  earth  with  blood." 

The  quantity  of  poetry  which  he  composed  at  this 
time  was  small ;  he  was  too  much  devoted  to  physical 
research  to  ffve  much  of  his  time  to  the  Muses ;  and 
when  he  did  address  them,  he  seemed  to  think  some 
^x>logy  was  necessary.  Thus,  in  a  letter  accompanying 
some  lines  <hi  St.  Michael's  Mount  (whic^  were  pub- 
lished in  the  "Annual  Anthology"),  be  writes  to  his 
mother  i — "  I  have  sent  you  with  this  some  copies  of  a 
poem  on  the  place  of  my  nativity ;  bat  do  not  suppose 
I  am  turned  poeL  Philosophy,  chemistiy,  and  medi- 
cine are  my  profession.  I  had  often  praised  Mount's 
Bay  to  my  friends  here :  they  desired  me  to  describe 
it  poetically."  Yet,  at  times,  I  believe,  he  meditated 
some  serious  and  long-continued  exertion  in  these 
imaginative  regions,  "niie  I  infer  from  letters  to  him 
frmn  his  poeti«iI  friend^  which  I  have  beard  spoken  o^ 
and  fivra  a  distinguished  <Hie  in  particular,  propo^ng 
to  him  a  joint  work,  a  philosophic  epic ;  and  it  may  be 
inferred,  also,  from  some  fragments  which  remain  in 
note-books  of  this  period,  of  a  poem  in  blank  verse. 
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the  subject  of  which  was,  the  deliverance  of  the  lErael- 
itee  from  Egypt,  to  have  been  named  "  Moacs,"  The 
following  is  a  verbatim  copj  of  its  pUn,  and  of  the 
character  which  were  to  be  introduced  into  it:— 


"  Zipporah,  and  the  six  Daughters  of  Jethro,  Priest 
of  Midian,  in  watering  their  Father's  Flock,  are  in- 
sulted by  some  Shepherds :  Moses  protects  them,  and 
assists  them  is  watering  their  Flocks. — They  take  him 
to  their  Father's  Dwelling. — Description  of  Pastoral 
Scenery. — Of  the  Pstnarchal  Manners. — Jethro,  a 
Man  of  Energy,  receives  Moses  with  Affection. 


"The  great  Festival  of  the  God  of  Nature. — Cus- 
toms of  the  Midianitee. — Moonlight  Scene,  and  Re- 
flections of  Jethro  on  the  System  of  the  Universe. — 
History  of  Moses. — His  earliest  Impressions  connected 
with  Pharaoh's  Daughter. — His  Knowledge  of  his  Fa- 
mily, &c. 


"  Growing  Love  of  Moses  and  Zipporah. — Moses 
agrees  to  stay  with  Jethro. — Their  happy  Pastoral 
Life. — Moses,  in  wandering  in  the  Desert,  &lls  down  a 
Cataract.— Meets  with  Miriam. — She  tells  him  of  a 
Light  of  Glory  surrounding  his  Body:  believes  himself 
under  the  immediate  Inspiration  of  the  Dei^. — I^ 
Dreams. — Theory  of  Jethro. — He  resolves  to  return  to 

Egypt. 
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"Meets  Aaron — Sees  his  Mother. — Secret  Con- 
ference at  the  Pyramids. — Goes  and  speaks  to  Pharaoh, 
who  was  the  Companion  of  his  Youth. — Jacobinical 
Sentiments. — Pharaoh  calls  the  Magicians  (Reference 
to  these  in  Book  II). — Visits  Pharaoh's  Daughter. — She 
supplicates  him. — The  Plagues. — Lamentation  for  the 
Death  of  the  First  Bom. 


"March  through  the  Desert. — Miraculous  Appear- 
ance of  the  Son  of  God. — Destruction  of  Pharaoh  and 
his  Army. — Moaes'  Song. — Amalek  overcome. 


"  Meeting  of  Jethro. — His  Counsels. — Institution  of 
Laws. — Communion  with  God  on  Mount  Sinai. — 
Mosaic  Account  of  Creation. — End. 

"Moses  a  great  but  enthusiastic  Man. — Zipporah 
his  Superior  in  reasoning  Powers  and  in  Sensibility. — 
Pharaoh  a  Despot — Jethro  a  Wonder,  a  philosophic 
Priest. — Joshua  a  Hero,  i.  e.  a  Murderer. — Hur. — 
Miriam  the  Prophetess,  the  Sister  of  Moses,  a  wonder- 
ful Woman." 

We  have  here  a  subject  admirably  adapted  for  the 
epic,  and  a  plot  abounding  in  all  the  circumstances 
moet  fitted  to  excite  poetical  inter^t,  both  in  the  writer 
and  the  reader.  Had  my  brother  applied  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  to  the  woric,  I  cannot  but  think  he 
might  have  given  to  the  world  a  poem  which  would 
hare  afforded  delight  and  instruction  —  delight,  even 

VOL.  I.  E 
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if  struck  off  in  the  heat  of  a  youthful  imagination ; 
and  instruction,  could  he  have  had  the  resolution 
to  suspend  its  publication  till  it  should  have  been 
corrected  by  his  m&turer  judgment.  But  these  are 
vain  speculations;  hb  genius  waa  destined  for  other 
efforts.  Some  specimens  of  the  composition  which 
remain  in  the  form  of  fragments  I  shall  introduce. 
They  may  amuse  the  reader ;  and  they  show,  if  I  am 
not  mbtakea,  that  he  had  not  engaged  in  a  theme 
beyond  his  powers : — 

"  And  loud  >lie  itnick  the  hkrp,  and  mind  the  Mug, 
Her  ebon  treasea  iraving  in  the  wind  ; 
Her  dark  eje  BparkUug,  and  her  boaom 
Throbbing  with  tr«n«port  high.  ~ '  Tbon,  thoo  art  he, 
The  choeen  one  of  God,— the  man  foretold 
The  uTioui  of  tbj  p«ople.     Prophet,  chief. 
And  lawgiver  of  lareel  1  >t  thy  birth 
Deliver'd  to  the  waters,  yet  preaerred, 
By  band  unhallow'd, — from  the  royal  pomp 
Of  Pharaoh,  and  the  dark  idolatij 
Of  Egypt'a  kingdom  led  to  know  thy  God. 
la  nature  and  in  aolitade  to  feel 
His  mighty  inapiratioos  '.     Go  then  forth  : 
Id  all  the  high  unbroken  strength  of  hope 
Proolaim  the  Eternal  One, — declare  Lia  will. 
Let  Egypt  and  the  kindled  nations  know 
That  He  alone  is  God  !— that  He  will  free 
In  terror  and  in  wrath  his  chosen  seed, 
Exalt  the  oppressed,  tread  the  tyrant  low, 
And  scatter  as  the  sand  upon  the  blast 
The  people  that  rebel  against  His  will- 
Go  forth  hii  aerrant, — go  deliverer  I " 


"  Olti  with  what  pleasure,  with  what  strong  delight 
Does  Natnre,  long  aubdned,  imprison'd  long. 
By  heavy  action,  and  the  cnmbroug  chains 
Of  earthly  ceremony,  usame  her  rights. 
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like  the  mild  lephyr  of  the  fbU-borti  ipiing, 
Sdcceeiling  to  tlie  &o>tj  nortlMni  blut. 
She  felt  that  Nature  meant  her  to  perfonn 
AU  >oft  and  tender  daties, — to  become 
A  wife,  ■  mother  ;  thit  her  heart  win  ferm'd, 
Not  for  the  dull,  inert,  ind  caHoni  romid 
Of  euthly  fonns  and  itate,  but  loft  md  ftU'd 
With  power,  and  with  puuon,  to  become 
All  lutural  ajprnpithiea, — to  interweaTe 
Itlelf  with  other  hearti, — to  glow  with  rapture 
At  aDOtber'i  joj,  mod  melt  in  Mnrow 
At  another'!  woes. " 


"  Gentl;  flow'd  on  the  water*,  u  the  nm 
Shone  dd  them  in  full  brightneu ;  the  tall  ptsnte. 
Shadowing  aroond  the  little  cradle,  grew 
In  full  luinriBDce.     Fishea  sported  in  the  wave, 
Mjriada  of  lovely  ioBecti  fiU'd  the  air, 
And  all  ihe  inw  wu  life  and  happineaa  : 
Her  mind  in  deepest  sjrmpathf , — 
•  ShaU  all  tbinse  live,  and  Tbon,  the  masterpiece 
Of  all  thinp  living,  perish?'  " 


"  What  are  the  splendid  visioiu,  and  Ihe  hopei 
Of  futnre  daje,  bat  renovated  thonghti 
And  ancient  feeUngs  waken'd  into  life 
By  aome  new  accident,  and  tinged  with  hues 
Bright  in  the  glow  of  pusioa  ?     Oh,  my  father ! 
In  vain  the  aspiring  spirit  itrivei  to  pierce 
The  veil  of  Nature,  dark  in  mystery ; 
In  vain  it  striies,  proud  in  the  moling  tbrce 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  to  gain  almighty  power, 
To  form  created  intellectual  worlds. 
Its  inborn  images  have  all  the  stamp 
Of  outward  things  of  sense.    The  priest's  high  God, 
The  Father  of  the  thunder,  He  who  dwells 
In  the  bine  heaven  upon  his  throne  of  Ugbt ; 
Tke  demon  of  the  coward,  and  the  form — 
The  angel  fofm~-that  to  the  tear-wet  eye 
Of  some  devotion -smitten  maid  appears. 
Are  clad  in  all  the  attributes  of  man, 
b2 
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Dirtorted  by  the  cbaugefbl  infloeDce) 


Of  itrange  nneuthlj  lioeaineiitt. 

And  often  in  tbe  midaight's  peacefdl  calm 

HkTe  I  been  waked  by  strange  nneutbly  tuT 

And  often  in  the  hour  of  sacrifice 

Felt  strange  Ideal  pleainrea. 

My  ion  I  I  see  thine  eye  is  torn'd 

Most  donbtingly  opon  my  csjuntenuice. 

In  joath  the  entbmiastic  mind, 

Or  sees  in  all  reslities  a  dim 

And  visionary  world  ;  or  liardy  in ' 

The  plenitude  of  doubt,  sees  nothing 

But  that  which  sense  affects." 


"  He  felt  a  sentiment  of  pleamre  thrill 
Witbin  bis  bosom,  and  the  liberty 
Of  &ee  nntnass'd  action  sweeter  teem'd 
Hum  all  the  pomp  and  luzory  of  stats 
And  chains  of  ceremony.    The  wild  majesty 
Of  Natnre  in  her  noblest  monntain  gtrb 
Came  on  his  spirit. 

On  the  wild  rook,  and  on  the  palm-clothed  hill. 
And  on  the  snowy  mountain.  Pleasure  seem'd 
To  fix  her  dwelling  place,  and  Music  mov'd 
For  him  in  every  torreot's  mnrmoring  sound. 
And  balmy  Sweetneis  dwelt  in  every  breeie. 
And  every  sunbeam  minisler'd  to  life." 

A  poem  oa  St.  Michael's  Mount,  written  by  him  at 
thb  time,  has  already  been  alluded  to,  on  account  of  the 
excuse  which  he  made  for  it:  its  concluding  stanzas  are 
descriptive  of  the  then  bias  of  his  mind: — 


"  Thns  to  the  sweetest  dreams  resign'd 
Tbe  fairy  foncy  ruled  my  mind. 
And  shone  npon  my  youth  i 
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But  ninr  to  aurfbl  roMm  giren, 

I  leave  her  dear  ideil  heayeo. 

To  bear  the  voice  of  truth. 

She  cUiiDi  mj  laat,  mj  loilieit  tong ; 
She  leads  ■  brighter  maid  along, 

IKTine  Philoioph;, 
Who  bids  the  mountiDg  soul  aunme 
Immortal  WiBdom'i  eagle  pltuue, 

And  penetrating  eye. 

Above  Delniion'i  dnikj  male. 
Above  deceitlnl  Fane;'*  ways, 

With  rosea  clad,  to  rise  ; 
To  view  a  gleam  of  purest  light, 
Bnrstlng  throogb  Nature's  mist;  night. 

The  radiance  of  the  skies. 


Amidst  his  various  pursuits  at  Clifton,  all  in  accor- 
dance with  his  own  tastes  and  wishes,  rewarded  by 
succese  in  discoveries,  by  the  approval  and  esteem  of 
those  around  him,  and  by  a  reputation  which  few  men 
so  young  ever  earned,  he  appears  to  have  passed  a  time 
of  more  than  usual  enjoyment,  and  to  have  indulged  in 
sanguine  hope,  or  rather  a^urance,  of  advancii^  for- 
tunes in  life,  and  of  greater  conquests  in  science.  His 
letters  home  were  strongly  indicative  of  this  happy 
state  of  mind.  In  one  to  his  mother,  he  says,  "  We  are 
going  on  gloriously ;  our  patients  are  getting  better ; 
and,  to  be  a  little  conceited,  I  am  malring  discoveries 
eveiy  day."  In  another  letter  to  her,  speakii^  of  Dr. 
Beddoes,  he  says,  "  You  have  been  told  he  is  fond  of 
money ;  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  the  contrary,  he  is 
good,  great,  and  generous ;  and  Mrs.  Beddoes  is  the 
best  and  most  amiable  woman  in  the  world.  I  am 
quite  naturalised  into  the  family,  and  I  love  them  the 
more  the  more  I  know  them."  In  another,  after  a  visit 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  Gr^oiy  Watt  at  Birmingham,  he,  as 
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was  usual  with  him,  couples  the  pleasure  he  experienced 
with  praise  of  those  whom  he  liked.  He  formed  there 
an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Keir,  an  able  chemist, 
and  distinguished  for  much  originality  and  indepeD- 
dence  of  mind.  "I  was  particularly  Borry,"  he  says, 
"  to  leave  Mm,  for  he  is  both  an  amiable  and  a  great 
man," 

The  two  following  letters  I  shall  give  entire;  the 
second  was  addressed  to  his  early  bene&ctor,  Mr.  John 
Tonkin. 

"  Hot  Wells,  Norember  19.  1800. 

"  Mt  deab  Mother, 

"  Had  I  believed  that  my  silence  of  six  weeks  would 
have  given  you  a  moment's  uneasinem,  I  should  indeed 
have  written  long  ago.  But  I  have  been  much  en- 
gaged in  my  favourite  pursuit  of  experimenting,  and  in 
endeavourii^  to  amuse  two  of  my  friends  who  have 
spent  sc»ne  days  at  the  Institute.  One  of  them  is  your 
quondam  lodger,  Gregory  Watt,  who  desired  to  be 
kindly  remembered  to  you  and  the  family.  The  other 
you  have  heard  me  speak  of;  his  name  is  Thomson ; 
and  he  is  one  of  the  few  to  whom  God  has  ^ven  a 
spirit  carrying  them  above  the  common  thii^  of  the 
world. 

"  Accept  my  affectionate  thanks  for  your  presents. 
I  have  received  them  all,  and  I  have  made  a  good  use 
of  them  alL  Several  times  has  a  supper  on  the  excel- 
lent marinaded  ]Hlcharda  made  me  recollect  former 
times,  when  I  sat  opposite  to  you,  my  dear  mother,  in 
the  httle  parlour,  round  the  little  table  eating  of  the 
same  delicious  food,  and  talking  of  iiiture  unknown 
things.     Little  did  I  then  think  of  my  present  utuatioD, 
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or  of  the  mode  in  which  I  am,  and  am  to  be,  connected 
with  the  world.  little  did  1  then  think  that  I  should 
ever  be  bo  long  absent  from  the  place  of  my  birth  as  to 
feel  loi^Dge  so  powerful  as  those  I  now  foel  lor  Tisiting 
it  again. 

"  I  shall  see  with  heartfelt  [Measure  the  time  approach- 
ing when  I  shall  again  behold  my  first  home  —  when  I 
shall  endeavour  to  repay  some  of  the  debts  of  gratitude 
I  owe  to  you,  to  the  Doctor,  and  to  my  aunts.  My 
next  visit  shall  not  be  so  short  a  one  as  the  last  I  will 
stay  with  you  at  least  two  or  three  months.  You  have 
let  half  your  house.  Have  you  a  bed-room  reserved  for 
me,  and  a  little  room  for  a  laboratory?  Which  part 
have  you  let  ? 

"  When  I  come  to  Penzance  we  will  settle  all  about 
John ;  till  then  I  should  like  for  him  to  leam  French 
and  LaUn  with  Mr.  DugarL  The  espense  of  this  or 
any  other  part  of  his  education  I  will  be  glad  to  defray. 
Do  not  by  any  means  put  him  with  Mr.  Coryton.  I 
have  long  procured  the  paints :  if  there  is  no  vessel  in 
the  coarse  of  a  week,  they  shall  be  sent  off  by  the 
waggon. 

"  I  will  write  to  Kitty  in  the  course  of  next  month. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  Grace  is  better.  Remember  me 
with  affection  to  her.  I  have  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Griffin. 
Any  one  who  has  lately  seen  mj  friends  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  Mr.  Borlase  that  I  will 
endeavour  to  procure  the  book  he  wished  for  in  London. 

"  All  in  the  way  of  progress  goes  on  nobly.  My 
health  was  never  better  than  it  has  been  since  I  left 
Cornwall  last  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  bear  fix>m  you 
soon.     You  have  a  hundred  objects  to  write  about 
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intereating  to  me.  I  can  write  only  of  myself  Re- 
member me  with  aS&ctitm  to  all  my  fnends  (particularly 
the  Doctor),  my  aunts  and  uncles.  Love  to  Kitty, 
Grace,  Betsy,  and  John. 

"  Fuewell,  my  dear  mother, 

"  I  am  your  affectionate  son, 

"a  Davy." 

"  Dover;  Sqiure,  CliftoD,  Jinnar;  12,  1801. 

"  Respected  Sib, 

"  I  have  sent  in  the  hoz  enclosing  this  letter  and  a 
set  of  punts  for  John,  two  bottles,  coDbuning  different 
preparations  of  phosphorus,,  with  directions  for  using 
them.  The  mode  of  conveyance  by  the  wa^on  is  very 
slow;  I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  fill  my  pages 
with  any  thing  that  may  be  called  news.  Never  was 
the  state  of  public  a^irs  in  England  more  confijsed 
than  at  this  moment,  and  never  were  the  hopes  of  peace 
and  plen^  *  feebler  in  the  public  mind. 

"  The  apathy  connected  with  politics  and  morals 
does  not,  however,  prevail  with  regard  to  the  physical 
and  medical  sciences.  Agriculture,  the  first  of  the  arts, 
was  never  cultivated  with  greater  ardour  than  at  pre- 
sent. Natural  philosophy  has  lately  been  enriched  with 
many  curious  discoveries,  amongst  which  galvanism,  a 
phenomenon  that  promises  to  unfold  to  us  some  of  the 
laws  of  our  nature,  is  one  of  the  most  important  In 
medicine,  the  innoculation  for  the  cow-pox  is  becoming 
general,  not  in  England  alone,  but  over  the  whole  of 
Europe ;  and,  taking  circumstances  as  they  now  stand, 
it  promises  gradually  to  aonibilate  small-pox. 

"  My  discoveries  relating  to  the  nitrous  oxide,  the 

*  Tbe  reader  will  remember  thst  tldi  waa  s  time  of  extraordinary 
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pleasure-producing  air,  are  beginning  to  make  some 
noise :  the  experiments  have  been  repeated,  with  the 
greatest  success,  by  the  professors  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  who  have  taken  up  the  subject  with  great 
ardour ;  and  I  have  received  letters  of  thanks  and  of 
praises  for  my  labours  from  some  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  English  philosophers.  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  much 
of  an  ^otist;  yet  I  cannot  speak  of  the  Pneumatic 
Institution  and  its  success  without  speaking  of  myseli; 
Our  patients  are  becoming  daily  more  numerous,  and 
our  Institution,  in  spite  of  the  political  odium  attached 
to  its  founder,  is  respected,  even  in  the  trading  city  of 
Bristol  I  shall  soon  send  you  an  account  of  the  suc- 
cess we  have  had  in  curing  some  of  the  most  obstinate 
diseases  by  new  remedies.  The  nitrous  oxide  we  have 
found  very  beneficial  in  many  cases  of  paby. 

"  I  hope  sincerely  that  you  will  pass  over  the  winter 
without  any  return  of  your  compliunt.  The  weather 
was  never  milder  in  April  than  it  is  now  at  this  place  in 
January.  The  autumn  and  the  spring  seem  to  mingle 
tc^ther  without  being  separated  by  a  winter. 

"  I  am  at  this  moment  very  healthy  and  very  happy: 
I  have  had  great  success  in  my  experiments,  and  I  gain 
a  competence  by  my  pursuits,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
am  (in  hopes  at  least)  doing  something  towards  pro- 
moting the  public  good.  If  I  feel  any  anxiety,  it  is 
that  of  being  removed  so  fiu"  from  you,  my  mother,  and 
my  relations  and  friends.  If  I  was  nearer,  I  would 
endeavour  to  be  useful  to  you ;  I  would  endeavour  to 
pay  some  of  the  debts  of  gratitude  I  owe  to  you  my  first 
protector  and  earliest  friend.  As  it  is,  I  must  look  for- 
ward to  a  fiiturity  that  will  enable  me  to  do  this :  but, 
believe  me,  wherever  I  am,  and  whatever  may  be  my 
situation,  I  shall  never  lose  the  remembrance  of  obliga- 
e5 
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tionB  conierred  on  me,  or  the  sense  of  gratitude  which 
ought  to  Bccompuiy  them. 

"  I  remain,  respected  sir, 
"With  unfeigned  duty  and  atfection,  yours, 

"H.Davy." 

His  escape  from  the  vices  which  are  most  seductive 
to  youth  in  great  cities,  is  feelingly  described  in  the 
following  fragment  of  a  letter  which  exists  in  a  note- 
hoot,  addressed  to  one  of  his  early  home  fiiends.  Whe- 
ther it  was  written  at  this  exact  time,  or  two  or  three 
years  after,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  an  expresuon  in  it 
may  seem  to  indicate  a  later  period :  hut  with  him,  who 
"  hved  intensely,"  months  were  as  years. 

"  We  can  trace  back  our  existence  almost  to  a  point ; 
former  time  presents  us  with  trains  of  thoughtfi  gradually 
diminishing  to  nothing;  but  our  ideas  of  futurity  are 
perpetually  expanding ;  our  desires,  and  our  hopes,  even 
when  modified  by  feaxs,  seem  to  grasp  at  immensity. 
This  alone  would  be  mfficient  to  prove  the  progresdve- 
ness  of  our  nature,  and  that  this  httle  earth  is  but  the 
point  from  which  we  stut  towards  a  perfection  that  is 
hounded  only  by  infinity." 

After  describing  the  different  roads  they  were  pur- 
suing in  life,  he  adds,  "  I  do  not  always  look  back  upon 
the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  I  lefl  home,  without 
shuddering  at  the  dangers  to  which  I  have  been  exposed. 
I  was  at  that  age  when  the  passions  are  most  powerful ; 
when  ambition  and  folly,  uncontrolled  by  experience, 
are  the  masters  of  the  souL  Temptations  speak  every 
where  to  man  in  great  cities,  which  are  the  abodes  of 
luxury  and  vice.  An  active  mind,  a  deep  ideal  feeling 
of  good,  a  look  towards  future  greatness,  has  preserved 
me.    I  am  thankful  to  the  ^lirit  who  is  every  where. 
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th^  I  have  passed  througli  the  most  dangerous  seasott 
of  mj  life  with  but  few  errors ;  in  pursuits  useful  to 
mankind,  pursuits  which  promise  to  me,  at  some  future 
time,  the  honourable  meed  of  the  apphiuse  of  enlight- 
ened men." 

This  prophetic  feeling  of  distinction  was  bood  about 
to  be  realised.  The  Koyal  Institution,  a  short  time 
previously,  bad  been  founded  after  a  plan  of  Count 
Rumford's,  with  the  intent  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
science,  and  of  its  applications  to  the  couunon  purposes 
of  life,  and  of  exciting  a  taste  for  science  amongst  the 
higher  ranks.  In  consequence  of  the  ezprctcd  retire- 
ment of  the  professor  of  chemistry,  Dr.  Garnet,  a  suc- 
cessor was  sought  after;  and  it  was  my  brother's  good 
fortune  to  be  invited  to  accept  the  uluation.  I  use  the 
words  good  fortune,  rather  in  relation  to  his  scientific 
career,  for  which  it  was  an  admirable  field,  than  in  a 
money-making  or  merely  worldly  acceptatioD.  He 
owed  the  appointment,  I  beheve,  to  several  circum- 
stances, but  chiefly,  it  is  probable,  to  the  reputation 
which  he  had  earned  by  his  scientific  labours,  and  to 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Hope,  the  distinguished 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  him  personally  about 
this  time; — gratefiil  acknowledgments,  indeed,  to  this 
eflect,  are  expressed  in  a  letter  from  my  brother  to 
Dr.  Hope,  of  which  the  latter  has  favoured  me  with  a 
copy.  His  words  are,  "  I  beheve  it  is  in  great  measure 
owing  to  your  kind  mention  of  me  to  Count  Rumford 
that  I  occupy  my  present  situation  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. I  ought  to  be  very  thaukfiil  to  you,  for  most  of 
my  wishes  through  life  are  accomplished,  as  I  am 
enabled  to  pursue  my  &vourite  study,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  of  some  little  utili^  to  society."    The"  con- 
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didons  on  whidi  be  was  invited  to  the  Kojal  Institution 
are  mentioned  in  the  following  letter : — 

"  Slat  Janntry,  1601. 

"  My  DEAH  Mother, 

"  During  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  been  very 
much  occupied  by  business  of  a  serious  nature.  This 
has  prevented  me  &om  writing  to  you,  to  my  aunt,  and 
to  Kitty.  I  now  catch  a  few  moments  only  of  leisure 
to  inform  you  that  I  am  exceedingly  well,  and  that  I 
have  bad  proposals  of  a  very  Mattering  nature  to  induce 
me  to  leave  the  Pneumatic  Institution  for  a  permanent 
establishment  in  London. 

"  You  have  perhaps  heard  of  the  Royal  Philosophical 
Institution,  established  by  Coimt  Rumford,  and  others 
of  tiie  aristocracy.  It  is  a  very  splendid  establishment, 
and  wants  only  a  combination  c^  talents  to  render  it 
eminently  ueefid. 

"  Count  Rumford  has  made  proposals  to  me  to  settle 
myself  there,  with  the  present  appointment  of  assistant 
lecturer  on  chemistry,  and  eicperimenter  to  the  Insti- 
tute ;  but  this  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  my  being  in 
a  short  time  sole  professor  of  chemistry,  &c. ;  an  ap- 
pointment as  honourable  as  any  scientific  appointment 
in  the  kingdom,  with  an  income  of  at  least  500L  a- 
year. 

"  I  write  to-day  to  get  the  specific  terms  of  the 
present  appointment,  when  t  shall  determine  whether  I 
shall  accept  of  it  or  not.  Dr.  Beddoes  has  honourably 
absolved  me  from  all  engagements  at  the  Pneumatic 
Institution,  provided  I  choose  to  quit  it  However,  I 
have  views  here  which  I  am  loath  to  leave,  unless  for 
very  great  advantages. 

"  You  will  all,  I  dare  say,  be  glad  to  see  me  getting 
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amongst  the  RotfoUsU,  but  I  Tvill  accept  of  no  appoint- 
ment except  upon  the  sacred  terms  of  independence. 

"  I  am  jouT  most  affectionate  Son, 

«  H.  Davy." 

This  letter,  as  appears  from  its  date,  was  written  on 
the  31st  of  January.  In  the  middle  of  February  he 
went  to  London ;  and  five  days  after  be  mentions  in 
another  letter,  that  he  is  "  negociating  with  Count 
Rumfbrd  concerning  the  professorship  at  the  Royal 
InsUtution."  He  adds,  "  His  proposals  have  not  been 
unfair;  and  I  have  nearly  settled  the  business."  The 
arrangement  finally  made  was  almost  precisely  that  first 
proposed.  He  returned  to  Bristol,  to  ^ve  over  his 
chaige  of  the  Pnetimatic  Institution,  and  take  leave  of 
hb  kind  and  respected  finends  there;  and  the  month 
after  be  took  up  his  abode  in  London. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications,  whilst  he 
was  at  Clifton,  embracing  the  short  period  of  little  more 
than  two  years  I 

1.  "  Essays  on  Heat  and  Light,"  in  Contributions  to 
Physical  and  Medical  Knowledge,  principally  from  the 
West  of  England ;  collected  by  Thomas  Beddoes,  M.D. 
1799. 

2.  "  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Silex 
composing  the  Epidermis  or  External  Bark,  and  con- 
tained in  other  parts  of  certain  Vegetables,  in  *  A  Jour- 
nal of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  the  Arte.' " 
By  William  Nicholson.     Vol  HL     4to.     1799. 

3.  "  On  the  Nitrous  Oxide,  or  Gaseous  Oxide  of 
Azote;  on  certain  facts  relating  to  Heat  and  Light; 
and  on  the  discovery  of  the  decomposition  of  the  Car- 
bonate and  Sulphate  of  Ammoniac."   Idem.    Feb.  1 800. 
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4.  "  Researches,  Cbemicsl  and  Philosophical,  chiefly 
concerning  Nitrous  Oxide  and  its  Respiration."  Svo. 
1800. 

5.  "  An  Account  of  some  Experiments  made  with 
the  Galvanic  Apparatus  of  Siguor  VoUa."  Nicholson's 
Journal,  SepL  1800. 

6.  "  Additional  Experiments  on  Galvanic  Electricity." 
Idem.  Oct  1800. 

1.  "  Notice  of  acme  Observations  on  the  Causes  of 
the  Galvanic  Ilienomena;  and  on  certain  Modes  <^ 
increasing  the  Powers  of  the  Galvanic  File  of  Volta." 
Idem.     Nov.  1800. 

8.  "  An  Account  of  some  additional  Experiments 
and  Obaervations  on  the  Galvanic  Phenomena."  Idem. 
Dec.  1800. 

9.  "  Notices  concerning  Galvanism."  Idem.  Feb. 
1801. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Hb  T«e«ptioii  w  K  Lecturer  at  the  Bajal  Inttitation  —  CircnnutancM 
brooring  his  sucoeis — Uii  manner  as  a  Lecturer — Aa  an  Experimenter — 
Hie  Habits  at  ttiis  time,  and  mamier  of  iiTing^— Notice  ofhis  principal 
Scfentlflc  Labours  and  XMseorerieB  between  IBOl  and  1807 — Dangerous 
Illness  in  1807— Unea  irritten  after  his  RecoTcry— Farther  Notice  of 
his  labom*  and  Diwjoveries,  &oia  1807  to  1812— Clrcunutances  of  hi* 
FerMtnal  History — His  Horriage  in  IBIS,  and  Relinquishment  of  the 
ProfeBBOrship  of  Cbemistr;  at  the  Royal  Institution — Extracts  from 
his  Note-Book  Id  Tene  and  Froee,  whilst  at  the  Institntian. 

Trs  duties  upon  which  he  entered  at  the  Royal  InBti- 
tution  were  those  of  assistant  lecturer  on  chemistiy, 
and  director  of  the  laboratory ;  but,  according  to  the 
terms  on  which  be  accepted  the  situation,  this  was 
merely  a  temporary  arrangemeut,  and  to  last  only  till 
he  bad  prepared  himself  for  filling  the  higher  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  chemistry.  In  a  letter  to  bis 
mother,  the  last  referred  to,  after  specifying  the  condi- 
tions, he  aays,  "  I  hope  to  be  able  to  undertake  the 
professorship  next  year;"  and  the  next  year  he  did 
undertake  it.  On  the  31st  of  May,  1802,  be  was 
formally  appointed  to  this  office  by  a  resolution  of  the 
mftnagera. 

Id  the  spring  of  1801,  six  weeks  after  bis  arriral,  he 
gave  his  fint  lecture.  I  shall  transcribe  an  account  of 
it  from  the  Philosophical  Mf^azine,  a  contemporary 
joumaL  Under  the  head  of  the  "  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,"  the  editor  remarics, — 

"  It  must  give  great  pleasure  to  our  readers  to  learn 
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that  this  new  and  usefiil  institutioa,  the  object  of  which 
IB  the  application  of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of 
life,  may  be  now  considered  as  setded  on  a  firm  basis. 
The  lectures  of  Dr.  Garnet  have  been  such  as  do  equal 
honour  to  the  institution  and  the  professor,  and  have 
been  well  attended. 

"  We  have  also  to  notice  a  course  of  lectures  just 
commenced  at  the  institution,  on  a  new  branch  of 
philosophy;  we  mean  the  galvanic  phenomena:  on 
this  interesting  branch  Mr.  Davy  (late  of  Bristol)  gave 
the  first  lecture  on  the  25th  of  ApriL  He  began  with 
the  history  of  galvanism ;  detailed  the  successive  dis- 
coveries, and  described  the  different  methods  of  accu- 
mulating galvanic  influence. 

"  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Count  Rumford,  and  other 
distinguished  philosopbcTS,  were  present.  The  audience 
were  highly  gratified,  and  testified  their  satis&ction  by 
general  applause.  Mr.  Davy,  who  appears  to  be  very 
young,  acquitted  himself  admirably  well.  From  the 
gpariding  intelligence  of  his  eye,  his  animated  manner, 
and  the  tmit  ensemble,  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  attaining 
distinguished  excellence."  * 

"  The  sensation  created  by  his  first  course  of  lectures 
at  the  Institution,"  says  Mr.  Purkis,  "  and  the  enthu- 
siastic admiration  which  tbey  obtained,  is  at  this 
period  hardly  to  be  imagined.  Men  of  the  first  rank 
and  talent, — the  literary  and  the  scientific,  the  practical 
and  the  theoretical,  —  blue-stockings  and  women  of 
&8hton,  the  old  and  the  young,  all  crowded,  eagerly 
crowded  the  lecture-room.  His  youth,  his  simplicity, 
his  natural  eloquence,  his  chemical  knowledge,  his 
happy  illustrations  and  well-conducted  experiments, 
■  Phil.  Migaiinp,  So.  xiit.  p.  SSI. 
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excited  umrenal  attention  and  unbonnded  applause. 
Compliments,  invitations,  and  presents  were  showered 
upon  him  in  abundance  fixim  all  quarters ;  his  socie^ 
was  courted  bj  all,  and  all  speared  prond  of  his 
acquaintance." 

Independent  of  "  his  youth,  his  simplicity,  his  natural 
eloquence,  his  happy  illustratioiis,  and  well-conducted 
experiments,"  his  instant  and  great  success  as  a  lecturer 
was  owing  in  part  to  circumstances  of  an  auspicious 
kind,  connected  with  the  Institution,  the  period,  and 
the  state  of  science  at  the  time. 

The  Royal  Institution  was  a  new  experiment  No- 
velty in  itself  is  delightful,  especially  to  people  of  rank 
and  fortune,  who  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
Continent's  being  closed,  owing  to  the  war,  must  have 
been  delighted  to  have  had  opened  to  them  a  new  and 
unexpected  source  of  interest,  fitted  to  amuse  those 
who  were  suffering  from  ennm,  and  to  instruct  those 
who  were  anxious  for  instruction.  The  Royal  Institu- 
tion, moreover,  was  the  creation  of  a  laige  number  of 
influential  persons,  both  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society 
and  of  science.  This  alone  might  have  sufficed  to 
render  it  &shionable,  and,  if  fashionable,  popular.  The 
period,  morally  and  politically  considered,  aided  the 
effect:  a  time  of  great  political  excitement  had  just 
terminated;  a  time  of  gloom  and  despondency  was 
then  commencing.  Whatever  diverted  the  public  mind, 
and  afforded  new  objects  of  contemplation,  pure  and 
independent  sources  of  amusement  and  gratification, 
must  have  been  very  welcome  to  all  reflecting  persons, 
even  without  taking  into  account  the  possible  and 
probable  good  which  might  be  conferred  by  the  Institu- 
tion on  society,  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  with 
which  it  was  first  established :  and  the  state  of  science 
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generallj,  and  especially  of  chemical  science,  was,  per- 
haps, the  moat  anapicious  circumstance  of  alL  It  had 
passed  the  stage  of  feeble  in&ncy;  it  waa  just  entering 
on  that  of  vigorous  youth ;  it  was  sufficiently  advanced 
to  display  much  beauty,  and  to  excite  deep  interest ; 
and  it  was  not  too  much  advanced  to  be  beyond  the 
comjHvhenaion  of  minds  of  ordinaty  powers  devoting  to 
it  a  moderate  portion  of  time.  Beudes,  chemistry  had 
just  then  begun  to  form  connections,  which  immediately 
enhanced  its  value  and  attractions,  particularly  with 
mineral!^  and  geology,  with  vegetable  and  animal 
physiology,  and  with  the  usefiil  arts  of  life.  It  had 
served  to  explain  the  formation  of  basalt  and  of  marble ; 
and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  it  would  throw 
much  light  on  the  structure  and  formation  of  our 
globe  generally.  It  had  elucidated  one  fiinction  of 
animals  —  the  important  one  of  respiration;  and  it 
was  hoped  that  it  might  be  extended,  in  a  similar 
manner,  to  the  other  fooctions  of  aninud  and  vegetable 
life.  It  had  afforded  a  rational  theory  for  many  of  the 
arts,  and  had  contributed  to  improve  many  of  them : 
the  steam-engine  it  had  perfected ;  the  balloon  and 
diving-bell  were  essentially  chemical  inventions :  there 
appeared  no  limits  to  the  extension  of  its  usefulness. 
Lastly,  I  may  allude  to  its  connection  with  imponderable 
substances,  as  with  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  especially 
that  form  of  electricity  which  had  just  then  been  dis- 
covered,— and  to  the  study  of  which  be  had  already 
devoted  himself — galvanism,  which,  more  than  all  the 
rest,  was  destined  to  increase  the  interests  and  extend  the 
dominions  of  chemistry,  and  eniai^  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge ;  and  which,  duly  appreciatii^  its  fitness  to 
excite  interest, — both  on  account  of  its  importance  and 
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iiovelt7,---he  selected  as  the  subject  of  hi*  first  course 
of  lectures. 

Iq  mj  fonner  pablicati<Hi,  ib  illuatradoo  of  bis 
powers,  u  a  lecturer,  I  submitted  from  the  MS. 
in  mj  poBsession  selected  specimens  of  bis  lectures; 
first,  as  showing  his  power  of  exciting  the  interest  of 
a  mixed  audience ;  secondly,  the  &cilily,  it  may  be  sud 
felicity,  with  which  he  inculcated  pUlosophicsl  doc- 
-  trines,  the  philosophy  of  science  and  the  methods  of 
scientific  research;  thirdly,  how  he  added  to  the 
interest  of  his  subject,  and  enforced  the  doctrines  by 
biographical  notices,  in  giving  which  he  was  most 
geDerous  of  praise,  and  as  sparing  of  censure,  as  if  he 
had  coniddered  the  iUustrioos  scientific  men  who  had 
preceded  him,  in  the  light  of  parents,  to  whom  a  debt 
of  gratitude  as  from  a  son  to  a  father,  was  owing,  and  a 
tender  respect; — and  lastly,  how,  in  hia  manner  of 
treating  the  sciences  which  he  taught,  he  blended  the 
new  with  the  old,— and  by  transferring  the  results  of 
the  laboratory  to  the  theatre,  in  all  their  fi-eehness,  he 
imparted  constantly  to  bis  lectures  much  of  the  charm 
and  vigour  of  original  discourses,  by  which  means,  even 
when  addressing  a  popular  audience,  he  was  enabled  to 
fix  the  attention  even  of  (he  philosopher  and  man 
of  science. 

In  further  illustratioo,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks, 
conveying  the  impression  which  they  have  left  on  my 
mind,  and  recording  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
conducted.  He  was  always  in  earnest ;  uid  when  he 
amused  most,  amusement  appeared  most  f<weign  to  his 
object  His  great  and  first  object  was  to  instruct,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  this,  maintain  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  science ;  indeed,  the  latter,  fmd  the  kindling 
a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits,  might  rather  be  considered 
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his  main  object,  and  the  conveying  instruction  a 
eecondaiy  one.  Hb  lectures  were  ahnost  invanably 
written  expressly  for  the  occasion,  not  a  repetition  of 
lectures;  so  that  the  some  audience,  year  after  year, 
might  attend,  without  being  wearied.  He  commonly 
wrote  his  lecture  the  day  before  he  delivered  it.  On 
this  day  he  generally  dined  in  hie  own  room,  and  made 
B  light  meal  on  fish.  He  was  always  master  of  his 
subject ;  and  composed  with  great  rapidity,  and  with  a  * 
securi^  of  bis  powers  never  &ilit^  him.  Latterly,  he 
trusted  a  good  deal  to  notes;  and,  excepting  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  wrote  little  more  than  the  parts  which 
he  wished  to  make  most  impressive,  especially  the 
beginning  and  termination.  It  was  almost  an  invariable 
rule  with  him,  the  evening  before,  to  rehearse  his 
lecture  in  the  presence  of  bia  assistants,  the  preparations 
having  been  made  and  every  thing  in  readiness  for  the 
experiments ;  and  this  be  did,  not  only  with  a  view  to 
the  success  of  the  experiments,  and  the  dexterity  of  his 
assbtants,  but  also  in  regard  to  bb  own  discourse,  the 
effect  of  which,  he  knew,  depended  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  delivered.  He  used,  I  remember,  at  this 
recital,  to  mark  the  words  which  required  emphasb,  and 
study  the  effect  of  intonation;  often  repeating  a  passage 
two  or  three  different  times,  to  witness  the  diference 
of  effect  of  variations  in  the  voice.  His  manner  was 
perfectly  natural,  animated,  and  energetic,  but  not  in 
the  least  theatrical.  In  speaking,  he  never  seemed  to 
consider  himself  an  object  of  attention ;  he  spoke  ae 
if  devoted  to  bis  subject,  and  as  if  his  audience  were 
equally  devoted  to  it,  and  their  interest  concentrated  in 
it.  The  impressiveness  of  bb  oratory  was  one  of  its 
great  charms ;  in  thb  he  consulted  only  hb  own  taste 
and  feelings ;  but  at  the  same  time,  by  a  coo^derable 
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portion  of  his  aaditois,  it  must  have  been  received  as  a 
compliment  to  their  own  taste  and  feelings,  and  power* 
of  imderstuiding ;  and,  in  ^ving  them  credit  for 
acquirements,  no  doubt  many  flattered  themselves  they 
possessed  them,  or  had  a  desire  excited  to  attun  them. 
Hie  experiments  were  devised  on  the  same  principle, 
not  of  amusing  and  pleasing,  but  of  illostrating  his  dis- 
course, and  demonstrating  either  important  properties 
of  bodies,  or  priuciples  of  the  chemical  action  of  bodies : 
he  took  great  care  that  they  should  not  appear  to  have 
been  introduced  for  show,  and  to  excite  merely  wonder, 
even  when  most  biiUiant  and  wonderfol.  And  his 
eloquence, — the  declamation,  as  it  might  be  called  by 
some,  in  which  he  indulged  on  the  beauty  and  order  of 
nature,  in  which  he  ascended  from  the  works  to  the 
great  Artificer,  and  from  the  admirable  design  every 
where  apparent  to  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Author  of 
the  universe, — his  eloquence,  I  believe,  on  these  topics 
was  so  well  received,  because  it  was  not  affected ;  merely 
his  own  strong  impressions  and  feeUngs  embodied  in 
words,  and  delivered  with  an  earnestness  which  mariced 
their  sincerity. 

One  of  the  principal  motives  which  induced  him  to 
quit  Bristol  was  the  ampler  scope  be  expected  to  have 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  new  institution  for  indul^ng 
his  passion  (for  so  his  love  may  be  called)  for  research. 
This  was  part  of  the  agreement  between  him  and  Count 
Rumford,  as  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  in 
which  he  says,  "  The  sole  and  uncontrolled  use  of 
the  apparatus  of  the  Institution  for  private  experiments " 
was  to  be  granted  to  him,  with  the  promise  of  "  any 
apparatus  he  might  need  for  new  experimenta."  And 
I  find  from  his  note-books,  that  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival  he  resumed  an  experimental  inquiry  on  galva- 
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nism,  which,  some  months  previoufllj,  be  had  commenced 
at  Clifton. 

The  laboTBtoiy  of  the  Institution  I  shall  briefly 
sketch,  such  aa  I  remember  it  when  I  first  became  its 
inmate,  in  the  winter  of  1808,  when  experimental 
researches  were  carried  on  witbin  its  walls  with  a  zeal 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass,  and  were 
rewarded  with  discoveries  of  more  than  ordinary 
brilliiuicy.  The  room  was  epacious,  well  ventilated, 
lighted  from  above,  and  well  suppUed  with  water. 
It  was  divided  into  two  compartments,  nearly  of 
equal  dtmensione ;  one  the  laboratory  proper,  the  other 
provided  with  rows  of  ecats  to  be  used  aa  a  theatre 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  of  practical 
chemistiy.  The  apparatus  most  conspicuous  and  most 
in  use  were,  a  sand  bath,  for  chemical  purposes,  and  for 
heating  the  room ;  a  powerful  blast  liimace ;  a  moveable 
iron  forge,  with  a  double  bellows ;  a  blow-pipe  appa- 
ratus, attached  to  a  table,  with  double  bellows  under- 
neath ;  a  lai^  mercurial  trough,  and  two  or  three  water 
pneumatic  troughs,  and  various  galvanic  troughs ;  not 
to  mention  gasometers,  filtering  stands,  and  the  common 
necessaries  of  a  laboratoty,  of  glass,  earthenware,  &c. ; 
and  not  to  mention  the  delicate  instruments  liable  to  be 
injured  by  acid  fiimes,  which  were  commonly  kept  in 
another  room,  as  mr-pumps,  balances,  &c.  In  brief,  in 
regard  to  its  equipment  and  appearance,  it  was  altogether 
a  working  laboratory,  designed  for  research ;  there  was 
no  finery  in  it,  or  fitting  up  for  display ;  nothing  to 
attract  vulgar  admiration ;  no  arrangement  of  apparatus 
in  orderly  disposition  for  lectures,  and  scarcely  any  appa- 
ratus solely  intended  for  this  purpose.  It  was,  indeed,  an 
almost  constant  scene  of  laborious  research ;  and  the  pre- 
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pantionfbrtheweeklylectQre^orlectarGSi'wascoDBidered 
not  the  moflt  important  matter,  but  rather  as  an  ioterrap- 
tion  to  the  ordinary  course  of  ezperimeaUd  investigation. 
In  the  laboratory,  where  my  brother  spent  a  great  por- 
tion of  every  day  that  he  was  in  town  and  at  leisure,  he 
was  unremittingly  engaged  in  original  experiments; 
and  even  in  bis  absence  the  operations  were  not  sus- 
pended, they  were  continued  by  his  assistants,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  which  he  had  given ;  and  when  he 
returned,  be  finished  the  experiment,  or  examined 
the  resnlts.  Nothing  was  left  to  memory;  an  entry 
was  made  in  a  large  book,  kept  for  the  purpose,  of  all 
that  occurred,  written  either  by  himself,  or  by  an 
assistant  from  his  dictation ;  not,  indeed,  in  minute 
detail,  for  that  would  have  occupied  too  much  time,  but 
briefly,  for  aiding  the  memory,  and  minutely  only  in 
regard  to  weight  and  measure,  and  what  was  most 
important  and  characteristic.  In  his  inquiries  there 
never  was  any  mystery  or  concealment,  but  the  moet 
perfect  openness.  The  raster  of  experiments  was  left 
open ;  he  received  his  iriends  in  the  laboratory,  and 
conversed  with  them  on  the  objects  of  inquiiy  in  pro- 
gress ;  and  however  intensely  engaged,  he  was  always 
accessible.  I  can  never  forget  his  manner  when 
occupied  in  his  favourite  pursuit ;  his  zeal  omounted  to 
enthusiasm,  which  he  more  or  less  imparted  to  those 
around  him.  With  cheerfiil  voice  and  countenance, 
and  a  hand  as  ready  to  manipulate  as  his  mind  was 
quick  to  contrive,  be  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions. 
He  was  delighted  with  success,  but  not  discoursed  by 
failure ;  and  he  bore  failures  and  accidents  in  experi- 
ments with  a  patience  and  forbearance,  even  when 
owing  to  the  awkwardness  of  assbtants,  which  could 
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hardly  have  been  expected  from  a  pereoD  of  bis  ardent 
temperament.  And  his  boldness  in  ezpeiimentiDg  was 
very  remarkable :  in  the  operations  of  the  laboratory 
danger  was  very  much  forgotten,  and  exposure  to 
danger  was  an  eveiy^lay  occurrence.  Considering  the 
risks  run,  and  the  few,  if  any,  precautions  taken  agtunst 
accidents,  it  is  surprising  how  small  a  number  of  injuries 
were  received.  The  only  two  serious  wounds  that  I 
recollect  he  sustmned,  were  in  the  hand  and  eye ;  the 
one,  from  receiving  on  his  hand  a  quantity  of  melted 
potash ;  the  other,  from  an  explosion  of  a  detonating 
compound.  Had  his  constitution  been  bad,  the  use 
both  of  hand  and  eye  would  probably  have  been 
impaired ;  indeed,  the  eye  ever  after  retained  the  mark 
of  the  wound  inflicted  on  the  transparent  cornea,  and 
never  perfectiy  recovered  its  strength. 

Of  my  brother's  mode  of  hving,  and  o£  some  of  his 
habits  whilst  he  was  at  the  Royal  Institution,  I  shall  also 
speak  from  my  own  knowledge.  As  long  as  he  was  a 
bachelor,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  rooms  at 
the  Institution,  in  which  he  considered  chiefly  utility, 
and  thought  littie  of  comfort,  and  much  less  of  luxury. 
He  showed  great  carelessness  in  all  that  related  to  their 
fruniture  and  appearance.  These  were  to  him  matter 
of  indifference.  I  believe  the  fumiture  was  merely 
what  belonged  to  them  when  he  first  took  possession, 
and  that  he  made  no  addition  to  it  or  alteration. 
The  only  thing  elegant  that  I  recollect  in  his  sitting- 
room  was  an  ornamental  Uttie  porcelun  Venus,  which 
was  a  present  to  him  from  his  early  friend,  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood;  it  was  of  his  manuiacture,  and  an  admirable 
specimen  of  art.  Letters  and  papers  he  very  seldom 
arranged,  and  his  rooms  were  commonly  littered  with 
them.     Occasionally  they  were  collected  and  thrown 
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bother  in  a  large  cupboard.  I  remember  once  his 
commissionii^  me  to  look  over  tbie  great  collection,  and 
to  bum  Bucb  as  appeared  of  no  interest.  Amongst 
them  were  very  many  letters  of  the  highest  compliment, 
and  some  of  kind  advice  from  anonymous  -writers,  or 
declared  fiienda,  pointing  out,  on  his  commencing 
lecturing  at  the  Institution,  what  was  coosidered  &ulty 
in  his  manner,  and  even  in  his  pronunciation.  But  they 
were  most  commonly  of  a  laudatoiy  kind ;  and  of  this 
kind  were  several  copies  of  verses,  written  in  female 
hands,  showing  that  he  had  excited  no  ordinary  interest 
in  their  breasts,  and  that  their  admiration  was  of  a  very 
exalted  kind.  Yet  all  the  praise  that  was  betowed,  all 
the  delicious  flattery  which  he  received,  and  which 
might  have  spoiled  the  best  disposition,  and  seduced 
from  the  path  of  exertion  to  luzimons  repose,  or  dissi- 
pation in  the  circles  of  ftsbion,  seemed  to  have  been 
either  wasted  on  hie  mind,  and  to  have  made  no  impres- 
edon,  or  to  have  acted  as  a  spur  to  continued  exertion; 
and  he  never  laboured  harder,  or  exerted  himself  more 
snccessfully,  than  at  the  time  he  received  most  court, 
and  apparently  indulged  most  in  the  pleasures  of  luxu- 
rious socie^. 

On  this  point,  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  letter 
to  hb  friend  Mr.  Poole,  written  in  May,  1803:  "Be 
not  alarmed,  my  dear  friend,  as  to  the  effect  of  worldly 
aociety  on  my  mind ;  the  age  of  danger  has  passed 
away.  Tliere  are  in  the  intellectual  being  of  all  men 
paramount  elements, — certain  habits  and  passions  that 
cannot  change.  I  am  a  lover  of  nature  with  an  nngra- 
tified  imagination.  I  shall  continue  to  search  for 
untasted  charms,  for  hidden  beauties.  My  retdy  my 
waking  existence,  is  amongst  the  objects  of  scientific 
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research.  CommcHi  amusemeDts  and  enjoyments  are 
necessary  to  me  only  as  dreame  to  interrupt  the  flow 
of  thoughts  too  Deariy  analogous  to  enlightm  and 
viyify." 

In  the  disposal  of  his  time,  he  was  far  &om  systematic, 
directed  rather  by  circnmstaoces  than  guided  by  any 
precise  mlee.  When  in  town,  he  generally  entered  the 
laboratory  after  brealc&st,  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock, 
and,  if  uninterrupted,  remained  there  till  three  or  four. 
He  seldom  visited  it  before  break&st ;  and  rarely  after 
he  had  dressed  for  dinner. 

His  way  of  living  during  this  period  was  of  the  most 
easy  kind.  Except  when  preparing  a  lecture,  as  already 
mentioned,  be  seldom  dined  in  his  apartments  at  the 
InstitatioQ :  his  invitarions  to  dinner  amongst  his  &iends 
were  so  nomerouE  that  he  was,  or  might  have  been, 
constantly  ei^aged ;  and  after  dinner  he  was  much  in 
the  habit  of  attending  evening  parties,  devotiDg  the 
evening  to  amusement;  so  that,  to  the  mere  freqaentem 
of  such  pardes,*  he  most  have  af^ared  a  votary  of 
fashion  rather  than  of  science.  Wl^n  his  puouits  did 
not  keep  him  in  town,  he  often  made  short  vints  'to 
ftiends  reading  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or 
went  to  some  trout  stream,  of  which  there  are  so  many 
good  ones  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  breathed  the  fresh  air  by  the  river  side,  and 
enjoyed  the  country  and  his  favourite  exercise  and 
amusement  of  fishing  together.* 

And  during  the  vacarions,  when  he  had  some  months' 

■  If  confined  la  London  longer  tluui  nnial,  and  deprived  of  his 
bvourite  smnienient  of  angling,  he  not  unfk^uentlf ,  aa  a  relaxation, 
iTODld  turn  to  hi«  Sslilng  tackle,  and  look  over  bia  fljr-boiA  and  awoTt 
the  gand;  materials  for  making  flUe  i  milytrjwiil  lecoUect  the  efket 
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leisure,  he  commonly  made  longer  ezciiTBioDS.  At 
different  times  be  explored  moat  paits  of  Great  Britain, 
including  even  the  distant  parte  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Hebrides;  and  more  tlmn  mice  he  travelled  througb 
Ireland.  Hie  object  in  these  jonmeys,  was  partly 
lunasement  uid  the  acquiring  of  general  inforroatioa, 
aski  partly  the  study  of  the  geological  stractore  of  tlie 
kingdom,  and  the  phenomena  of  toc^-formationB  in 
relation  to  geology  as  a  science,  and  partly  the  collecting 
of  agricultural  knowledge.  He  made  sketches  of  le- 
markaUe  features  of  rock-scenery,  and  of  peculiarities  in 
their  appearance ;  and  he  c(dlected  specimeiw  of  rocks, 
and  minerals,  and  soils,  which  were  deposited  on  his 
return  In  the  museum  of  the  InstUution,  ot  in  its  labo- 
ratory for  examination.  When  be  lectured  either  on 
the  subject  of  geoli^  or  agriculture,  he  availed  himself 
of  them,  and  of  paintings  made  from  his  sketches,  which 
were  not  less  serviceable  in  iUustrating  his  descriptions 
and  doctrines  thui  the  specimens  of  rocks  and  minerals 
themselves.  His  power  of  extracting  informatitm  was 
great ;  it  was  constandy  employed  in  these  excursions, 
and  I  believe  gave  a  strong  idea  of  talent  and  capacity 
to  comparatively  uninstructed  men.  I  recollect  going 
through  a  mine,  when  I  was  a  boy,  with  an  intelligent 
Coruiah  miner,  who,  two  or  three  years  before,  had 
accompanied  my  brother ;  be  stud,  he  had  never  beftne 
met  with  a  person  so  inquisitive,  and  who  asked  him  so 
many  searching  questions ;  aad,  from  the  manner  in 
whidi  the  miner  made  the  remark,  he  vras  evidently 
surprised  as  well  as  pleased  at  the  deep  interest  he  took 
in  mining  affiurs. 

Thus  spending  his  time,  admired  and  highly  popular 

as  a  lecturer,  courted  in  society  &r  his  ^nius  ^d. 

agreeable  conversation,  and  in  the  highest  ^&Iift€(m:i(j: 
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a  maa  of  science,  with  a  happy  sanguine  dispoeitioa, 
and  a  capacity  for  enjoyment  equal  to  his  ample  means, 
— ^he  possessed  an  uncommon  dc^;;ree  of  happiness,  a 
laiger  proportion  than  any  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
and  a  &r  greater  than  the  majority  of  mfuokiad  ever 
enjoy.  I  have,  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years,  a  very  pleasing  and  vivid  recollection  of  his 
cheerfiil  and  buoyant  spirit,  as  well  as  of  his  extra- 
ordinary activity  and  energy.  When  I  resided  with 
him  at  the  Institution,  between  1808  and  1811,  my 
bed-room  adjoined  his,  and  our  beds  were  only  separated 
by  a  wainscot  partition.  In  going  to  bed,  and  rising, 
and  sometimes  in  the  dead  of  night,  I  used  to  hear  him, 
in  a  loud  voice,  reciting  &Tourite  passages  in  prose  or 
verse,  or  decliuming  some  composition  of  his  own,  or 
humming  some  angler's  song. 

His  Bcientiiic  labours,  whilst  he  was  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  I  shall  very  briefly  advert  to.  The  whole 
period  of  time,  comprising  about  eleven  years  and  a 
half, — namely,  &om  January,  1801,  when  he  first  took 
up  his  abode  in  London,  to  April,  1812,  when  he 
retired  from  the  Royal  Institution  on  his  marriage, — 
may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  portions;  the 
earlier  one,  terminating  with  his  great  discovery  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  iixed  alkaUes, — the  result  and 
reward  of  his  electro-chemical  researches; — the  latter, 
in  the  re-establishment  of  the  simple  nature  (rf"  chlorine, 
—in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  not  less  important. 

During  the  first  portion  of  the  period,  amongst  a 
great  variety  of  objects  of  research,  his  attention  was 
more  particularly  directed  to  the  following: — First, 
The  investigation  of  astringent  v^etables,  in  connection 
with  the  art  of  tanning:  Secondly,  The  analysis  of 
tQOu't^fcl'  funerals,    in    connection    with    geol<^: 
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Thirdly,  The  comprehensive  subject  of  agricultural 
chemistry:  and  Fourthly,  Galvanism,  and  electro- 
chemical science,  which,  chiefly  under  his  cultivation, 
sprang  from  galvanism. 

Soon  aftsT  his  arrival  at  the  Royal  Institution,  at  the 
suggestion  and  by  the  desire  of  the  managers,  he  gave 
his  atteodoQ  to  tanning,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  practical  part  of  the  art.  He  entered  upon 
the  investigation  with  all  his  usual  ardour ;  visited  tan- 
yards,  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  {n^cUcal  tanners 
(in  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Purkis,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  a  sincere  friend,  as  well  as  an  enlightened  man), 
and  made  a  lai^ge  number  of  experiments  in  the  labora- 
tory. Indeed,  the  interest  he  took  in  the  pursuit  could 
haidly  have  been  keener  had  he  made  it  his  profession. 
This  is  expressed  in  a  lively  manner  in  the  following 
passf^  of  a  letter  to  Ins  mother.  He  says,  "  I  saw 
Mr.  William  Bolitho  and  his  two  brothers-in-law  yes- 
terday, and  they  breakfast  with  rae  to-morrow.  We 
are  all  fellows  of  the  same  craft ;  they  are  great  practical 
tanners,  and  I  am  a  theoretical  one.  By  the  bye,  I 
have  ascertuned  some  facts  relating  to  tanning,  which  I 
hope  will  be  really  useful" 

The  results  of  his  inquiries  in  a  collected  form  he 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Socie^  in  1803,  and  they 
were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
that  year,  with  the  title  of  "  An  Account  of  some 
Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Constituent 
Parts  of  certain  Astringent  Vegetables,  and  on  their 
Operation  in  Tanning."  It  is  a  paper  of  much  labour 
and  minute  research,  and  well  deserving  the  notice, 
both  of  the  scientific  tanner,  and  of  the  chemical  student 
entering  upon  the  subject  of  animal  and  vegetable 
chemistry,  and  the  application  of  them  to*tl<e:ttfts.*  '' '" 
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In  this  inquiry,  directed  to  the  improvement  of  a 
very  lucrative  art,  as  in  all  his  other  inq^uiries,  he 
appears  to  have  had  no  view  to  profit.  One  present,  I 
believe,  he  had,  not  indeed  in  acknowledgment,  but  in 
proof  of  the  able  ud  he  gave  the  practical  tanner; 
which  was  a  pair  of  shoes,  one  made  of  leather  tanned 
by  oak-bark,  in  the  old  way,  and  the  other  by  catecba, 
which  he  wore  with  much  satis&ction,  the  catechu 
leather  (the  first  that  had  ever  been  made)  provii^ 
not  inferior  in  quality  to  the  oak4)ark  leather:  for 
him  discovery  had  a  greater  charm  than  gtun;  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  he  had  done 
his  dot^  when  he  had  pointed  out  the  appUcation 
of  a  scientiflc  truth  or  principle  to  the  arte  of  life ;  well 
aware,  to  use  an  expressiou  of  Lord  Bacon's,  that  "  the 
applying  of  knowledge  to  lucre  diverts  the  advancement 
of  knowledge,  as  the  golden  ball  thrown  before  Ata- 
lanta,  which,  while  she  stoops  to  take  up,  the  race  is 
hindered." 

"  DecUuftt  canm,  Bnrornqne  Tolnbile  toIUt" 

About  the  same  time  that  he  entered  upon  the  in- 
vestigation of  tanning,  he  also  turned  his  attention 
particularly  to  agricultural  chemistry,  and  made  it  the 
subject  of  experimental  research;  and  such  was  the 
rapidity  of  hts  progress  in  this  inquiry,  that  in  1802  he 
was  solicited  and  engaged  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  to  its  members  "  On  the 
Connection  of  Chemistry  with  Vegetable  Physiology." 

His  rapid  advance  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  for 
so  it  may  be  called  in  connection  with  chemi^tiy,  is 
more  surprising  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and  is 
not  difficult  of  explanation.  Even  from  childhood  he 
voa  ^gojliaf  with  all  the  ordinary  operations  of  forming; 
Arid  pit>hably.-even  before  he  commenced  the  study  of 
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dwmistry,  an  interest  had  been  excited  in  bis  mind 
towards  agriculture,  and  he  had  become  an  observer. 
His  fiuher  was  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  and  fond 
of  &rming  and  gardening;  He  did  not  confine  bimself 
to  routine  methods  in  either,  but  made  trials  of  new 
metbods.  Amongst  other  experiments  of  bis,  of  which 
I  have  heard  mention,  was  one  of  watering  grew 
meadows  slightly  with  sea  water,  the  result  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  &vourable.  Trials  of  this  kind 
ooold  not  &il  to  have  excited  my  brother's  ouriosi^. 
Moreover,  the  r^ion  in  which  he  spent  his  eaiiy  youth 
was  well  adapted  to  keep  ative  and  to  heighten  this 
feeKng.  The  shores  of  the  Mount's  Bay  and  the 
adjoining  country  exhibit  an  exttaordinary  variety  of 
snr&c^  and  some  very  striking  contrasts  of  i4^>earance 
of  barrennees  and  of  fertility.  There,  in  a  veiy  small 
■pace,  may  be  witnessed,  within  view  of  each  other,  the 
moving  sand,  the  stagnant  marsh*  the  grass  meadow, 
com-lield,  orchanl,  garden,  and  heath-covered  moor, 
with  ahnost  every  variation  of  soil  capable  of  being 
p^uced  by  intermixture  of  the  clays  resulting  from 
the  dec<HnpoBidon  of  granite,  and  the  dimnU^radon  of 
"  killas  "  •  with  sea-sand,  and  the  siliceous  detritus  of  pri- 
mitive rocks.  In  the  same  little  space  may  be  witnessed 
on  one  nde  the  fertilisit^  effects  of  substances  derived 
fi<»n  the  sea,  as  sheU-aand,  sea- weed,  and  decayed  fish, 
used  as  a  manure ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  sterility 
consequent  on  the  operations  of  mining,  and  how  the 
products  of  the  mines,  in  different  forms,  are  poisonous 
to,  and  destructive  of  vegetation,  whether  in  the  state 
of  rubbish  scattered  over  the  ground,  or  collected  in 
heaps  on  the  site  of  the  mine  appropriately  called 
"  deads,"  or  nifpended  or  disulved  in  water,  impreg- 
nating the  adjoining  streams,  or  rising  in  fame  and 
*  VorieUe*  of  eUjr-iUte, 
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vi^MHiT  ia  the  operation  of  the  extracdon  of  tm  and 
copper  from  their  ores.  The  fertdlisiog  influence  of 
one  set  of  causes,  and  the  deleterioufl  effects  of  the 
other,  are  so  well  mailed,  that  they  must  necessarily 
arrest  the  attention;  and,  to  a  person  tolerably  well 
conversant  with  the  principles  of  chemistry,  they  are 
no  mean  elements  tor  agricultural  chemietry.  When 
he  left  his  native  county,  circumstances  continued 
fiiTOurable  for  preserving  in  his  mind  a  lively  interest 
in  agriculture — (nrcumstances  both  of  time  and  place. 
In  relation  to  the  latter,  it  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  make 
any  remail:.  Id  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Severn  and 
Avon,  contrasted  with  the  generally  barren  surface  of 
Cornwall,  he  must  have  seen  a  striking  exemplification 
of  the  productive  powers  of  soil ;  and'  in  the  more 
enlightened  system  of  husbandry,  then  coming  into  use 
in  the  midland  counties  of  England,  especially  as 
regards  rotation  of  crops,  compared  with  the  old  fallow 
system,  which  still  maintained  its  ground  in  his  native 
country,  he  must  have  seen  as  strongly  exemplified  the 
resources  of  science,  and  its  superiority  over  prejudiced 
and  traditional  art  This  period  of  time  was  a  very 
peculiar  and  critical  one ;  enhancing  the  value  of  agri- 
culture, and  demonstrating  its  truly  vital  importance  to 
the  nation.  A  succession  of  bad  harvests,  and  the 
closure  of  the  ports  of  the  Continent,  in  consequence 
of  the  war,  together  threatening  &mine,  gave  rise  to 
imwonted  exertions  to  oppose  and  prevent  the  appre- 
hended evil,  which  were  revrarded  with  eminent  success, 
and  afibrded  convindng  proof  of  the  capacity  of  im- 
provement of  our  agricultural  resources. 

This  was  the  exact  period  when  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  subject,  when  there  was  an  unusual  avidity 
for  information;  an  onosual  disposition  to  make  new 
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triala,  and  adopt  new  methods;  and  to  endeavour  to 
convert  &nning,  from  a  mere  art  of  blind  proceeses, 
irhich  it  vras,  and  is  Btill,  too  generally,  into  a  rational 
system  of  science.  And  he  was  invited  to  promote  thia 
good  cause  bj  a  body  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
influential  agriculturists  of  the  country,  who  consti- 
tuted the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  who  exerted 
themselves,  in  a  vety  spirited  and  patriotic  manner,  to 
collect  and  diffiise  usefiil  knowledge  throughout  the 
country. 

The  manner  in  which  he  followed  his  inquiries  into 
agricultural  chemistty  was,  as  well  as  his  object,  veiy 
similar  to  that  be  employed  in  investigating  liie  art  of 
tanning;  viz.,  the  illustrating  and  improving  the 
methods  of  art,  by  applying  to  them  the  principles  of 
science.  He  witnessed  and  studied  the  operations  of 
the  practical  fiurmer ;  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  various  methods  of  agriculture ;  he  reasoned  on 
these,  and  made  them  the  subjects  of  experiment ;  he 
examined  dlfiferent  kinds  of  soil,  ascertained  their  phy- 
mcal  properties  and  chemical  compoutions ;  and  investi- 
gated experimentally  the  nature  of  manures,  and  their 
effects  in  different  states. 

The  results  of  these  inquiries  he  communicated  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  lectures  which,  for  ten 
yean  socceesively,  he  delivered  at  its  meetings;  and 
which,  when  he  ceased  to  lecture  in  1813,  he  published 
at  the  request  of  the  Board,  with  the  title  of  "  Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  for 
the  Board  of  Agricultnre." 

The  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  received, 
and  the  number  of  editions  throi^b  which  it  has  passed, 
the  translatiwis  of  it  that  have  been  made  into  almost 
every  European  language,  ate  the  best  proofe  of  its 
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merit,  and  of  the  general  estiinatioa  in  which  it  has 
been  held.  That  it  was  &r  from  a  perfect  work,  no 
one  knew  better  than  the  aatbor  bimself.  In  criticising 
it  in  relation  to  his  powers,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  composed  should  be  taken  into  account. 
To  agricultural  chemistty  he  devoted  only  a  small  part 
of  tuB  time ;  and  that  at  a  period  when  he  was  intensely 
occupied  in  researches  in  the  laboratory,  in  a  tnun  of 
experimental  inquiry  and  discovery  to  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  6nd  a  parallel,  either  in  brilliancy  or 
importance.  "  We  feel  gratefiil  to  him,"  obserres  a 
contemporary  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  for 
having  thus  suspended  for  a  time  the  labours  of  original 
investigation,  in  order  to  apply  the  principles  and  dift- 
coveries  of  his  favourite  science  to  the  illustration  and 
improvement  of  an  art  which,  above  all  others,  ministers 
to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  man."*  Moreover,  at 
that  time,  agricultural  chemiatiy  had  been  very  httle 
cultivated ;  no  principles  had  been  established ;  few 
satisfactory  experiments  even  had  been  made  of  a 
precise  and  scientific  kind ;  and,  in  consequence,  he 
was  obliged  to  draw  almost  entirely  on  his  own  re- 
sources. It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  he  some- 
times adopted  an  opinion  which  has  since  proved  to  be 
erroneous,  and  indulged  in  speculation  which  later 
research  has  not  confirmed.  Science  is  essentially 
prt^ressive,  and  it  can  be  perfected  only  by  the  labour 
of  many  individuals. 

In  coimection  with  his  geolt^cal  inquiries  he  insti- 
tuted very  many  experiments  on  the  analysis  of  mineral 
bodies,  abundant  proo6  of  which  are  given  in  his  MS. 
geological  lectures;  but  he  published  little  expressly  on 
the  subject;  only  two  papers:  one  of  them  giving  an 

•  Edln.  Iteriew,  voL  xstt.  p.  353. 
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accoDDt  of  his  analyais  of  Warelite,  and  the  other 
describing  the  use  of  Boracic  Acid,  as  a  subsUtute  for 
potash,  in  the  analyms  of  compound  minerals.  Both 
these  papers  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1805.  They  are  not  uninteresting  in  the  annals  of 
aoalytical  chemistry.  His  most  important  contributitm 
to  this  department  of  knowledge  was  contained  in  his 
Bakerian  Lecture  for  1806,  "  On  Gome  Chemical 
Agencies  of  E]ectri<^^.'*  In  the  concluding  part  of 
this  lecture,  he  makes  some  very  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  influence  of  electrochemical  action  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  and  especially  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom, the  correctness  of  which  has  been  iuUy  confirmed 
by  the  ingenious  researches  of  M.  Becquerel,  and  other 
inqoirers. 

His  labuiUB  in  electro-chemical  science  were  the 
most  important  of  all;  it  was  his  favonrite  sabject,  and 
almost  unremittingly  pursued,  until  brought  to  a  most 
successfiil  termination.  The  first  year  of  the  present 
ceiUury  was  remarkable  for  the  great  invention  wltich 
beats  the  name  of  its  author  —  the  Voltaic  pile  or. 
battery, — and  for  the  accidental  observation  of  the 
decomposition  of  water  by  means  of  it ; — or,  to  express 
the  fiust  simply,  the  separatioQ  of  water  under  its  agency 
into  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  This  very  remarkable 
effect  of  the  pile  of  Volta,  which  Messrs.  Nicholson  aikd 
Carlisle  bad  the  merit  of  first  noticing,  impressed 
powerfully  the  mind  of  my  brother.  He  saw  in  it  the 
coimection  between  galvanism  and  chemistry;  —  he 
expected  that  it  might  prove  a  link  between  the-  pon- 
derable and  imponderable  substances ;  and  even  then  he 
had  prophetic  warnings  that  it  was  a  passage  to  a  new 
wwld  of  discovery.  He  was  at  that  ra<nnent  intensely 
occupied  in  completing  and  preparing  for  publication 
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his  researches  on  nitrous  oxide.  As  soon  as  he  was 
free  from  thia  labour,  he  entered  on  the  new  inquiry, 
and  prosecuted  it  with  an  ardent  zeal,  of  which  the 
papers  he  published  whilst  at  Clifton  (five  in  as  many 
montbB),  are  a  proo^  though  less  forcible  than  his  note- 
book, in  which  a  vast  ntimber  of  experiments  are 
recorded  either  as  e^enda  or  acta,  in  rapid  succession. 
On  bis  arrival  in  London,  he  immediately  resumed  the 
inquiry  on  «  more  extended  scale  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  and  made  it,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  the  subject  of  his  firet  course  of  lectures ;  as 
it  was  also  of  his  first  communication  to  the  Royal 
Society,  His  other  labours,— those  already  referred  to,— 
occasioned  some  interruption,  thoi^Ii  never,  I  believe, 
complete,  to  the  tnun  of  hijs  experiments.  In  the  be- 
^nning  of  1606,  he  entered  i^iun  fully  into  the  investi- 
gation, influenced  so  to  do,  by  contradictory  statements 
relative  to  the  generation  by  galvaninn  of  muriatic  acid 
and  fixed  alkah  from  pure  water ;  and  shortly  solved, 
not  ottly  this  problem,  but  may  be  scud  to  have  lud  the 
foundation  of  a  new  science,  electro-chemistry, — which 
was  to  become  a  means  for  the  fiirther  extension  of  science 
and  for  the  discovery  of  new  and  extraordinary  facts. 

His  firet  Bakerian  Lecture,  "  On  Chemical  Agencies 
of  Electricity,"  detailing  the  phenomena  of  electro- 
chemical decomposition  and  laying  open  its  laws,  was 
read  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1806;  and  on  the  19th  of  November  of  the  following 
year,  his  second  Bakerian  Lecture  announced  the 
successful  ^)plication  of  the  principles,  and  the  amplest 
confirmation  of  his  hopes  in  the  discovery  of  the 
metallic  bases  of  the  fixed  alkahes,  substances  which 
previously  had  never  been  decompounded,  and  conse- 
quently were  considered  as  simple  or  elementaiy. 
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This  discovery,  it  woold  appear  from  his  MS.  lectures, 
was  made  in  the  beginning  of  October;  potassium  on 
the  6th  of  that  month,  and  sodium  a  few  days  after.  It 
was  efl^tcd  by  acting  on  moistened  potash  and  soda, 
by  means  of  several  volt^c  batteries  combing, — one 
consisting  of  twenty-four  plates  of  copper  and  zinc  of 
twelve  inches  square,  one  of  one  hundred  plates  of  six 
inches,  and  a  third  of  one  handred  and  fifty  of  four  inches. 

The  extreme  delist  which  he  felt,  when  he  first  saw 
the  metallic  basis  of  potash,  can  only  be  conceived  by 
those  who  are  fiuniliar  with  the  operations  of  the 
laboratoiy,  and  the  exciting  nature  of  original  research ; 
who  can  enter  into  his  previous  views,  and  the  analoj^es 
by  which  he  was  guided,  and  can  comprehend  the  vast 
importance  of  the  discovery,  in  its  various  relations  to 
chemical  doctrine ;  and,  perhaps,  not  least,  who  can 
appreciate  the  workings  of  a  young  mind  with  an 
avidity  £>r  knowledge  and  glory  commensurate.  I  have 
been  told  by  Mr,  Edmund  Davy,  his  relation  and  then 
asnstant,  now  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  Dublin 
Socie^,  that  when  he  saw  the  minute  globules  of  potas- 
sium borst  through  the  crust  of  potash,  and  take  fire  as 
they  entered  the  atmosphere,  he  could  not  cont^n  his 
joy — ^he  actually  bounded  about  the  room  in  extatic 
delight ;  and  that  some  little  time  was  required  for  him 
to  compose  himself  sufficiently  to  continue  the  experi- 
ment 

Never,  perhaps,  was  a  chemical  investigation  more 
intensely  interesting  than  the  one  under  consideration ; 
and  never,  perhaps,  in  so  short  a  time  were  so  many 
new  and  surprising  facts  developed.  The  Bakerian 
Lecture  in  which  they  are  described  attests  this  most 
folly;  it  occupies  forty-four  quarto  pages,  and  almost 
every  page  contains  a  new  result     Notwithstanding  it 
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was  a  first  sketch,  and  relating  to  phenomena  altt^ther 
new  and  marvelloua,  it  scarcely  required  any  after 
correction,  excepting  in  that  part  which  treats  of  the 
volatile  alkali;  and  though  it  was  written  on  the  spur 
of  the  occasion,  before  the  excitement  of  the  mind  bad 
subsided,  yet  it  bears  proof  only  of  the  maturest  judg- 
ment :  the  greater  part  of  it  is  as  remarkable  for  experi- 
mental accuracy  as  for  logical  precision.  This  is  the 
more  worthy  of  notice,  as  when  he  composed  it  he  was 
in  a  feverish  state, — the  prelude  to  a  severe  attack  of 
illness,  which  was  very  near  proving  latal, — and  his 
great  apprehension  was,  that  he  should  die  before  be 
bad  published  his  discoveries ;  in  consequence  of  which 
dread,  be  applied  himself  the  more  unremittingly  to 
the  task  of  detailing  them. 

He  exact  cause  of  this  illness,  as  well  as  its  nature, 
was  doubtfol  In  after  life  he  expressed  his  peisuamon 
that  it  was  typhus  fever;  and  that  he  had  caught  the 
contafpon  in  one  of  the  great  prisons  of  the  metropolis, 
Newgate,  which,  at  a  time  when  a  contagious  fever 
exbted  within  its  walls,  be  tad  virited,  for  the  pupose 
of  suggesting  means  for  disinfecting  it  His  physiciaii^ 
however,  adopted  a  different  view  of  his  case,  as  I  bare 
learned  fi^m  one  of  them,  his  esteemed  friend,  the  late 
Dr.  Babington,  who  considered  the  disease  as  the  result 
of  over-iatigue  and  excitement  firom  bis  experimental 
labours  and  discoveries.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  not 
only  severe,  but  lot^  protracted.  He  took  to  his  bed 
about  the  23d  of  November,  and  nine  weeks  after  be 
vras  only  just  convalescent. 

This  was  a  golden  period  of  his  life ;  every  drCDtn- 
stance,  even  his  illness,  seemed  contrived  to  add  to  his 
popularity  and  feme.  Had  be  been  of  the  highest  rank 
in  eoaety,  greater  attentions  could  not  have  been  paid 
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him,  more  uizioue  inquiries  could  not  have  been 
made  after  him.  When  he  was  at  the  worst,  his  phj- 
fflciana  reported  his  state  concisely  in  writing,  $)r  the 
information  of  the  many  who  called  to  ask.  In  a  letter 
DOW  before  me,  written  to  his  mother  on  the  7th  De- 
cember, the  reports  of  the  preceding  day  are  copied, 
made  at  eight  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  nine  in 
the  eremng.  Hia  physicians  attended  him  with  the 
greatest  assiduity,  and  Id  the  most  fiiendly  and  Han- 
terested  manner.  Two  of  them.  Dr.  Babington  and 
Dr.  Frank,  were  previously  his  friends ;  Dr.  BailUe,* 
who  was  called  in  when  his  illness  was  most  threaten- 
ing, was  not  behind  them  in  kindness,  disinterestedness, 
and  attention,  of  which  ever  after  my  brother  had  a 
grateftd  remembrance.  The  feeling  which  existed  at 
this  time  towards  him  is  displayed  in  a  notice  which 
was  printed, — port  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dibdin'a  Introductory 
Lecture  on  the  opening  of  the  Institution,  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1808.     It  commences  thus: — 

"  Before  I  solicit  your  attention  to  the  opening  of 
those  lectures  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  deliver- 
ing in  the  course  of  the  season,  permit  me  to  trespass 
upon  it  lor  a  few  minutes,  by  staUng  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  this  Institution  is  now  again 
opened ;  and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  has  ftUen  to 
me,  rather  than  to  a  more  deserving  lecturer,  to  be  the 
first  to  address  you. 

"  The  managers  of  this  Institution  have  requested 
me  to  impart  to  you  that  intelligence,  which  no  one 

■  Tht  dUnterMtediMM  of  tiii*  cmfauiit  j/bjiaeian^  a  quality  (tr  which 
b*  wu  BO  miHib  diitlnjolibed,  ww  nuiked  ob  this  oocaiion  by  hli  rt- 
taming  to  tnj  brother  (as  lie  Umwlf  infonned  me)  a  fee  of  flft;  poundi, 
accompanied  by  a  very  firiendly  note,  to  Uie  intent  fiiat  be  coold  B«t  aet 
ottierwiM  tomrda  a  lUQ  of  tdenoe. 
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yrho  is  alive  to  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature  can 
hear  without  the  mixed  emotions  of  sorrow  and 
deligbt 

"  Mr.  Davy,  whose  frequent  and  powerM  addresees 
from  this  place,  supported  by  his  ingenious  experiments, 
have  been  so  long  and  so  well  known  to  you,  has  for 
these  last  five  weeks  been  stru^ling  between  life  and 
death.  The  effects  of  those  experiments  recently  made 
in  UlustratioQ  of  his  late  splendid  discoveiy,  added  to 
consequent  bodily  weakness,  brought  on  a  fever  so 
violent  as  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  life.  Over  him 
it  might  emphatically  be  said,  in  the  language  of  our 
immortal  Milton,  that 

'  Death  hie  dart 
Shook,  bat  delayed  to  strike.' 

"  If  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  deprive  the  world 
of  all  Jiaiher  benefit  from  his  original  talents  and 
intense  application,  there  has  certainly  been  sufficient 
already  effected  by  him  to  entitle  him  to  be  classed 
among  the  brightest  scientific  Imninaries  of  his  country: 
that  this  may  not  appear  to  be  unfounded  eutt^um,  I 
shall  proceed,  at  the  particular  request  of  the  managers, 
to  give  you  an  ouUine  of  the  splendid  discoveries  just 
alluded  to ;  and  I  do  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as 
that  outline  has  been  drawn  in  a  very  masterly  manner 
by  a  gendeman,  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  best  qualified 
to  do  it  effectually." 

An  outline  b  then  accordingly  ^ven,  and,  la  conti- 
nuation, it  is  added, — 

"  These  m^  justly  be  phued  amongst  the  most 
brilliant  and  valuable  discoveries  which  have  ever  been 
made  in  chemistry ;  for  a  great  chasm  in  the  chemical 
system  has  been  filled  up ;  a  blaze  of  light  has  been 
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diffused  over  that  part  wlilch  befin«  was  utterly  dark ; 
and  new  views  have  been  opened,  so  Dumerous  and 
intereeting,  that  the  more  any  man  who  is  versed  JQ 
chemifltiy  reflects  on  them,  the  more  he  finds  to  admire, 
and  to  hei^ten  his  expectation  of  fiiture  important 
results. 

"  Mr.  Davy's  name,  in  consequence  of  these  disco- 
veries, will  be  always  recorded  in  the  annals  of  science 
amongst  those  of  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  of  his 
tame.  His  country  with  reason  will  be  proud  of  him, 
and  it  is  no  small  honour  to  the  Royal  LisUtution  that 
these  great  discoveries  have  been  made  within  its  walls ; 
in  that  laboratory,  and  by  those  instruments,  which, 
from  the  zeal  of  promoting  usefol  knowledge,  have, 
■mth  so  much  propriety,  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
and  for  the  use  of  its  most  excellent  professor  of 
chemistiy.'' 

Dr.  Dibdin  continues: — 

"  TTiis  recital  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  those  who 
hear  it  of  the  celebrity  which  the  author  of  such  a  dis- 
covery has  a  right  to  attach  to  himself;  and  yet  no  one, 
I  am  confident,  has  less  inclination  to  challenge  it.  To 
us,  and  to  every  enhgbtened  Englishman,  it  will  be 
matter  of  just  congratulation,  that  the  country  which 
has  produced  the  two  Bacons,  and  Boyle,  has  in  these 
days  shown  itself  worthy  of  its  former  renown  by  the 
labours  of  Cavendish  and  Davy. 

"The  illness  of  the  latter,  severe  as  it  has  been,  is 
now,  however,  be^nning  to  abate ;  and  we  may  reason- 
ably hope,  from  present  appearances  at  least,  that  the 
period  of  convalescence  is  not  very  remote." 

During  his  convalescence,  which  was  rather  long 
protracted,  for  he  was  not  able  to  resume  his  duties  as 
professor  Ull  the  12th  of  March  (when  he  gave  his  first 
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lecture  on  electTo-cliiemical  scieDce) ;  his  mind  lecoreiKd 
its  energ^  much  soooer  thao  the  bod; ;  prood  of 
which  occur  in  a  note-book  kept  at  this  time.  It 
commences  "January  24tb,  in  convaleec^ice  after  a 
confinement  of  nine  weeks  bj  dangeraroB  kvex,  with 
bilious  attacks ;"  with  "  Hinte  relating  to  the  new 
diacoveries  and  experiioettts  made  by  H.  TXf  which 
are  followed  by  his  opinions  "  eonceming  the  riemmAi 
of  bodies." 

During  his  conralescmce  he  also  ssuised  himaelf 
with  finishii^  a  poem  which  he  had  commenced  some 
years  before,  and  which  be  now  had  printed.  The 
following  is  a  capj  of  it,  with  the  heading  whkh  be 
then  gare  it :  — 


Lo  1  o'er  the  earth  the  kindllog  iplrits  pour 
The  flames  of  Ufe  that  boanteooi  Nature  gives  } 

The  UiDpid  dew  becomes  the  rosy  flower, 
ne  bifenaate  doit  awakes,  and  moTCa,  aDd  lives. 

All  ipeakfl  of  change :  the  renorated  farmi 
Of  loDg-forgottea  things  ailie  again ; 

The%kt  of  sons,  the  breath  of  angry  itonns, 

These  ai«  but  engines  of  Hie  Eternal  will. 

The  One  Intelligence,  whose  potent  sway 
Has  erer  acted,  and  is  acting  still. 

Whilst  start,  and  worlda,  and  iTstenu  all  obey; 
Wlthoat  whose  power,  the  whole  of  mortal  things 

Were  dull.  Inert,  aa  nohannoBiaa*  ijand, 
SQent  M  are  the  harp's  untoned  strings 

Without  the  touches  of  the  poet's  hand. 
A  sacred  spark  created  by  His  breath. 

The  Immortal  mind  of  man  His  image  bears ; 
A  spirit  Uving  *mid8t  the  forms  of  death, 

Opptesa'd  but  not  subdued  bjr  mortal  earea ! 
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A  genn,  preparing  In  the  winter^  frort 
To  rise,  and  bnd,  knd  bloaaoni  In  the  fpring; 

An  unfledged  eagle  b;  the  tempeat  toai'd, 
Unconadoiu  of  hla  fhtnre  strengtli  of  wing. 

The  chUd  of  trial,  to  mortaUt; 

Aod  all  Iti  ehangefhl  tnfloencea  given ; 
On  the  green  earth  decreed  to  more  and  die, 

And  yet  t>7  Bnch  a  hte  prepared  for  hearen. 

Soon  as  it  bKSlhea,  to  feel  the  mother'*  fiinn 
or  orbed  lieaatr  throng  Ita  organa  thrill, 

To  preet  the  llmba  of  lli^  with  nptnie  warm, 
And  drink  IniUnctlTe  of  a  llTfaig  rilL 

To  Tiew  the  aUea  with  mondng  radiance  bright, 

H^eatlc  Tningijng  with  the  ocean  bine, 
Or  bounded  by  gr«en  hills,  or  moont^ns  white, 

Or  peopled  plalna  of  rich  and  raried  hne. 

Hie  nobler  chumi  latonlib'd  to  behold, 

Of  livliig  loTellneH, — to  aee  It  more, 
Cait  in  ezprcMion'i  rich  and  varied  mould. 

Awakening  fympathy ,  compelling  love. 

The  lie**enlr  balm  of  nmtoal  hope  to  taite, 
Bootfaer  of  life,  nfiectian'H  bliu  to  ihare  -, 

Sweet  as  the  itre«m  (unidat  the  desert  waste. 
At  the  flr«t  bhuh  of  arctic  dajlight  fUr. 

To  min^e  with  Ita  kindred,  to  deeery 
The  path  of  power ;  in  poblic  life  to  ahine ; 

To  gain  the  voice  of  popnlarity, 
Ibe  idol  of  to-day,  the  man  divine. 

To  govern  othera  by  an  influence  atrong, 

A*  that  high  law  wlileh  movea  the  munnoring  main, 
RaialDg  and  canytng  all  tta  wavea  along, 

Beneath  the  flill-Mbed  moon'*  tnerldian  reign. 

To  scan  how  traneient  it  the  breath  of  praise, 
A  winter'*  lephyr  tremblbig  on  the  snow, 

Chfll'd  ai  it  morea  ;  or,  as  the  northern  rays, 
nrit  fading  In  the  centre,  whcmce  they  flow. 
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To  llTe  In  fomto  mlsgled  with  11k  whole 

Of  natanl  tanat,  wboae  generatloiu  tIm, 
In  lorely  cbtnge.  In  happy  order  roll, 

Od  loud,  lu  Dceu,  in  the  glittering  ikiea. 

Their  hannoDj  to  li«ee ;  the  Eternal  cauae 

To  know  In  lore,  in  rereicnce  to  adore  j 
To  bend  beneatli  the  inevitable  laws, 

Sinking  in  death,  its  human  etrength  no  more  '. 

nwn,  M  awakening  timn  a  dream  of  paio, 

^th  joy  its  mortal  feelings  to  resign  ; 
Yet  all  its  liTing  essence  to  retain, 

^le  undying  enei^  of  strength  divine ! 

To  qnlt  the  burdens  of  Its  earthly  days, 

To  give  to  Nature  all  her  borrow'd  powen, — 

Etherlal  Are  to  feed  the  solar  rays, 
Btherial  dew  to  glad  the  earth  with  showers." 

Fortunately,  hie  constitution  received  no  permanent 
injury  from  (lie  disease  he  had  escaped ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, when  hie  strength  yras  restored,  he  was  able  to 
resume,  with  all  his  habitual  ardour,  the  trun  of  inquiry 
which  had  been  so  suddenly  interrupted. 

The  prospects  which  now  opened  to  him  in  chemical 
science  were  no  less  brilliant  than  extensive.  It  was 
difficult  for  the  ima^nation  to  set  hmits  to  the  dccom- 
po»ng  influence  of  Voltaic  electricity ;  it  seemed  only 
necessaiy  to  increase  the  size  of  the  battery  to  increase 
its  eflect ;  and  it  was  not  too  sanguine  to  suppose  that 
QO  compound  body  would  be  able  to  resist  its  agency, 
and  that,  ere  long,  by  its  application,  all  the  elements  of 
bodies  would  be  brought  to  light,  and  the  principles  of 
chemical  science  be  established  in  an  immutable  manner. 
In  the  opening  lecture  of  the  first  course  which  he 
gave  after  his  recovery,  on  electro-chemical  science, 
contrasting  the  past  with  the  fiiture,  alludii^  to  this 
power,  he  observes,  "  In  this  it  vrill  he  seen  that  Volta  has 
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presented  to  us  a  key  which  promises  to  lay  open  some 
of  the  most  mysterious  recesses  of  nature.  Till  this 
cUscovery,  our  means  were  limited ;  the  field  of  pneu- 
matic research  had  been  exhausted,  and  little  remained 
for  the  experimentalist  except  minute  and  laborious 
processes.  There  is  now  before  us  a  boundless  prospect 
of  novelty  in  science ;  a  country  unexplored,  but  noble 
and  fertUe  in  aspect;  a  land  of  promise  in  philo- 
sophy." 

With  these  sanguine  expectations  he  i^ain  took  the 
field,  and,  through  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the 
managers  of  the  Royal  Institution  and  its  principal 
members,  he  was  amply  supplied  with  all  necessary 
i^paratus  to  accomplish  his  objects.  During  his  con- 
valescence a  voltaic  battery  of  600  double  plates  of  four 
inches  square  was  provided,  a  combination  at  least  four 
times  as  powerfol  as  any  that  bad  been  before  con- 
structed. This  was  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and,  as  he 
remarks  in  the  lecture  last  quoted,  it  was  provided, 
"  not  80  much  for  the  porpose  of  exhibiting  what  was 
already  known,  what  might  be  accomplished  by  more 
simple  means,  as  for  the  end  of  new  research,  and  with 
the  hope  of  new  discovery :"  and  not  long  after,  when 
it  appeared  advantageous  to  have  a  battery  still  more 
powerful,  one  of  2000  plates  was  constructed  without 
delay,  through  the  munificence  of  a  few  individuals,  for 
the  service  of  science.  Nor  were  the  means  of  research 
even  limited  to  this  powerful  instrument ;  another  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  metalhc  bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies; 
which  promised  to  be  hardly  less  efficient ;  and,  happily,  - 
a  chemical  process  was  soon  discovered,  by  MM.  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  for  obtidning  these  substances 
in  large  quantities,  so  as  to  render  tbem  perfectly 
avulable. 
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Of  the  Dovd  and  important  objects  of  isquiiy,  and  die 
zeal  widi  which  he  followed  them,  Bome  idea  may  be 
formed  &om  the  papera  which  he  contributed  to  the  Boyd 
Society,  from  1806  to  1812  (constituting  the  second 
portion  of  the  period  before  alluded  to),  and  which 
were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  The 
following  is  a  hst  of  tbem : — 

"  I^ectro-chemical  Kesearches  tm  the  Decomposition 
of  the  Earths;  with  Observations  on  the  Metals 
obtained  from  the  Alkaline  Earths,  luul  on  the 
Amalgam  procured  from  Ammonia." — Bead  June 
30th,  1808. 

"An  Account  of  some  new  Analytical  Researches 
on  tbe  Nature  of  oertsin  Bodies,  particularly  the 
Alkalies,  PhospoTus,  Sulphur,  Carbonaceous  Matter, 
and  the  Acids  hitherto  undecomponnded ;  with  some 
gen^^l  ObeerrationB  on  Chemical  Theory." — December 
Idth,  1806. 

"New  Ana^tical  Remarics  on  the  Nature  of  certain 
Bodies ;  being  an  Appendix  to  the  Bakeriaa  Lecture 
for  1806."— Februaty,  1809. 

"Hie  Bakeriao  Lecture  for  1809;  on  some  new 
Electro-chemical  Researches  on  various  Objects,  par- 
ticularly the  MetaUic  Bodies,  from  the  Alkalies  and 
Earths,  and  on  some  Combinations  of  Hydrogen." — 
November  16th,  1809. 

« Researches  on  the  Oxymuriatic  Acid,  its  Nature 
and  Combinations,  and  on  the  Elements  of  Muriatic 
Add ;  with  some  Experiments  on  Sulphur  and  Phos- 
phorus."—July  12th,  181ft 

"The  Bakerjan  I-ecture  for  1810,  on  some  of  the 
Combinations  of  Oxymnriatic  Gas  and  Oxygen,  and 
on  the  Chemical  Relations  of  those  Principles  to 
Inflammable  Bodies." — November  15th,  1810. 
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"  On  ft  C^MabinaboD  of  Ox;iiianatic  Gas  and  Oxygen 

Gu."— Februmy  21st,  1811. 

"  Ob  Ksne  Combioationa  of  Phofl^^ioraB  and  Sulpbor, 
and  on  scone  other  &ib|ects  of  Chemical  btquiry."— 
June  18th,  1812. 

I  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  tfaeae  papers,  or 
eren  a  Aetch  of  the  most  UQpwtant  &cta  and  discove- 
ries which  they  oeiUain,  relative  to  tJie  decompoeiticHi 
of  tiie  aHcafaw  and  conunon  earths, — the  natore  of 
ammonia  and  its  elements,  —  the  nxtare  of  guij^nr 
Mid  pboBphorus :  —  I  ^udl  limit  the  tew  remwks  I 
propoBe  to  oSer,  (^efly  to  his  researches  on  the  acids, 
and    the   development   of    his     doctrines    respecting 

Analogy  had  always  indicated  the  componnd  nntare 
of  certain  adds,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  resisted  all 
attempts  to  effect  their  dec<»npoBition.  These  Bci<k 
were  the  boracic,  mnriatic,  and  fluoric.  In  a  former 
part  of  this  work,  it  has  been  menticmed  how  be  tried 
his  yonthfiil  strength  'against  them,  and  fitiled.  He 
DOW  returned  to  the  enterprise,  and,  with  the  more 
powerful  agents  which  he  could  bring  agiunst  them, 
succeeded  perfectly. 

The  obvious  analogy  was  that  founded  tm  the  d<^ina 
of  Lavobier,  of  oxygen  being  the  acidifying  priBcq>Ie ; 
and  that  as  acids,  tiie  compoution  of  which  was  known, 
consist  of  bases  and  oxygen,  so  Uiose  of  unknown  com- 
position likewise  must. 

With  this  gwde  he  commenced  his  researches,  and 
be  soon  had  die  satis&ction  of  proving  its  correctness  in 
relation  to  bcwacic  acid :  acted  on  by  the  voltuc  battery, 
it  underwent  decompoeition ;  a  brown  matter  collected 
at  the  negative  pole,  which  proved  to  be  its  inflammable 
base ;  the  same  effect  on  it  was  produced  by  the  action 
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of  potasBiam,  from  the  more  powerful  affinity  of  the 
latter  for  oxygen ;  and  the  rcBult  of  analysis  was  con- 
Armed  by  synthesis.  By  heating  boron  (as  the  inflam- 
mable base  was  called)  in  ox^^n,  it  bumt>  and  was 
reconverted  into  boracic  acid. 

Here  we  have  an  instuice  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
analogy  fuding  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  extension 
of  science.  In  the  inquiry  which  he  instituted  into  the 
nature  of  the  muriatic  acid,  we  have  a  contrary  instance 
how  a  plausible  analogy  may  be  false,  and  lead  to  error, 
and  tend  to  shackle  science,  and  prevent  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge ;  and  how  (as  he  himself  remarks 
in  an  early  lecture  on  chlorine)  "in  the  physical 
sciences  there  are  much  greater  olntacles  in  overcoming 
old  errors  than  in  discovering  new  truths;  the  mind,  in 
the  first  case,  being  fettered,  in  the  last  perfectly  free  In 
its  progress ;" — in  accordance  with  what  Bacon  says,  that 
"  if  Mse  &cts  in  nature  be  once  on  foot,  what  throuf^ 
neglect  of  examination,  the  countenance  of  antiquity, 
and  the  nse  made  of  them  in  discourse,  they  are  scarce 
ever  retracted."*  He  entered  upon  the  inquiry,  not 
doubting  the  correctness  of  the  analogy ;  not  doubting 
that  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  up  to  that  time,  had 
not  been  decomposed;  that  it  probably  contained 
ox^^n  as  an  acidi^ng  principle  united  to  some  base ; 
and  that  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  (as  chlorine  was  then 
called)  is  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  gas  and  oxygen 
loosely  united. 

His  object  was  to  obtain  the  supposed  base  of  muriatic 
acid,  to  separate  the  oxygen  it  was  supposed  to  contain, 
and  insulate  the  substance  of  which  he  was  in  quest : 
all  his  attempts  were  ineffectuaL  Most  perplexing  aad 
anomalous  results  occuired.  To  account  for  them  on 
■  D«  AogmeoUi  SdentiHiuii,  p.  6. 
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Hie  old  hypotbeeis,  it  vas  necesBarf  to  suppose  that 
water  is  essential  to  muriatic  acid  gas ;  and  that  muriatic 
acid,  without  water  or  ozjgen,  in  brie^  uncombined, 
had  never  been  witoesaed. 

Amved  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  he  reviewed  the 
subject  in  ite  details ;  vigorously  threw  aude  all  pre- 
conceived DOtioDa,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  according  to  the  opinioii  of 
Scheele,  who  discovered  it,  is  a  simple  substance ;  and 
that  it  forma  muriatic  acid  gas  by  its  union  with 
hydrt^D. 

From  this  point,  the  inquiiy  relative  to  oxymuiiadc 
acid  gas  may  be  considered  as  having  taken  another 
and  novel  direction — a  course  which  conducted  to 
new  researches,  and  brilliant  and  important  discoveries, 
both  in  relation  to  the  tacts  and  doctrines  of  science. 

As  soon  aa  he  had  sati^ied  himself  of  the  above 
conclusion,  that  there  was  no  evidence  for  the  decom- 
position  of  oxymuriatic  gas,  that  it  required  to  be 
received  as  a  simple  substance,  it  was  natural  tor  him 
to  inquire,  to  what  class  of  bodies  it  belongs ;  that  is, 
to  what  other  substances  its  properties  are  most 
anat(^as.  By  a  caretiil  examination  of  its  properties, 
he  interred  that  it  is  more  analt^us  to  oxygen  than  to 
any  other  substance :  thus,  in  its  electrical  relations, 
like  oxygen,  it  is  powerfully  attracted  by  the  negative 
pole  of  the  voltaic  battery ;  in  relation  to  heat  and 
light,  like  oxygen,  combustion  ia  a  frequent  accompa- 
niment  of  its  entering  into  combinatioD ;  like  oxygen, 
^so,  though  not  acid  in  itself  it  forma  a<ud  matter  by 
union  with  inflammable  subetances.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  to  class  it  with  oxygen,  aa  a  supporter  of  com- 
bustion and  an  acidifyii^  principle ; — using  the  terms, 
not  in  the  ori^nal  and  strict  acceptation  aa  employed 
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bj  Lavoisier,  but  merely  as  convenieDt  expressioos  in 
connection  with  classification,  in  the  same  miinner  as 
the  tenn  inflammable  is  applied  to  the  bodies  with 
which  they  unite,  and  in  the  act  of  uniting  with  which 
inflanunation  is  produced. 

Thb  cltissificatioD  was  productive  of  the  best  effects ; 
it  broke  down  a  great  bairier  of  doctrine  that  had  in  a 
muinerbeen  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  Lavoisier; 
it  did  away  with  an  exclurave  principle  of  acidi^  and 
combustiim ;  it  dispersed  a  thick  mist  of  prejudice 
through  which  chemists  had  been  in  the  habit  of  view- 
ing chemical  phenomena;  removed  all  obstacles  to  na- 
tural arrangement ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  led  to 
a  great  extension  of  chemical  science. 

As  the  name,  oxymuriatic  gas,  was  totally  inappro- 
priate to  the  Bubstuice  to  which  it  was  applied,  whether 
considered  in  its  composition  or  properties,  it  was 
necessary  to  discontinue  it;  and  my  brother  proposed 
OS  a  substitute  for  it  that  of  chlorine,  a  name  inde- 
pendent of  speculation,  derived  merely  fiwm  the  colour 
of  the  gas.  On  the  same  principle  of  avoiding  a 
specuUtive  nomenclature,  he  proposed  to  designate  the 
combinations  of  chlorine  by  the  names  of  their  bases 
with  the  termination  ttne;  a  propoaidon  which,  perhaps 
wisely,  has  not  been  followed,  as  it  would  have  been 
very  inconvenient  in  use,  perplexing  the  mind  like  a 
short-hand  character. 

Having  now  given  a  brief  sketch  of  these  researches, 
I  have  nearly  performed  my  task  in  relation  to  them. 
His  views  were  readily  adopted  by  the  most  eminent 
chemists  of  Europe ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in 
less  ihim  two  years  from  their  promulgation,  they  were 
very  gen^^y  received  and  taught  in  the  schools.  This 
was  no  mofe  than  might   have  been  expected  in   an 
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enligbtened  age,  considering  the  nature  of  these  viewa, 
their  umplidt^,  the  fitcili^  with  which  they  explained 
phenomena,  the  tnducementa  they  held  out  to  further 
research,  and  the  promise  they  afforded  <^  fiurther 
discoveries. 

The  only  individual  I  need  mention,  who  resisted 
with  any  pertinacity,  and  made  a  protracted  defence  of 
the  old  doctrine,  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Murray,  an 
ingenious  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  Edinburgh,  who,  I 
beliere,  never  gave  up  his  early  opinion,  that  dilorine 
is  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen ;  or,  rather, 
hia  modified  opinion,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  oxygen 
and-  dry  muriatic  acid.  In  support  of  the  old  doctrine, 
he  published  a  seriee  of  papers  in  Nicholson's  Journal, 
which  my  brother  delegated  me  to  answer.  Tlie  con- 
troversy, as  most  frequently  happens,  was  conducted 
with  unnecessary  warmth  and  asperity ;  however,  it  was 
not  unproductive  of  good.  It  brought  the -subject 
strongly  before  the  philosophical  public,  and  was 
probid)ly  instrumental  in  deciding  the  question  sooner 
than  if  the  new  doctrine  bad  encountered  no  active 
opposition.  And,  what  was  more  important,  it  was  the 
means  of  brining  to  light  two  gases,  which,  till  then, 
had  not  been  known  : — Euddorine,  a  compound  of 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  which  was  discovered  by  my 
brother,  in  January,  1811 ;  and  Phosgene,  a  compound 
of  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide,  which  I  discovered  the 
same  year.  Both  these  gases,  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose, were  present  and  acted  in  Dr.  Murray's  experi- 
ments, without  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstance, 
and  gave  rise  to  results  of  a  deceptive  character. 
Af^r  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  I  have  much  pleasure 
now  in  looking  ba(^  on  this  happy  period  of  my  liie, 
when  the  whole  of  my  time  was  devoted  to  chemical 
o2 
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studies  aad  pursuits  in  their  most  interesting  and  allur- 
ing form ;  and,  I  can  never  forget  the  liveljr  interest 
my  brother  took  in  what  I  was  doing.  When  I  ascer^ 
tained  the  existence  of  phosgene  gas,  he  was  out  of 
town.  On  his  return  I  related  to  him  all  the  particulars, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  he  felt  more  pleasure  than  if  he 
had  made  the  discovery  himsel£  I  shall  be  excused,  I 
trust,  for  mentioning  thb  little  incident  connected  with 
myself,  as  it  tends  to  display  his  warm  sympathy  in  the 
success  of  others. 

To  recur  to  his  personal  history ;  in  1803,  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow,  and  in  January  1607,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society, — associated  in  office 
with  those  distinguished  men,  Dr.  Hyde  WoUoston 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Young: — the  latter  in  the  capacity  of 
Foreign  Secretary, — the  former  of  Senior  Secretary. 
He  held  the  appointment,  annually  re-elected,  until 
1812, — when  he  resigned  it, — shortly  after  retiring  from 
the  Royal  Institution,  on  his  marriage.  It  was  a  situa- 
tion peculiarly  agreeable  to  him ;  and  the  attainment 
of  it,  he  justly  valued  as  a  great  honour.  The  duties  of 
it  were  equally  suitable  to  his  disposition,  tastes,  and 
pursuits.  He  delighted  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
men  of  science, — was  h^py  to  afford  his  aid  whenever 
required,  and  was  always  ready  to  answer  the  letters  of 
correspondents  in  matters  of  science,  and  promote 
that  "  Fhiloeophicai  Commerce,"  "  the  improving 
and  enlarging"  of  which,  a  great  ornament  of  the 
Society,  and  one  of  its  first  secretaries,  had  so  much  at 
heart.  "  This  is  my  solicitude,  that  as  I  ought  not  to 
be  unfaithfiil  to  those  counsels  you  have  committed  to 
my  trust,  so  also,  that  I  may  not  altogether  waste  any 
minutes  of  the  leisure  you  afford  me :  and  thus  I  have 
made  the  best  use  of  some  of  them,  I  could  devise,  to 
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spread  abroad  encouragemeiit,  inquiries,  directions, 
and  patterns,  that  may  animate  and  draw  in  uniTereal 
Mfflstanoe." 

"  llie  Great  God  prosper  you  in  the  noble  engage- 
ment of  (Uspenrang  the  true  lustre  of  his  glorious  works, 
and  the  happy  inTentions  of  obliging  men  all  over  the 
worldtotbegeneralbenelit  of  mankind:  so  writes,  with 
real  afiection. 

Your  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 

Hehrt  Oldenburob."* 

In  this  spirit,  I  believe,  my  brother  was  faithfiil  "  to 
those  counsels  "  of  the  Society  committed  to  his  trust 
Glancing  over  the  volumes  of  the  TransacUotis,  I  can 
find  QO  secretary  through  whom  so  many  papers  were 
communicated. 

If  necessary,  other  proo6  in  confirmation  might  be 
ofiered: — I  shall  indulge  myself  in  adducing  only  one, 
— the  testimony  of  a  very  competent  judge, — that  of 
the  late  Dr.  Henry,  whose  friendship  was  acquired 
chiefiy  in  correspondeuce  on  matters  of  science,  and 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  Royal  Society. 
Referring  to  my  brother's  letters  to  him,  remaining  in 
his  possessioQ,  be  remarks  in  a  letter  with  which  he 
honoured  me,  whilst  I  was  in  Malta, — "They  are 
chiefly  dated  about  the  years  1809,  1610,  and  relative 
to  pcdnts  at  that  time  uncertain,  but  since  determined 
by  accurate  experiments,  such  as  the  proportions  of 
gaseous  products  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  ammonia, 
&c  &c.  Others  relate  to  papers  of  mine,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  or  to 
casual  matters,  such  as  the  introduction  of  strangers. 
*  "  EpbUe  Dedltatory"  to  tbe  Royal  Society,  prefixed  to  the  Bnt 
Tolmne  of  the  PhUMophk*]  TnuMctloiu. 
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There  is  not,  I  regret  eay,  an;  ODe  of  them  which, 
if  they  were  Iwd  before  you,  conld  supply  any  tnaterials 
for  the  work  in  which  I  rejoice  to  find  you  are  now 
employed.  To  myself  they  h«ve  a  value,  however, 
arising  solely  out  of  personal  consideraUon ;  from  occa- 
sional, but  short,  passages  expressive  of  esteem  and 
regard,  and  of  approbation  of  my  coadact  in  one  rather 
dehcate  matter  (***)>  and,  therefore,  I  wish  them 
to  descend  to  those  in  wboee  remembrance  I  wish  to 
live,  as  honourable  memorials  of  your  brother's  friend- 
ship. If  it  were  otherwise, — if  they  contained  any  thing 
that  it  would  gratify  the  world  to  kndw, — that  would 
illustrate  the  progress  of  your  brother's  pursuits,  or 
develope  the  features  of  his  truly  original  and  creative 
mind, — I  should  foel  justly  censurable  for  withholding 
them.  Even  now,  if  you  visit  England  (which  I  trust 
you  will)  at  an  early  period,  and  before  the  publication 
of  your  work,  you  shall  satisfy  yourself  that  the  view 
which  I  have  taken  is  the  true  one ;  and  they  can,  in 
that  case,  be  replaced  without  risk  among  documents 
which  I  am  desirous  to  leave  in  the  possession  of  my 
children." 

When  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution,  he  laid  aside,  for 
a  time,  the  study  of  the  medical  profession,  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  scientific  research.  Now  that 
he  had  attmned  distinction  as  an  original  inquirer,  and 
a  great  degree  of  popularity,  especially  in  the  higher 
circles  of  London  socie^,  he  ^peus  to  have  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  resume  his  professional  studies,  with 
the  view  to  engage  in  medical  practice  as  a  physician. 
For  this  purpose  he  entered  his  name  at  Cambridge, 
apd  kept  some  terms  there.  He  was  probably  induced 
to  form  this  plan  by  a  prospect  of  fortune,  in  a  profes- 
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sional  career,  infinitely  greater  than  he  had  any  right  to 
expect  from  the  mere  prosecution  of  Bci«ice.  From 
the  latter  he  derived  a  competency,  and  little  more; 
&)m  the  other,  he  might  calculate  oq  making  an.  inde- 
pendence,  and  on  acquiring  means  of  his  own  for  pro- 
secuting hie  &Tourite  pursuits.  Moreovei^  I  have  little 
doubt,  thatirith  his  sanguine  temp^tunent  and  entai^^ 
views,  he  might  at  this  time  have  anticipated  discoreries 
in  medicine,  not  inferior  to  those  which  he  had  already 
made  in  chemistry ;  flattering  himself  with  the  hope  of 
becoming,  in  a  double  sense,  the  benefactor  of  his  fellow- 
men.  But  science  had  too  strong  a  hold  on  his  afiec- 
tions  to  allow  him  to  carry  into  effect  this  plan ;  and 
without  any  stru^le,  I  believe,  he  gave.it  up:  he  must 
have  been  convinced,  on  reflection,  that  he  could  not 
have  followed  it  successfiilly,  in  regard  to  fortune, 
without  making  an  entire  sacrifice  of  science. 

He  bad  previously  declined  an  invitation  to  enter  the 
dinrch.  Srane  of  his  powerfiil  fidends,  especially  the 
Bishop  of  Dnrhun  and  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  as  I  have 
been  well  informed,  were  desirous  he  should  do  so,  with 
the  persuauon  that  his  eloquence  might  be  of  efficient 
service  in  the  cause  of  reli^pon,  and  holding  out  to  bim 
the  brif^test  prospects  of  preferment.  He  contented 
himself  with  giving  bis  aid  in  the  cause  in  connection 
with  science,  as  is  expressed  in  the  following  letter  to 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  which  was  published  in  a  news- 
paper of  the  day,  pre&ced  by  some  good  remarks  on 
the  part  of  the  editor,  on  the  unfortunate  and  melan- 
choly disunion  between  science  and  religion  which 
bad  taken  {Jace  in  France. 

"  Bofd  Inmtathm. 

"  Mt  dear  Sm, 
"  Many  thanks  fur  your  kind  letter,  and  for  the 
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interest  you  take  id  my  public  labours.  I  am  never 
more  delighted  than  when  I  am  able  to  deduce  any 
moral  and  religious  conclusions  &om  philosophical 
truths.  Science  is  valuable  for  many  reasons;  but 
there  is  nothing  that  gives  it  so  high  and  dignified  a 
character,  as  the  means  which  it  affords  of  interpretii^; 
the  worics  of  nature,  so  as  to  unfold  the  wisdom  and 
gloiy  of  the  Creator.  Be  assured,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I 
shall  lose  no  opportunity  of  making  those  deductions 
which  awaken  devotional  feelings  and  connect  the 
natural  with  the  moral  sense,  ^d  I  hope  my  chums 
to  your  approbation,  and  to  the  approbation  of  men, 
who,  like  you,  combine  pious  sentiments  with  noble 
and  enlightened  views,  will  not  diminish,  for  it  is  very 
gratefid  to  me." 

During  the  period  be  continued  to  lecture  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  his  popularity  was 
constantly  increasing,  and  the  size  of  his  audience  kept 
pace  with  it.  Latterly  it  was  scarcely  less  than  1000. 
His  lectures  were  so  attractive,  that  had  he  chosen  to 
have  retired  imsn  the  Institution,  like  his  predecessor 
Dr.  Garnet,  and  to  have  opened  a  course  on  his  own 
account,  he  might  probably  have  acquired  a  large 
income.  But  he  had  a  greater  pleasure  in  giving  his 
support  to  an  establishment  which  he  considered  useful 
to  socie^,  with  wMcb  he  associated  his  fame,  and  which, 
without  Ms  exertions  at  that  time,  would,  it  is  probable, 
have  had  but  a  short-lived  existence. 

In  consequence  of  his  reputation  and  discoveries  he 
was  twice  invited  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  to  the 
Dubhn  Society  successively,  in  1810  and  1811;  and 
each  time  he  was  received  not  merely  in  a  distinguished, 
but  in  an  enthusiastic  manner.  On  each  occasion  reso- 
lutions were  passed  on  the  part  of  the  Society  of  a  very 
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flattering  kind,  ezpreB^ve  of  thanks  and  gratification,* 
and  the  compliment  was  crowned  by  Trinity  Collie, 
Dublin,  confeiring  on  bim  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law.  In  the  following  letter,  vritten  to  hia  mother, 
after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  in  1611,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  his  lectures,  be  gives  a  lively  idea  of 
the  estimation  and  regard  in  which  he  was  held. 

"  fialina,  iTeUnd,  Oct.  U. 
"  Mv  DEAR  MOTUBB, 

"  I  am  safe  and  well,  in  a  remote  and  beautiiiil  part 
of  Ireland,  where  I  have  been  making  an  excursion  with 
two  of  my  friends. 

"  I  shall  return  to  Dublin  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  or  my  dsters  there. 
I  hope  you  are  all  well  and  happy. 

"  I  heard  &om  John  a  few  days  ago ;  he  was  quite 
well  and  in  good  spirits. 

'*  The  laboratory  in  Dublin,  which  has  been  enlarged 
so  as  to  bold  550  people,  vrill  not  hold  half  the  persons 
who  desire  to  attend  my  lectures.  The  650  tickets 
issued  for  the  course  by  the  Dublin  Society,  at  two 
giuneas  each,  were  all  disposed  of  the  first  week ;  and  I 
am  told  now  that  from  ten  to  twenty  guineas  are  offered 
for  a  ticket. 

"  This  is  merely  for  your  eye ;  it  may  please  you  to 
know  that  your  son  is  not  unpopular  or  useless.  Every 
person  here,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  shows  me 
every  attention  and  kindness. 

"  I  shall  come  to  see  you  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  hear 
with  infinite  delight  of  your  health,  and  I  hope  Heaven 

■  11701.  were  voted  him  lor  the  two  eoune*, — 400  gniiwu  for  the 
tnty—7Slll.  for  tbe  Mcond. 
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will  continue   to   preserve   and  bless  s  mother  -who 
deserves  so  well  of  her  children. 

1  am  jour  very  affecdonate  son, 
"  H.  Davy. 
"  Mj  kindest  love  to  my  sisters  and  aunts." 

When  his  lectures  were  concluded,  he  wrote  to  me 
to  the  same  effect  In  a  letter,  dated  December  Ist, 
he  says,— 

"  I  have  nearly  finished  my  business  here :  my  lec- 
tures have  been  received  with  the  highest  interest,  and 
the  tone  of  hospitali^,  luadness,  and  respect  towards 
me  is  even  higher,  if  possible,  than  last  year." 

Never  was  he  more  intensely  occupied  than  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  he  spent  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, owing  to  the  highly  interesting  and  important 
trains  of  inquiries  which  one  great  discovery  after 
another  opened  to  him.  In  August,  1809i  writing  to 
his  mother,  he  says, — 

"  At  present,  except  when  I  resolve  to  be  idk  for 
health's  sake,  I  devote  every  moment  to  labours  which 
I  hope  will  not  be  wholly  ineffectual  in  benefiting 
society,  and  which  will  not  be  wholly  inglorious  for  my 
countty  hereafter ;  and  the  feeling  of  this  is  the  reward 
which  will  continue  to  keep  me  employed." 

Cuvier,  in  his  el<^  of  him  ofiicially  made  to  the 
Institute,  as  a  forc^  member,  referring  to  this  period 
of  his  life,  to  hie  discoveries  and  reputation,  stud, — 

"  Davy,  not  yet  thirty-two,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who 
could  judge  of  such  labours,  held  the  first  rank  among 
the  chemists  of  this  or  of  any  other  age." 

At  this  period  he  may  jusdy  be  considered  at  the 
height  of  l^  popularity,  and  perhaps  of  hie  happiness. 
He  had  earned  an  unsullied  and  noble  reputation ;  be 
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was  loved  and  admired  by  friead8,*who  had  cheered 
him  on  io  his  career ;  he  had  hardly  passed  tfae  prime 
of  manhood ;  *  he  waa  in  possearaon  of  excellent  health ; 
he  had  open  to  him  almost  every  boutcc  of  ordinary 
recreation  and  enjoyment;  and  he  had,  beudes,  the 
unfiuling  pleasures  derived  from  the  active  and  success- 
ful pursuit  of  science.  His  letters  written  at  this  time, 
snch  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting, 
strongly  mai^  a  happy  contentment,  as  well  as  a  veiy 
amiable  and  affectionate  state  of  mind.  I  more  parti- 
cnlarly  allude  to  those  which  he  addressed  to  his 
mother  and  sisters,  and  to  myself.  After  spending 
three  years  with  him  at  the  Koyal  Institution,  we 
parted  in  the  autumn  of  1811 ;  he  to  proceed  to  Ire- 
land, and  I  to  commence  my  medical  studies  in  Edin- 
burgh. Many  years  older,  the  interest  he  look  in  me 
more  resembled  that  of  a  &ther  than  of  a  brother ;  and 
it  is  with  pecuhar  pleasure  I  now  reflect  on  his  various 
kindnesses ;  my  numerous  obligations  (many  of  which 
were  delicately  concealed  at  the  time,  as  I  have  since 
learned  from  his  correspondence  with  my  mother) ;  his 
valuable  hints  and  generous  encouragement  in  regard 
to  my  studies,  leaving  me  free  to  follow  the  bias  of  my 
own  mind ;  and  his  excellent  advice  in  respect  to  my 
conduct,  in  which  was  always  in&sed  a  native  nobleness 
of  sentiment,  well  adapted  to  stir  up  virtue  in  a  young 
mind.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  shall  give  a  portion  of  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  him  from  Dublin.  In 
relation  to  himself  I  could  have  wished  to  have  given 
the  whole,  it  is  so  strongly  expresave  of  his  natural 
goodness  and  kindness  of  dlspoution,  and  of  his  high 
and  delicate  sense  of  moral  rectitude,  but  it  is  loo 
flattering  in  regard  to  myself;  Bad  even  part  of  what  I 
•  IiilBllheww33. 
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give  IB  of  this  deecripttoa,  written  by  one  who  knew 
tlut  the  voice  of  prtuse  is  one  of  the  strongest  mcentjves 
to  virtue,  and  that  a  certain  d^ree  of  Belf-respect  is  one 
of  the  best  securities  against  moral  degradation. 

"  Dublin,  Oct.  IS,  ISl I. 

"  Mt  drar  Bbotreb, 

"  I  am  just  arrived,  after  a  short  passage ;  and  I  have 
just  perused  your  letter.  I  shall  enclose  with  this  as 
many  letters  of  introduction  as  a  frank  will  hold.  Mrs. 
Appreece  has  written  to  Mr.  U.  Mackensie's  iamily, 
which  she  thinks  the  one  in  Edinburgh  that  will  be 
most  agreeable  to  you.  Call  and  leave  your  name. 
You  will  easily  find  him.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
'Man  of  Feeling.' 

"  I  should  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  advice  of  a 
badJogician.  •  •  •  • 

"  You  must  follow  your  own  plans  with  respect  to 
study.  •  •  ■  •  • 

"  Pray  do  not  care  about  the  expense,  if  it  adds  any 
thing  to  the  comfort  or  the  respectabihty  of  your  utua- 
tion.  If  you  could  board  in  a  respectable  family,  it 
would,  I  think,  be  beet 

"  I  will,  if  you  like,  send  you  40L  a-year,  in  addition 
to  what  my  mother  sends  you ;  and  you  may,  if  you 
please,  consider  it  as  a  loan,  which  you  shall  repay 
when  you  are  a  rich  physician. 

"  My  dear  John,  let  no  difficulties  alarm  you.  You 
may  be  what  you  please.  Trust  me,  I  know  what  your 
powers  are.  Preserve  the  dignity  of  your  mind,  and 
the  purity  of  your  moral  conduct  You  set  sail  with  a 
fair  wind  on  the  ocean  of  life.  You  have  great  talents, 
good  feelings,  sod  an  unbroken  and  an  uncomipted 
spirit  Move  straight  forward  on  to  moral  and  intel- 
lectual excellence.     Let  no  example  induce  you  to 
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vidate  decomm, — no  ridicule  prevent  you  from  giutrd- 
ing  agftinst  sensuality  or  vice.  Live  in  such  a  way  that 
yon  can  always  say,  the  whole  world  may  know  what  I 
am  doing. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  John, 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  Brother, 

"H.  Davy." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London  from  Ireland,  new 
prospects  opeued  before  bim  full  of  hope  of  happiness, 
as  well  as  of  increased  power  of  usefulness.  He  had, 
during  the  preceding  year,  become  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Appreece,  towards  whom  esteem  gradually  ripened 
into  affection. 

When  their  marriage  was  decided  on,  he  thus  wrote 
to  my  mother : — 

"  My  dear  Motheb, 
"You  posrably  may  have  beard  reports  of  my 
intended  marriage.  Till  within  the  last  few  days  it 
was  mere  report.  It  is,  I  trust,  now  a  settled  arrange- 
ment. I  am  the  bt^piest  of  men,  in  the  hope  of  a 
union  with  a  woman  equaUy  distinguished  for  virtues, 
talents,  and  accomplishments.  ■  •  • 

"  You,  X  am  sure,  will  sympathise  in  my  happiness.  I 
believe  I  Bbould  never  have  married,  but  for  this 
charmii^  woman,  whose  views  and  whose  tastes 
coincide  with  my  own,  and  who  is  eminently 
qualified  to  promote  my  best  efforts  and  objects  in 
life.  «  .  .  .  • 

"  I  am  your  affectionate  son. 
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With  the  same  strong  feeling  he  annonnced  his 
marriage  to  me  about  the  same  time : — 

"  Mt  dear  John, 
"Many  thanks  for  your  last  latter.  I  have  been 
very  miserable.  The  lady  whom  I  love  best  of  any 
haman  beings  has  been  veiy  ill.  She  is  now  well,  and 
I  am  haf^y.  Mrs.  Appreece  has  consented  to  marry 
me ;  and  when  the  event  takes  place  I  shall  not  envy 
kings,  princes,  or  potentates.  •  •  • 

"  I  am,  my  dear  brother, 

"  Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 
'"  H.  Davy." 

The  next  letter  was  written  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriage,  and  just  after  he  had  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood :  — 

"  FtUxj,  April  lOth,  18U. 

"  My  dbab  Brother, 

"  You  will  have  excused  me  for  not  writing  to  you 
on  subjects  of  science.  I  have  been  absorbed  by 
arrangements  on  which  the  happiness  of  my  fiiture  life 
depends.  Before  you  receive  this,  these  arrangements 
will,  I  trust,  be  settled;  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  I  shall  be 
able  to  return  to  my  habits  of  study  and  of  scientific 
research. 

"  I  am  going  to  be  married  to-morrow ;  and  I  have 
a  &ir  prospect  of  happiness,  with  the  most  amiable  and 
intellectnal  woman  I  have  ever  known. 

"  The  Prince  Kegent,  unsolicited  by  me,  or  by  any 
of  my  intimate  fiiends,  was  pleased  to  confer  the  honour 
of  knighthood  on  me  at  the  last  levee.    This  distinc- 
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tioD  baa  not  often  been  beMowed  on  scientific  men ;  but 
I  am  proud  of  it,  as  tbe  greatest  of  human  genius's  bore 
it ;  and  it  is  at  least  a  proof  that  the  court  has  not 
overlooked  mj  humble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  science. 

"  I  have  discovered  pure  phosphorus  acid  (a  solid 
body,  very  volatile) ;  and  a  pure  hydrophospborus  acid, 
containing  two  proportions  of  water  and  four  of  phos- 
phorus acid,  and  decomposing  by  heat  into  phosphoric 
acid  and  a  new  gas  containing  four  proportions  of 
bydn^n  and  one  of  phosphorus.  I  have  made  some 
curious  discoveries  (economical  ones)  on  sulphuric  acid. 
I  shall  g^ve  them  in  my  next 

"  Pray  addre^  to  me,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Beechwood  Park, 
near  Matket  St.  Alban's. 

"BeKeve  me,  my  dear  John,  I  shall  always  take 
the  warmest  interest  in  your  wel&re  and  happiness, 
and  will  do  every  thing  to  promote  your  views. 
I  shall  have  some  ideas  on  your  studies  soon  to 
conununicate. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  brother, 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 

«  H.  Davy." 

This  letter  was  followed  soon  after  by  the  next, 
making  me  further  acquainted  with  his  plans,  and 
giving  assurance  of  his  continued  attachment  to 
science,  in  reply,  if  I  recollect  righ^  to  a  hope  to  that 
effect  which  I  expressed  in  congratulating  him  on  his 
marriage: — 

"  Mt  d&ab  John, 
"I  told  you  I  should  come  to  the  Highlands  this 
summer,  and  I  shall  carry  the  plan  into  execution.     I 
wrote  to  you  to  say  this  a  few  days  ago.    I  addressed 
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my  letter  Edinburgh ;  bo  that,  possibly,  it  may  be  lying 
at  the  post-K>ffice. 

"  I  trust  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you 
before  the  end  of  July;  and  that  I  shall  see  you  well, 
improved,  active,  and  happy. 

"I  communicated  to  you,  in  a  former  letter,  my 
plans,  as  far  as  they  were  matured.  I  have  neither 
given  up  the  Institution,  nor  am  I  going  to  France ; 
and,  wherever  I  am,  I  shall  continue  to  labour  in  the 
cause  of  science,  with  a  zeal  not  diminished  by  increase 
of  happiness  and  (with  respect  to  the  world)  increased 
independence, 

"  I  have  just  finished  the  first  part  of  my '  Chemistry,' 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  I  am  going  to  publish  my 
*  Agricultural  Lectures,'  for  which  I  am  to  get  1000 
guineas  for  the  copyright,  and  50  guineas  for  each 
edition,  which  seems  a  fair  price.  As  I  shall  see 
you  so   soon,  I  shall   not  write  about  any  matters  of 


"  I  shall  bring  you  what  I  thinlc  you  will  consider  an 
agreeable  present, — copies  of  all  your  pEq>ers,  twenty- 
five  of  each,  as  presents  for  your  fHends.* 

"  I  was  appointed  Professor  (honoraiy)  to  the  Institu- 
tion,  at  the  last  meeting.  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to 
give  lectures.     Brande  gives  twelve. 

"  If  I  lecture,  it  will  be  on  some  new  series  of  discoveries, 
should  it  be  my  fortune  to  make  them ;  and  I  give  up 
the  routine  of  lecturing,  merely  that  I  may  have  more 
time  to  pursue  original  inquiries,  and  forward  more 
the  great  objects  of  science.  This  has  been  for  some 
time  my  intention,  and  it  has  been  hastened  by  my 
marriage. 

*  niew  were  p^>era  published  In  tlie  PMlotopUcal  TTuMClioiu. 
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"I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  making  you 
acqutunted  with  Lady  D,  She  is  a  noble  creature  (if  I 
may  be  permitted  so  to  speak  of  a  wife),  and  eveiy  day 
adds  to  my  contentment  by  the  powers  of  her  under- 
standing, and  her  amiable  uul  delightM  tones  of  feeling. 
God  bless  you. 

"  Believe  me  to  be 

"  Your  sdfectionate  brother, 
"RDavt." 

The  first  work  alluded  to,  in  the  letter  just  given, 
as  Mt  Chemigtry,  was  his  "Elements  of  Chemical 
Philosophy,"  published  very  soon  after  his  marriage.  It 
was  in  many  respects  peculiar.  In  the  dedication  to 
Lady  Davy,  he  expresses  the  warm  feelings  of  his  heart, 
and  gives  assurance  of  bis  lasting  devotion  to  science. 
It  was  written  during  the  period  of  his  courtship,  which, 
as  he  states  in  the  same  dedication,  was  the  happiest 
period  of  his  life.  It  was  conunenced  in  the  autumn, 
just  before  he  set  out  for  Ireland,  was  rapidly  continued 
amidst  the  various  distractions  of  his  many  different 
occupations  and  pursuits,  and  was  printed  as  it  was 
written.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  began  writing,  he  began 
printing;  no  feir  copy  was  made:  the  MS.  was  trans- 
ferred sometimes  the  same  day  and  hour  fixim  his  pen 
to  the  press ;  and  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  the  work 
bears  any  material  marks  of  hastiness,  or  of  careless- 
ness, or  of  any  want  of  systematic  arrangement,  or  of 
due  keeping  and  [Hvportion  of  its  parts.  Though 
rapidly  composed,  it  was  not,  in  &ct,  hurried ;  he  was 
veiy  carefiil  in  verifying  results,  taking  nothing  for 
granted;  and  thus,  in  a  letter  written  to  me  in  the 
winter  of  1612,  speaking  of  this  undertaking,  in  which 
he    was   then    engaged,  he   says:— "The  time  not 
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employed  in  lecturit^  or  public  occupation  I  devote  to 
my  book.  I  Bhall  soon  send  you  wbat  I  have  done.  I 
examine  all  results  as  I  go  on."  His  great  facility  arose 
very  much  from  his  mind  having  been  prepared  for  it 
by  his  previous  studies  and  researches,  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  hand  of  a  great  artist  in  design  is 
&r  a  fresco  painting.  Indeed,  as  a  whole,  it  is  rather 
to  be  coDsidered  an  epitome  of  his  own  labours,  and 
discoveries,  aod  peculiar  views,  than  what  the  title  of 
Elements  would  indicate. 

As  he  stated  in  the  first  edition,  and  repeated  in  the 
copy  prepared  for  the  second,  it  was  his  intention  to 
have  continued  and  completed  the  work.  He  also 
stated  in  tbe  latter  his  intention  of  shortly  giving  to  the 
public  a  distinct  work,  containing  a  detailed  account  of 
his  labours  in  analytical  cheoustry  carried  on  during  the 
preceding  twelve  years.  Whether  he  commeuced  a 
second  volume  of  his  Elements,  or  the  worit  last  men- 
tioned, I  am  not  sure ;  I  believe  not ;  I  can  find  no 
traces  of  either  of  them.  Ilie  inteution,  however,  he 
never  entirely  relinquished ;  and  had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed, and  his  health  permitted,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  carried  it  into  effect  Whilst  he  preserved 
his  health,  that  is,  from  1812  to  1826,  other  objects  of 
original  research  and  more  presidng  interest  almost 
constantly  bad  his  attention ;  and,  afterwards,  when  his 
health  failed  him,  he  found  himself  unequal  to  an 
undertaking  which,  whether  the  continuation  of  the 
Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  or  an  account  of  his 
analytical  labours,  would  have  required  a  devotion  of 
time,  and  attention,  and  exertion,  incompatible  with  a 
valetudinary  state. 

Of  all  the  oiaterials  of  bi<^;raphy,  perhaps,  note- 
books, kept  solely  for  the  use  of  the  individual,  are  the 
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most  valuable ;  they  are,  as  it  were,  the  log-book  and 
leffster  of  the  oanA,  aad  are  equally  fitted  to  display  its 
habits  and  powers.  My  brother's  note-books  are  not 
an  exception  to  this  remark :  hastily  written,  and  irre- 
gulariy  kept,  deigned  for  no  eye  but  his  own,  they  are 
very  characteristic  of  him,  and  of  the  pursuits  in  which 
he  was  engaged  at  the  time  they  were  kept.  Belonging 
to  this  period,  his  note-books  are  rather  less  miscellane- 
ous than  those  of  any  former  or  after  time ;  and  prin- 
cipally, though  not  exduaively,  relate  to  matters  of 
science  and  philosophy,  on  which  his  mind  was  then 
most  intent  Some  selections  &om  them  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  reader.  Of  poetry  there  occurs  but 
little  besides  what  has  been  already  given :  two  speci- 
mens may  suffice ;  one  "  On  Athens,"  a  fragment ;  the 
other,  "  lanes  addressed  to  a  Young  Lady  on  her 
Birthday;"  the  one  pouring  forth  his  adicdration  of 
intellect,  and  the  other  bis  love  of  nature,  blended  with 
his  love  of  intellect  and  beauty.  It  ie  right  to  observe 
that  neither  of  these  efiusioos  appears  to  have  had  his 
attention  after  they  were  written;-  at  least  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  a  feir  copy  of  them : — 

TO  ATHBHS. 

Oh,  Athena !  child  of  elder  Rlory, 
The  first,  the  beet,  renowa'd  in  story ! 
From  whom,  amidst  the  bLrth*  of  time 
Sprang  forth.  Immaculate,  lublime. 
The  tore  of  letten,  aclence  glowing, 
And  an  holy  charm  beitoniog 
On  all  the  nainral  fonne  of  thlpgt, 
Oirii^  to  the  Mnaea,  wlnga 
To  ralw  them  ^m  the  palbi  of  pleamre, 
From  orglet  in  the  Lydian  meaanre, 
Amldit  darV  Cn>ri&n  rlneyarda  ^ven, 
To  the  elenai  light  of  beaTeo ; 
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To  cbU  them  from  the  tliought*  of  error, 
from  superBUtioD's  midnight  terror, 
From  the  t jruiVs  gold-bought  prtlie, 
Prom  whining  parasitic  lays, 
To  Inlelleef  ■  more  nholeaome  food. 
The  magniflcent  and  good; 
From  base  and  popular  applause, 
Prom  jadgment's  font  nnhalla«ed  lawi. 
To  that  which,  Mcred  and  t«flned. 
Flows  fhnn  the  eternal  mind ! 
Knowledge  that  nerer  can  decay 
(ExhaustleM  aa  the  unfkthom'd  sea), 
That  to  the  ardent  Uiver  glra 
That  rital  dew  which  each  that  liTei 
Absorbs,  demands,  with  jo;  inhales. 
Whether  from  the  peaceftil  gales 
Breathing  o'er  those  happy  Isles, 
WheiT  Nature  la  proflisf  of  smiles. 
Or  the  keen  north,  whose  nirH:Jad  host 
Banged  upon  the  Arctic  coast. 
Beneath  the  light  of  moon  and  star, 
Wait  the  day-spring  trom  aSU, 
And  In  their  long  and  tedious  night 
In  Tislons  catch  the  solar  light. 
Athens  I  the  poet's  darling  theme,— 
Athens !  the  patriot's  sacred  dream. 
Where  luxury  did  a  form  assume 
Which  all  the  virtues  might  lUame, 
Where  Venns  wore  Minerva's  plume ; 
Warmed  by  whose  beauteous  charms  the  Si 
Was  yonthAil  in  the  vale  of  age ; 
Where  woman  lorely  ibone,  supreme 
Above  the  poet's  lofUest  dream. 
And  to  philosophy  had  given 
Elysitun,  and  a  mortal  heaven. 
She  yielded  not  to  gold  alone. 
Nor  to  Golconda's  glittering  stone : 
She  loved  whatever  coold  expend 
The  Bonl, — the  beautiful,  the  grand : 
Whatever  Phidias  bad  dedgned 
Eiprestive  of  Immortal  mind. 
Came  to  her  fiiocy  like  the  sound 

n  torrents  murmuring  round." 
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TO  A  YOtJNO  LADY  OH  HER  BIRTHDAY. 

HkU,  loTsd  one  t  to  thy  natal  morn ! 

Hay  every  coming  ye&r  adorn 

■niy  mind  with  new-born  eharmi  and  powen ; 

And  nerer  may  the  fleeting  boon 

1^  thee  of  an^t  but  happiness ! 

Hay  Nature,  in  her  fidrest  drew. 

Pot  thee  fhune  fiowery  chaplets  new 

Of  roses  trah  In  matin  de»  t 

May  erery  season  of  the  jenr 

Foe  tlkee  some  new  delight  prepare ! 

In  aprlng  mature  the  rural  scenes 

Of  hIglilaQd  glens  or  pastoral  plains. 

Tliere,  where  the  moon  in  parting  day 

Shed*  through  tlte  trees  her  trembling  ray 

Upon  the  b^my  moM  beneath, 

Hayst  thou  the  evening  lephyr  breatlke 

And  Uaten  to  the  songs  which  more 

Tlie  plumed  choristers  to  Iotc  1 

Or  if  the  moonshine  is  not  seen, 

Hay  glow-worms  light  thee  on  the  green ; 

Or  the  bir  sUr  whose  tranquil  ray 

Seems  in  the  solar  blaze  to  play, 

As  if  it  IM  upon  its  streams 

Of  light,  and  caught  Its  dying  tmnul 

When  summer's  suns  in  fervor  glow, 
llien  be  thy  haunt  tlie  mountain's  brow, 

Whereblue,  amidst  the  brilliant  sky, 

Itt  giant  helms  are  lifted  high 

AImts  the  cloudy  canopy. 

Which  spreading  like  a  sea  of  light 

In  dappled  colours  fleecy  bright, 

(As  (fa  sudden  &lry  birth) 

At  once  commingle  hearen  and  earth. 

When  thdr  rich  dress  the  woods  display 

And  quicker  wanes  tlie  tianqnil  day. 

Then  maytt  thoa  haunt  the  roDrmnring  strcami 

Fitted  fbr  paette  dreams  ! 

Where  the  ensbaf  s  monmfU  righ 

Tells  love's  sweet  season  is  gone  by  ; 

lliere  mayit  thou  then  in  quiet  slumbers 
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Fnune  Mine  aouI-^wakeiiiDg  nninbeTi, 

Some  melaneboly  miuing  high, 

BreBthii^  of  immortality '. 

When  ilBoUng  liuu  through  snow  cloudt  peep. 

And  Nbiuk  seenia  to  sink  in  sleep, 

llien  nuy  Bociet;  Impart 

Its  ucred  influence  to  tby  heart ; 

Not  the  vain  influence  of  tlie  crovrd, 

Or  sneering  loir,  or  l&ugliing  loud, 

Bot  that  which  from  the  wise  and  good 

Flows  pore  as  If  in  scUtude  1  — 

Creative,  noble,  free,  and  Idnd, 

The  light,  the  spirit  of  the  mind. 

And  mafst  thon,  lorely  woman !  give 

Peelings  which  shall  for  erer  live ; 

The  images  by  passlou  caught, 

The  eloquence  which  kindles  thought. 

Which  strength  to  weoknew  can  impart. 

And  rouse  again  the  exhausted  heart ; 

Like  the  refreshing  streams  that  flow 

From  Cotopazi  crowned  with  snow. 

Wakening  where  Quito's  plains  expand 

The  dewy  herb  and  odorous  flower  '. 

Oh  nerer  may  the  coming  years 

Be  teen  tlirough  gloom,  or  misti  of  tears, 

But  tinged  with  rainbow  hues,  and  bright 

As  autumn's  skies  in  evening  light  I 

Or  if  a  transient  cloud  should  rise. 

Soon  may  it  glow  with  briiliaut  dyes ; 

And,  like  the  clouds  tliat  shed  the  dew. 

And  give  the  floweia  a  brighter  hue. 

To  soften  or  to  wake  the  heart ! 

If  0  grief,  no  anguish  mayst  thou  prove — 

No  care,  nnless  it  spring  tram  love '. 

On  the  subject  of  religion,  comparing  the  Christian 
with  other  reli^ons,  the  following  reflections  arc  written 
in  pencil,  in  a  note-book  kept  in  1 805 :  — 

"The  notions  delivered  in  the  early  ajstems  of 
mytholi^y  with   r^ard  to   a  future  state   are  vague. 
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obficure,  and  inadequate.  The  CimmeriaD  shadea  of 
Homer,  or  the  Elj'eiaD  fields  of  Vir^  present  no 
high  impressive  pictm^s ;  to  form  them  required  only 
a  distempered  imagination ;  and  the  sufieringe  of  the 
vicious  in  Tartarus  were  fitted  perhaps  to  exdte  a 
certain  degree  of  superstitioos  fear  in  weak  minds :  bat 
the  happiness  bestowed  on  the  heroic  and  the  virtuous, 
in  the  Elysian  shades,  is  of  a  nature  too  feeble  and 
indistinct  ever  to  have  had  a  material  influence  on  spirits 
of  a  nobler  stamp.  The  pleasures  of  the  good  are 
represented  as  the  mere  shadows  of  earthly  enjoyments ; 
and  no  justly  thinking  man  living  under  the  system 
could  have  sacrificed  the  earth  for  the  heaven,  the 
present  for  the  future,  or  have  renounced  one  vicious 
inclination  in  consequence  of  his  veneration  for  Jupiter, 
or  his  dread  of  the  wrath  of  Pluto. 

"  In  the  relif^on  of  Mahome^  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  strongly  and  impressively  inculcated.  But 
the  paradise  of  the  Muaeuliuan  is  a  rude  copy  of  an 
earthly  garden  of  pleasure.  The  mere  enjoyment  of 
common  sensual  pleasure  is  made  the  ultimate  and 
glorious  destiny  of  the  believer  and  the  blessed ;  and 
the  warrior  who  has  shed  his  blood  in  battie  in  the 
cause  of  God  and  the  Prt^het,  and  the  derviae  whose 
body  has  fallen  under  the  discipline  of  abstinence  and 
continual  penuice,  have  each  their  similar  portions  of 
women  and  wine,  and  are  supposed  eternally  happy  in 
the  society  of  virtus  immortal  and  undecaying,  unidst 
ever-verdant  groves  bright  with  eternal  sunshine,  and 
moistened  'by  streams  containing  a  beverage  more 
delicious  than  the  juice  of  the  grape  of  Schiraz. 

"The  tendency  of  such  contemplations  must  neces- 
sarily be  to  debase  and  enfeeble  Uie  character,  and  to 
imprint  more  deeply  on  the  mind  the  lowest  passions. 
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aod  the  most  bnital  appetites.  That  reli^n  which  hw 
the  harmoDj  of  truth,  on  the  contrary,  must  necesBarily 
curb  the  senses,  and  exait  the  spirit;  and,  in  all  its 
detuls,  must  appeal  to  the  loftiest  and  most  intellectual 
passions  of  our  nature.  la  the  Christian  system,  the 
pleasures  as  well  as  the  puns  of  a  future  life,  though 
inconceivably  great,  have  yet  their  means  and  their  end 
concealed  in  mystery.  The  indefinite,  the  strongest 
source  of  high  interest^  is  perpetually  called  up  in  the 
mind — '  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  joys 
that  he  hath  prepared  for  those  who  love  him.'  Sub- 
limity is  the  characteristic  of  the  future  state  in  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  The  highest  degree  of  hope  or  of 
fear  must  be  awakened  by  it  The  objects  are  grand, 
indefinite;  and  they  are  therefore  most  perfectly 
calculated  to  occu[^  the  fiiculUes  of  a  being  whose 
capacity  of  mental  enjoyment  and  suffering,  of  improve- 
ment and  degradation,  appeals  without  bounds.  Of  all 
the  religioiiis  which  have  operated  upon  the  human 
mind,  Christianity  alone  has  the  cooustent  character  of 
perfect  truth ;  all  its  parts  are  arranged  with  the  most 
beautilul  symmetry;  and  its  grand  effects  have  been 
constantly  connected  with  virtuous  gratificatioD,  with 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  with  the  present 
and  future  happiness." 

This,  I  may  remark,  is  a  fragment,  stopping  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  sentence, — 
"  The  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,"  &c 
Relative  to  the  extracts  which  follow,  I  need  premise 
but  httle.  Those  of  greatest  length  appear  as  if  written 
in  preparation  for  lectures,  whilst  the  very  short  ones 
may  be  coosidered  as  thoughts  noted  down  to  be 
airested  in  passing. 
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"For  the  human  mind  is  always  governed  not  by 
what  it  koows,  but  by  what  it  believes ;  not  by  what  it 
is  capable  of  attaining,  but  by  what  it  desiree  or  fears. 
There  had  been  no  demonstration  of  the  impracticability 
of  alchemy.  The  cultiTators  of  this  delu^ve  art  were 
occasionally  visited  by  splendid  visions  of  immortality, 
o£  unbounded  riches,  of  inexhaustible  pleasures.  Even 
their  _^iiAire«  developed  some  unsought-for  object  pai- 
takiog  of  the  marvellous.  The  instruments  of  Uieir 
experimeats  were  rtew.  They  had  produced  fire  from 
the  mixture  of  cold  liquids.  They  had  discovered 
specifics  for  formidable  diseases.  They  had  dissolved 
the  metals,  and  bad  pr9duced  from  liquid  mixtures 
copper,  and  silver,  and  gold.  In  an  age  of  enthusiasm, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  UiemselveB  should 
set  limits  to  their  powers.  At  a  time  when  even  com- 
paratively enlightened  men  were  believers  in  witchcraft 
and  its  charms ;  at  a  time  when  that  science  was  the 
chief  study  which  is  improperly  called  metaphysjcs,  and 
which  is  founded  upon  an  abuse  of  words,  and  a  substi- 
tution of  unmeaning  phrases  for  the  names  of  things ; 
at  a  period  when  Aristotle  reigned,  and  was,  as  it  were, 
a  tutelary  deity  of  every  professor's  chair;  at  a  time 
when  magic  was  believed, — it  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  alchemical  profettort  should  be  the  reasoning 
sect  of  the  age.  We  have  seen  their  errors,  and  the 
present  generation  has  gained  by  their  mistakes.  They 
had  discovered  a  liffkt  capable  of  guiding  them  in  that 
dark  night  of  ignorance,  but  they  mistook  their  path. 
The  l^ht,  however,  was  not  extinguished,  and  it  became 
subservient  to  the  ends  and  the  views  of  the  chemical 
philosophers.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  speculatioe  alchemitts,  such  men  as  Helmont, 
Helvetius,  and  Slare ;  and  not  of  those  vain  impostors 
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aad  projectors  who  made  the  few  secrets  of  chemistiy 
the  means  of  popular  delusion :  not  of  those  immoral 
adventurers  who  travelled  through  Europe  imposing 
upon  the  credulous  and  the  ignorant;  promiBing  every 
thing,  performing  nothing ;  pilfering  from  their  dupes, 
offering  them  riches,  and  reducing  them  to  poverty. 

"It  was  the  custom  of  these  trading  projectors  to 
establish  themselves  wherever  they  were  unknown ;  to 
promise  to  reveal  the  art  of  making  the  philosopher's 
stone ;  to  build  furnaces ;  to  rob  their  employers,  under 
the  excuse  of  the  necessi^  of  preparation;  and,  when 
the  time  was  accomplished  beyond  which  they  were 
unable  to  deceive,  to  explode  their  apparatus,  or  set  fire 
to  the  house,  and  escape  in  the  confiuuon.  It  is  against 
this  vile  sect,  common  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
that  Ben  Johnson  directed  the  keen  and  admirable 
dramatic  satire  of  '  The  Alchemist,'  and  they  were  all 
akin  to  the  projector; — 

The  doctor — the  imuky  bearded, — be 

Will  close  you  so  much  gold  in  k  bolt's  head. 

And  in  a  tnni  conve;  In  the  ttaad  Boother, 

With  sublimed  mercorf  tbmt  shall  monnt  In  the  heal, 

And  all  fly  out  in  fuiuo. 

"  The  passions  of  these  men  were  low,  their  purposes 
vile  and  inglorious.  The  true  cUcketnical  phUosopheri, 
on  the  contrary,  had  often  sublime  and  elevated  views. 
The  idea  of  glory  was  continually  present  to  them.  To 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  humanity,  and  to  support 
the  interests  of  reli^on,  were  constantly  held  out  as 
their  objects.  A  spirit  of  unafiected  piety  generally 
animates  their  works ;  and  faith,  charity,  and  brotherly 
love  characterised  their  association.  Their  credulity 
was  the  vice  of  their  age ;  their  errors  were  the  errors 
natural  to  an  in&nt  science ;  but  their  industry  was 
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unceasing,  their  hipei  glorious,  and   their  discoveries  ' 
eminently  usefid." 

"  At  that  time,  when  Bacon  created  a  nerr  world  of 
iatellect,  and  Shakspeare  a  new  worid  of  imagination,  it 
is  not  a  question  to  me  which  has  produced  the  greatest 
effiect  upon  the  prt^ress  of  socie^ — Shakspeare  or  Bacon, 
Milton  or  Newton.  Shakspeare,  indeed,  has  entered 
with  a  power  that  can  never  be  imitated  into  all  the 
recesses  of  the  human  heart;  has  given  infinite  delight 
to  all  tastes  and  all  conditions  of  socie^,  and  painted 
man,  and  enabled  us  to  understand  man.  But  the  ia- 
fluence  Of  these  wonderful  works  is  limited  by  the  plea- 
sure that  they  give ;  they,  undoubtedly,  often  excite  to 
actions  of  virtue,  but  their  impression  is  like  that  of  a 
dream.  The  object  of  poetry,  whatever  may  be  stud  by 
poets,  is  more  to  amuae  than  to  instruct ;  the  object  of 
science  more  to  instruct  than  amuse. 

"  Milton,  undoubtedly,  has  given  great  enjoyment 
to  the  imf^natioD  by  his  varied,  noble,  and  heroical 
thoughts,  and  lofty  and  virtuous  sentiments;  but  his 
influence  has  been  comparatively  little  extensive.  Dif- 
ferent nations  have  difierent  opinioDs;  the  most  superb 
of  his  ideas  cannot  with  justice  be  rendered  into  other 
languages,  and  hu  most  exquisite  pictures  have  some 
connection  with  locality.  And  even  the  taste  is  vari- 
able ;  the  capricious  and  the  mutable  oppoae  themselves 
to  any  standard.  The  mixed  mythology  of  religion  of 
Taseo  is  more  delightfiil  to  some  than  the  pure  ma- 
chinery of  AOlton ;  the  bewitching  paintings  of  Shaks- 
peare, in  which  nature  appears  as  it  really  is,  offends  the 
Frenchman,  who,  in  tragedy  at  least,  demands  the 
eternal,   sententious   and  powerfiil   declamation,    and 
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requires  even  that  the  very  servants  should  wear  the 
buskia. 

"In  natural  science  there  is  one  Uaguage  universally 
intelligible, — the  language  of  facts;  it  belongs  to  nature, 
and  it  is  permanent  as  the  objects  of  nature ;  it  is  Uie 
same  to  the  citizen  of  Paris  and  of  London.  Whenever 
the  name  of  Newton  is  pronounced,  it  is  pronounced 
with  reverence ;  the  name  of  Englishman  derives  glory 
from  it :  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  look  at  the  heavens, 
and  read  the  order  which  is  now  visible  in  them,  with- 
out a  sensation  of  gratitude  to  the  great  discoverer  of 
their  laws.  With  respect  to  the  exertion  of  talent 
required  in  physical  science,  and  in  works  of  imafpna- 
tioo,  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  comparative  power, 
genius,  and  abili^.  The  imaginatioD,  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  merely  the  vivid  but  vague  association  of 
images  with  passion,  is  principally  employed  In  the  one; 
the  reason,  which  is  the  association  of  images  according 
to  facts  observed  in  nature,  is  the  faculty  exerted  in 
the  other:  but  feeling,  and  force,  and  strength,  are 
required  for  both  species  of  exertion.  The  power  of 
the  mind,  in  the  fervour  of  poetical  composition,  flows 
like  a  mountain  torrent, — sparkling,  foaming,  beautiiul 
and  grand;  but  pas^ng  principally  over  rocks,  and 
nourishing  only  the  solitary  tree,  or  the  flowers  of  its 
mossy  borders.  The  energy  of  the  understanding 
employed  upon  the  development  of  the  truths  of  nature 
has  a  calm  and  quiet  progress ;  in  its  motion  it  is  like 
the  navigable  river ;  it  bears  upon  it  ships ;  it  waters  a 
fertile  countiy ;  and  what  it  wants  in  beauty  it  possesses 
in  benefit ;  what  is  deficient  in  rapidity  is  supplied  in 
strength." 

"  The  unequal  division  of  property  and  of  labour, 
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the  difference  of  rank  and  condition  amoi^t  mankind, 
are  the  souiceB  of  power  in  civilised  life,  its  moving 
causes,  and  even  its  veiy  soul. 

"  And  in  considering  and  in  hoping  that  the  human 
species  arc  capable  of  becoming  more  enlightened  and 
more  happj,  we  can  only  expect  that  the  different  parts 
of  society  should  be  more  intimately  linked  together 
by  means  of  philosophy  and  the  arts ;  that  they  should 
act  as  the  children  of  one  parent,  with  one  determinate 
end,  so  that  no  exertion  should  be  lost,  no  power  ren- 
dered useless.  In  this  view  we  do  not  amuse  ourselves 
with  delusive  dreams  concerning  the  perfectability  of 
the  human  species,  the  annihilation  of  labour,  disease, 
and  even  death :  but  we  reason  by  analc^y  &om  simple 
&cts ;  we  consider  only  a  state  of  human  prt^ressioD, 
rising  out  of  its  present  condition;  we  look  for  a  bright 
day,  of  which  we  already  perceive  the  dawn." 


"  The  union  of  sentiment  and  feeling  in  the  different 
parts  of  a  people  is  always  connected  with  immense 
advantages :  it  forms  what  may  be  called  the  national 
spirit,  which  is  uniformly  the  source  of  happiness  and 
prosperity,  of  independence  and  conquering  energy." 

As  in  character  with  this  sentiment,  I  shall  insert  a 
portion  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  August,  1807,  to 
Mr.  Poole,  relative  to  the  times  and  his  country : — 

"  The  times  seem  to  me  to  be  less  dangerous,  as  to 
the  immediate  state  of  this  country,  than  they  were 
four  years  ago.  The  extension  of  the  French  empire 
has  weakened  the  disposable  force  of  France.  Bona- 
parte seems  to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  invasion :  if 
our  government  is  active,  we  have  littie  to  dread  from  a 
maritime  war,  at  least  for  some  time.     Sooner  or  later. 
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nnr  fninnial  ftmpirfi  mnat  fiill  ^n  ^\fi;  timfii  when  it  hflB 
-answered  ilfuends.  The  wealth  of  our  island  must  be 
diminished,  but  the  strength  of  mind  of  the  people 
cannot  eaoly  pass  away ;  and  our  literature,  oar  science, 
our  arts,  and  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  depend  httle 
upon  external  relations.  When  we  had  fewer  colonies 
than  Genoa,  we  had  Bacons  and  Shakspeaies. 

"  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  are  only 
the  eameUMSB  of  the  body,  the  Adness  of  the  flesh  and 
fat ;  but  the  spirit  is  independent  of  them :  it  requires 
only  muscle,  bone,  and  nerve,  for  the  true  exercise  of 
its  functions.  We  cannot  lose  our  liberty,  because  we 
cannot  cease  to  think;  and  ten  millions  of  people  are 
not  easily  annihilated." 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  more  dangerous  propensity 
than  that  of  attempting  universal  literature ;  of  being 
able  to  criticise  all  modem  books.  It  increases  the 
memory  at  the  expense  of  the  reason ;  it  supplies  the 
graces  of  conversation,  without  the  labour  of  thought. 
When  I  peruse  some  of  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
Athens  and  Rome,  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  some 
of  the  societies  of  modem  London.  I  seem  to  see 
the  panmte  clothed  in  the  robes  of  the  moralist; 
the  affable  jetter  concealed  under  the  gown  of  the 
sacred  minbter  of  religion.  I  see  men  renouncing  the 
dignity  of  character,  and  the  greatness  of  reputation — 
(picture  of  Athens,  that  all  men  were  able  to  quote 
the  modem  poets — to  tell  an  entertaining  tale).  It  was 
then  that  the  parasite  and  the  jester  assumed  those 
robes  which  were  wom  by  the  moralist  the  minister  of 
religion,  and  the  philosopher,  and  prostituted  talents 
that  might  have  been  employed  to  noble  purposes,  with 
the  hopes  of  guning  a  smile  &om  the  idle  and  the 
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''vidotifl,  and  a  murmur  of  applause  from  the  great  and 
luzorioua." 

"  The  man  of  genius  always  feels  more  power  than 
he  is  able  to  derelope.  His  etores  are  too  copious  to 
be  at  once  poured  forth.  He  requires  a  great  stimulus, 
and  there  is  no  stronger  characteristic  of  superlatire 
talents  than  their  association  with  a  contempt  of  the 
popular  opinion.  By  the  popular  opinion,  let  it  not  be 
nndeistood  that  I  mean  the  decisions  of  taste,  the 
general  opinion  of  mankind  made  venerable  by  anti- 
quity; but  that  opinion  which  is  the  vague  result  of 
caprice,  feshion,  and  imitation — which  is  ailfected  by 
□ovel^  and  quuntness;  that  opinion  which  prevails  in 
literature  as  in  dress, — which  can  ^ve  a  momentwy 
effect  to  the  splendid,  the  brilliant,  or  seductive." 

"  We  are  &lling  into  an  error  the  very  reverse  of  that 
of  our  ancestors,  who  compiled  and  put  together  every 
thing.  We,  perhaps,  neglect  &cta  too  much;  or  at 
least,  except  in  chemistry,  we  are  not  sufficiently  atten- 
tive to  the  recording  of  &cts.  We  are  too  fond  of 
substituting  hterature  for  science,  talents  for  informa- 
tion, and  wit  or  brilliant  elocution  for  accurate  and 
deep  research.  Declamation  is  good  where  the  founds 
tions  of  science  are  established,  but  wretched  and 
hurtful  where  these  foundations  ere  wanting." 

"  Science  is  more  neglected  in  this  than  in  any  other 
age:  men  are  too  much  taken  up  in  attempting  to 
produce  the  rmnor  arts.  The  philosophical  spirit  is  too 
much  banished  from  all  our  forms  and  all  our  methods, — 
that  spirit  which  Bacon  has  characterised  as  the  germ 
of  Itfo  in  the  sciences." 
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"  What  is  the  end  of  oar  exiEtence,  if  it  be  not  to 
invcBtigate  the  wondera  of — to  uuderstand  the  works  of 
God;  to  increase  in  intellectual  power;  to  form  the 
moral  law  upon  an  extended  view  of  society ;  to  enjoy 
the  suhUme  pleasures  of  reason  and  imagination  ?  As 
the  eye  has  been  made  to  be  delighted  with  the  forms 
of  beauty,  the  car  with  Bweet  sounds,  has  the  under- 
standing, the  peculiar  attribute  of  man,  no  objects  of 
delight,  no  enjoyments?  Yee;  it  is  the  discovery  of 
truth,  the  contemplation  of  the  universe,  the  sublime 
pleasure  of  understanding  that  which  othera  fear,  and 
of  making  friends  even  of  inanimate  objects ;  to  look 
back  to  the  origin  of  things,  and  to  the  fate  of  our 
globe;  and  to  consider  those  laws  which  create  and 
destroy,  and  which,  acting  in  infinite  space,  upon  innu- 
merable worlds,  display  the  one  intelligence  of  one 
mind." 

"  Experiments,  even  apparently  the  most  trifling,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  useful; — so  hkewise  all  insulated 
systems  and  partial  theories.  The  labours  of  the  alche- 
mists which  were  instituted  in  search  of  vimms,  led  to 
the  most  important  di»coveries ; — errora  have  been  the 
foundations  of  some  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of 
our  methods, — and  that  &ble  which  .^^p  applied  as 
the  eult^um  of  industry, — of  the  dying  father,  who 
informed  his  sons  of  a  treasure  hid  in  his  field,  with  a 
view  to  make  them  plou^  up  the  soil  so  as  to  increase 
its  fertility,  is  admirably  applicable  to  the  present 
times." 

"  If,  however,  we  relinquish  wholly  speculation  and 
the  pursuit  of  analc^es,  we  do  not  at  ^  fulfil  the  end 
of  philosophy : — the  most  sublime  end  of  the  sciences  is 
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that  of  discoTering  the  laws  of  nature.  Bat  our  bypo- 
theaea  should  be  formed  with  rapidity,  applied  with 
ease,  and  eternally  varied ;  they  should  be  the  luetni- 
ments  of  thought, — the  secret  amusements  of  the  mind; 
but  truth  only  should  be  brought  to  light.  The  pluin- 
Uumofforia  representations  of  the  intellect  ought  to  find 
no  place  in  our  systems  of  philosophy." 

"  The  grandest  as  well  as  the  most  correct  views  are 
those  that  have  been  guned  by  minute  observation,  and 
by  the  application  of  all  the  more  precise  and  accurate 
methods  of  science." 

"  The  light  &om  the  sun  is  too  bright  for  our  organs, 
till  it  is  reflected  from  the  earth.  Divine  truth  requires 
to  be  made  human  truth  beiore  it  can  be  relished 
by  us." 

"  A  man  should  be  proud  of  honours,  but  not  vain  of 


"  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  attempt 
to  find  the  discoveries  of  the  modems  in  the  works  of 
the  ancients, — it  is  to  look  into  the  Eastern  clouds  to 
discover  the  light  of  the  mid-day  sun." 

"  Too  much  has  been  always  concealed  in  the  me- 
thods of  the  sciences ; — the  true  Architect  ought  not 
only  to  be  able  to  form  the  plan  of  Ms  building,  but 
likewise  be  acquainted  with  the  scaffolding  essential  to 
the  edifice." 

"Tlst  light  which  at  first  overpowers  our  organs 
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becomes,  under  the  influence  of  habit,  the  languBge  of 
the  external  world ;  bo  it  is  with  science." 

"The  brood  of  the  eagle,  like  that  of  the  bird  of 
night,  is  at  Bret  dazzled  and  pained  by  the  light  of  the 
Sim :  but  the  one  will  not  cease  to  look  towards  it  till 
they  can  r^oice  in  its  splendour ; — the  other  uniformly 
avoid  its  glorious  rays." 

"  The  ancients  were  inferior  to  the  modems ;  but  if 
there  had  never  been  an  Aristotle,  it  is  most  likely  that 
there  never  would  have  been  a  Bacon.  The  Greek  sages 
furnished  the  instruments  by  which  they  themselves  were 
subdued;  and  had  not  this  been  the  case,  we  hardly 
know  what  modem  science  could  have  been.  Eveiy 
fact  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  human  intellect 
proves  that  the  prepress  of  society  b  a  uniform  pro- 
gress, and  one  of  which  all  the  different  parts  are  inti- 
mately connected  together;  and,  unless  this  had  been 
the  case,  we,  coming  in  at  the  extremity  of  the  system, 
had  done  very  little,  perhaps  even  nothing." 

"  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  conferred  by  ezperi- 
mental  sciences  is,  that  they  have  given  the  true  pro- 
gression to  the  mind ;  they  have  appeared  as  a  work 
b^un,  but  not  perfected.  There  is  no  spirit  or  feeling 
of  imitation  in  them,  which  uniformly  cramps  the  best 
energies  of  the  mind;  but  one  decdie  for  extending 
them :  and  ditcovery  is  the  great  stimulus  to  exertion,  is 
the  highest  stimulus  to  inquiry ;  and  the  tide  of  dii- 
amerer  is  the  most  honourable  that  can  be  bestowed  on 
a  scientific  man." 

"  The  great  use  of  practical  science  is  discovery." 
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"Mif  Opinions  amcerm^  the  Elemetdt  ofBodiei. 

"If  the  electrical  eneif;ie8  of  bodies  be  euunined, 
oxygen,  and  all  bodies  that  contain  a  coDwiderable  pro- 
portion of  oxygen,  appear  to  be  ntgative  ;  hydrogen,  the 
metals,  and  idl  combustible  bodies,  potitive. 

"  Amongst  the  oxygenated  bodies,  all  that  are  solid 
are  non-conductors;  all  the  fluid  ones  are  imperfect 
couducton.  Sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  diamond — aul- 
{diur  and  phosphorus  contain  hydr<^n,  most  likely 
also  the  diamond ;  and  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  are 
generally  non-conductots. 

"A  new  phU^tic  theory  might  be  established, 
which  would  explain  all  the  phenomena,  as  well  as  the 
antiphlog^tic. 

"  Thus,  as  we  know  oxygen  ia  a  principle  possessing 
negative  electricity,  and  hydrogen  posidve  ;  and  as  all 
bodies  assembling  at  the  positive  contun  oxygen,  bo  may 
all  bodies  assembling  at  ihe  negative  cont^  hydrt^n ; 
and  the  electri^^  of  oxygen  aaA  hjdrt^n  neutralize 
each  other  when  they  are  to  each  other  as  eighty-five  to 
fifteen  in  wei^t. 

"Every  body  considered  as  a  simple  combustible 
will,  on  this  hypothesis,  consist  of  hydrogen,  in  dif- 
ferent quantities,  united  to  different  bases ;  and  these 
bases  must  be  negative,  but  not  sufficiently  to  neutralize 
the  energy  of  the  hydrogen. 

"  Now,  when  a  metal  or  an  inflammable  .becomes 
increased  in  weight  by  the  action  of  air,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  to  a  triple  combination  of  oxygen, 
hydn^n,  and  the  baas,  in  which  the  neutralization  of 
energy  is  more  or  less  perfect  according  to  the  degree 
of  oxygenatioa. 
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"  When  an  inflammable  sabstance  is  revived  by  the 
action  of  beat  or  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen  combines,  and 
oxygen  (as  in  the  case  of  mercury  acted  on  by  heat) 
or  water  is  expelled  (as  in  the  case  of  the  revival 
of  metallic  oxides,  in  Priestley's  experiments  by  in- 
flammable air.) 

"  When  a  metallic  oxide  is  revived  by  charcoal,  &c. 
the  hydn^Q  of  the  charcoal  displaces  the  water  of  the 
metal. 

"  When  oxide  of  mercury  is  revived  by  charcoal,  the 
charcoal  retfuns  its  hydix^n,  and  the  ox^en  from  the 
oxide  combiaes  with  the  compound  to  form  carbonic 
add ;  so  that  acids,  oxides,  and  alkalies  are  all  combina- 
tions of  water  with  a  metallic  basis." 

"  THlBn   THEOBT. 

"  Extetuioa  and  Improtement  of  the  last, 

"  May  not  water,  combined  vrith  two  different  im- 
ponderable principles,  one  acting  the  negative,  the 
other  the  poudve  part,  constitute  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen? and  may  not  these  two  etherial  principles  be 
what  some  excellent  electricians  have  called  vitreous 
and  resinous  electricity  ?  and  may  they  not  form  fire 
by  their  attraction  or  neutral  approximation?  Then, 
whenever  they  were  discharged,  water  would  appear ; 
and  if  they  were  discharged  when  one  portion  of  water 
was  in  chemical  union  with  other  matter,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  other  portion,  free  from  elastic  matter, 
should  not  fix  itself,  which  would  account  for  oxy- 
datton. 

"  There  are  abundant  an^t^es  in  fevour  of  hydro- 
gen changing  the  physical  properties  of  the  inflam- 
mable solids,  and  rendering  them  non-G<HiductorB. 
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"  A  minute  portion  in  weight  of  the  basis  of  potash, 
i  e.  -^,  solidifies  mercuiy,  and  the  heat  produced  by 
their  union  is  intense.  There  may  not  exist  ^  part  of 
bydit^Q  in  diamond,  and  yet  it  may  be  adequate  to 
explanations.  Charcoal  seems  to  be  non-conducting 
when  it  does  not  contiun  n^  part  of  its  weight  of 
hydrogen. 

"If  we  suppose  water  rimpk;  then, 

"  Or^n  will  be  water  — 

"  Hydn^Q,  water  + 

"  The  metals,  . .  Unknown  bases,  water  + 

'<  Charcoal, 


"  t^oBicoai, 

"  Sulphur,        J  |., 


"Phosphorus,  I 


^Unknown  bases,  water  + 

"  Nitrogen. 

"Acid*  oxide.,  Jl»- 1^_^^^  ,„^  ^^  _ 

ues,  and  earths.       ) 
"  Id  this  theory  all  the  elements,  except  water,  are 
supposed  X  and  tf" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Rablta  after  hU  marriage,  and  derotioa  to  tdemx — HIa  flnt  Tiait  to 
the  CoDtlneDt — Hli  reMarcbea  on  Iodine — Brief  chaiactets  of  (one  of 
hii  Contemporariai  —  Tenw  wiittcD  in  traT«lllng — Hl>  adentlflc 
labours  in  Ital; — Eitracta  from  hli  Journal  tn  the  Tyrol  In  1814  and 
IBlfi— Anecdote  from  Sir  Walter  Scott— Hetnm  to  England— 
Reaeorchea  op  Fire-damp,  and  dlaoovery  of  a  Safety  Lamp — Public 
dinner  at  Newcastle,  and  Bcknowledgmenta  In  IBIT — Extracts  Trom 
bla  note-books  on  Tarious  subjects,  philosophical,  poUUcal,  reUgioai — 
His  tecond  visit  to  the  Continent — His  journal  of  an  excnrdon  into 
the  Tyrol — Verses  written  on  the  Baths  of  Lucca — Notice  of  foTther 
sdentiflc  labours  abroad  and  at  home. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  marriage  he  resumed  his 
habits  of  research ;  and,  indeed,  followed,  as  far  as 
change  of  circumstances  from  his  single  state  would 
admit  the  same  tenor  of  life  as  before. 

In  the  June  following  he  gave  proof  of  bb  uninter- 
rupted zeal  in  the  cause  of  science,  by  a  paper  which 
he  then  commumcated  to  the  Royal  Society,  entitled, 
"  On  some  Combinations  of  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur, 
and  on  some  other  Subjects  of  Chemical  Inquiry."  Aud 
even  when  he  set  out  on  a  tour  of  pleasure  with  Z^y 
Davy,  in  the  next  month,  for  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, he  was  provided  with  a  portable  chemical  appa- 
ratus, that  he  might  not  be  without  the  means  of  fol- 
lowing his  &vourite  pursuit  of  experimenting,  in  con- 
nection with  fishing  and  shooting,  which  he  almost  as 
much  delighted  in.     It  was  his  intention  to  have  re- 
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turned  to  London  in  December,  bot  a  letter  whicli  he 
received  from  Pan?,  from  M.  Ampere,  mentioning  a 
discoveiy  which  interested  him  much,  viz.  a  new  de- 
tonating compound  of  chlorine  and  azote,  I  believe, 
induced  him  to  retrace  his  steps  earlier.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  in  the  Litter  end  of  October,  he  vaa  again  in  the 
laboratory,  and  intent  on  the  preparation  of  the  new 
compound,  of  which  he  had  only  received  from  his  cor- 
respondent the  brief  intimation  that  it  vras  a  fluid,  ex- 
ploding at  the  heat  of  the  band,  and  that  it  had  de- 
prived M.  Dulong,  the  author  of  the  discovery,  of  an 
eye  and  a  finger.* 

The  following  is  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  which  1 
received  from  him  at  this  time,  relative  to  this  and 
other  inquiries: — 

"  There  is  nothing  doing  here.  I  have  commenced 
some  experiments.  I  am  attempting  to  decompose 
hydro-fluoric  acid  by  chlorine,  and  to  combine  azote 
from  pruaaic  acid  with  chlorine.  I  heated  this  day 
<Uamond  powder  in  chlorine,  but  there  was  no  action." 

In  another  par^raph  of  the  same  letter,  alluding  to 
some  experiments  which  we  had  made  tt^ther  in 
Edinburgh,  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Hope,  in  iJie 
presence  of  that  genUeman  and  some  other  men  of 

*  Hie  (bllowlng  1*  the  paiaage  above  Blinded  to: — "Touiarez  mdi 
doQte  tpprlB,  Honsieor,  la  dteoavert«  qu'on  a  &ite  &  Paris,  U  ;  a  pria 
d'on  an,  d^iiM  combiii«I«on  de  gaz  azote  et  de  chlorine,  qui  a  I'eppareiiM 
d'ane  bnile  plni  pesante  que  1'c*n,  et  qui  d&toime  avee  timte  la  violeitM 
des  mitaoi  fnlminau*  &  la  simple  chalesr  de  la  main,  ce  qni  a  piir^ 
d'oD  (bH  et  d'un  do%t  I'autenr  de  d^converte.  Cette  dftoanation  a  ll«n 
par  la  simple  s^paratjoii  de  deux  gai,  comme  c«Ue  de  U  combln^Bon 
A'oxtgime  et  de  chlorine ; — il  y  a  ^galement  beancoap  de  lumidTc,  et 
de  la  chaleor,  prodoite  dana  cette  dftonnatioD.'' 

So  little  communication  was  there  then  between  England  and  France, 
owing  to  the  war,  that  almost  Incredible  as  it  may  now  appear,  this 
was  the  first  intimation  recdted  of  this  dlscorery. 
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science  on  the  union  of  muriatic  atnd  gas  and  ammonia, 
in  connection  with  the  controversy  then  going  on  re- 
specting the  nature  of  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  between 
Dr.  Murray  and  myself  he  says : — 

"  I  think  you  should  answer  Murray's  assertion  by  a 
short  note,  with  testimonials.  The  controversy  is 
closed."  He  concluded  this  letter. with  the  cheering 
exhortation,  "  Go  on  and  prosper  in  all  good  things, — 
in  usefolness,  happiness,  and  knowledge." 

I  shall  insert  the  next  letter  I  had  from  him  entire, 
announcing  his  success  in  making  the  fulminating 
compound  he  was  in  quest  of,  and  the  wound  he  had 
received  in  his  eye  from  its  explosion,  written,  as 
Lady  Davy  added  in  a  postscript,  to  save  me  from 
anxiety: — 

"  London,  Mot.  Ifl,  1613. 
"My  dear  Johv, 
**  I  have  discovered  the  mode  of  making  the  com- 
bination of  azote  and  chlorine.  It  is  by  expoedng 
chlorine  to  a  very  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  or  to  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  or  of  oxalate  of  am- 
monia. 

"  It  must  be  used  with  very  great  caution.  It  is  not 
safe  to  experiment  upon  a  globule  larger  than  a  pin's 
head.  I  have  been  severely  wounded  by  a  piece  scarcely 
bigger.  My  sight,  however,  I  am  informed,  will  not 
be  injured.  It  is  now  veiy  weak.  I  cannot  see  to  say 
more  than  that  I  am, 

"  Yoor  very  affectionate  brother, 

"  H.  Datt." 

This  accident  happened  at  Tunbridge,  in  Mr.  Child- 
ren's laboratory;  and,  as  a  caution  to  others,  on  his 
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return  to  town,  which  was  immediate,  he  communicated 
the  particulars  to  the  Rojal  Society,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  The  injorr  of  his  eye  was  severe,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  prevented  him  &om  prosecuting 
his  labours  of  research.  Thus,  in  a  letter  dated  Wim- 
pole,  January  17th,  1813,  where  he  was  spending  a  few 
days  at  Lord  Hardwicke's,  he  writes  roe : — 

"  I  have  had  another  severe  attack  of  inflammation 
in  the  eye,  and  was  obliged  to  have  the  conjunctiva  uid 
cornea  punctured.  I  suspect  the  cause  was  some  little  im- 
perceptible fragment  I  am  just  recovering,  and  hope  I 
shall  see  as  well  soon  as  with  the  other  eye. 

"  My  operations  and  employments  have  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  suspended ;  yet  I  have  found  opportu- 
nities of  working  a  little  upon  fluorine.  I  believe  I 
have  nearly  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  difficult  question, 
and  have  expelled  fluorine  by  chlorine,  though  I  have 
not  yet  seen  it,  but  I  have  ascertained  that  it  expels 
oxygen  from  most  compounds. 

"  I  will  give  you  my  processes  in  my  next  letter." 

The  complete  recoveiy  of  his  eye  was  protracted 
nearly  till  April,  as  appears  from  the  following  letter, 
descriptive  of  his  plans  and  pursuits: — 

"April*,  1813. 
"  My  deab  John, 
"  It  is  long  since  I  have  heard  from  you.  I  am  going 
into  ComwtJL  Pray  address  a  letter  to  me,  at  Pen- 
zance. We  are  going,  (a  pretty  lai^  party)  into  the 
west,  and  shall  fiah  in  our  way.  I  wish  you  were 
amongst  us.  I  shall  be  absent  &om  town  about  three 
weeks.  We  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  going  to 
Scotland  in  the  summer.  Lady  D.  and  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  there.     We  think  of  going  by 
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Edinburgh,  and  of  passing  a  good  deal  of  our  time  in 
Sutherland ;  so  that  I  have  come  to  the  resolution  of 
seeing  my  mother  and  eisters  in  the  sprii^.  The 
Cornish  joomey  will  be  too  rapid  a  one,  and  too  inter- 
rupted for  Lad;  D.  to  be  of  Uie  party.  Blake,  War- 
burton,  Pepys,  and  the  SoUys  form  a  party  who  will 
combine  mineralc^  and  fishing. 

"  I  am  now  quite  recovered,  and  Jane  is  very  well, 
and  we  have  both  enjoyed  the  last  month  in  IxtndoD. 
I  have  been  hard  at  work.  I  have  expelled  fluorine  from 
fiuate  of  lead,  fluate  of  silver,  and  fluate  of  soda,  by 
dilorine.  It  is  a  new  acidifier,  forming  three  pow- 
erM  acids;  hydro-fiuoric,  silicated  fluoric,  and  fluo- 
boric.  It  has  the  most  intense  energies  of  combination 
of  any  known  body,  instantly  combining  with  all  metals, 
and  decomposing  glass.  Like  the  fabled  waters  of  the 
Styx,  it  cannot  be  preserved,  not  even  in  the  ^>e's 
hoof.  We  have  now  a  triad  of  supporters  of  com- 
bustion. 

"  I  have  just  finished  printing  my  agricultural  lec- 
tures.   I  shall  send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  I  can. 

"  Thenard  has  proved  Lampadius's  liquor  to  be  what 
Clement  and  Desonnes  thought, — carbon  and  sulphur, 
fifteen  to  eighty-five;  nearly  two  proportions  of  sulphur 
to  one  of  carbon. 

"  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Playfiur  when  you  see  him, 
and  to  the  Mackenzie  family,  and  to  the  Fergussons. 
We  hope  to  see  Mr.  Playfair  in  May.  We  shall  see 
you,  if  all  things  do  well,  in  July. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  John, 

"  Your  most  afiectionate  brother, 

«H.  D. 

"  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Moore.    I  want  to  try  some 
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experimeals  bdbte  I  write  to  him  on  hi«  Bubject.  Tell 
him  this,  "inil  within  tlie  last  fiirtnight  my  eye  has  in- 
terfered with  writing." 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  finding  it  possible,  on 
account  of  hie  scieatiiic  name,  to  ohtun  permission 
fi^m  the  French  government  to  visit  the  Continenti  he 
formed  a  plan  of  an  extensive  tour  with  scientific  objects 
in  view,  as  well  as  the  gratific^on  of  an  ardent  cori- 
oeity,  uid  love  of  travel,  which  be  soon  carried  into 
effect.  The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
when  on  his  way  to  embark  at  Plymouth : 

Andorer,  Oct.  U,  IBI3. 

"  Mt  dbab  Mothkr, 

"  We  are  just  going  to  the  Contiiient  upon  a  journey 
of  scientific  inquiry,  which  I  hope  will  be  pleasant  to 
us,  and  usefiil  to  the  world.  We  go  rapidly  through 
France  to  Italy,  and  fix)m  that  to  Sicily ;  and  we  shall 
return  Umiugb  Germany.  We  have  eveiy  assurance 
from  the  governments  of  the  countries  through  which 
we  pass,  that  we  shall  not  be  molested,  but  assisted. 
We  shall  stay  probably  a  year  or  two. 

"When  I  return  I  shall  peacefiilly  fix  my  abode  for 
life  in  my  own  country. 

"  Your  very  afiectionate  son, 

"H.Davt." 

The  following  day  I  bad  a  letter  fix)m  him  from  Ply- 
mouth ;  from  whence,  with  Lady  Davy,  he  crossed  the 
channel  in  a  cartel  to  Morlaiz.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Faraday  (who  has  since  so  honourably  distin- 
guished himself  in  original  research)  "as  hie  assistant  in 
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experiments  and  in  wridng,"*  and  provided  with  & 
commodious  portable  apparatus  for  inetituting  such 
inquiries  as  he  had  in  contemplation. 

In  Paris,  to  which  he  proceeded  direct,  he  spent 
about  two  months,  variously  occupied  between  the  calls 
of  society  and  of  science.  During  this  short  period  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  instrumental  in  adding  ano- 
ther substance  to  the  supporters  of  combustion,  viz. 
iodine ;  the  nature  of  which  he  first  determined  in  a 
satistactoiy  manner.  It  had  been  discovered  two  years 
before  by  M.  Curtois,  a  manu&cturer  of  saltpetre,  but 
kept  a  secret  About  the  time  of  my  brother's  arrival, 
MM.  Clement  and  Desormea  were  engaged  in  examin- 
ing it,  at  the  desire  of  M.  Curtois,  and  had  ascertuned 
many  of  its  properties ;  and  M.  Gay  Lusaac  had  also 
entered  on  the  inquiry.  The  most  striking  quality  of 
iodine, — that  by  whidi  it  was  discovered,  and  to  which 
it  owes  its  name,t — is  its  becoming  a  violet-coloured 
gas  when  heated.  Another  quality  which  fixed  the 
attention  of  those  who  examined  it  was,  its  forming  an 
acid  having  the  character  of  the  muriatic  acid.  M. 
Clement,  indeed,  believed  that  it  was  really  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  M.  Gay  Lussac  entertained  the  same 
opinion.  At  the  request  of  the  former,  my  brother, 
who  had  received  a  small  portion  of  the  problematical 
substance  from  his  &iend,  M.  Ampere,  submitted  it  to 
experiment,  and  soon  satisfied  himself  that  the  acid 
just  alluded  to  is  distinct  fivm  the  muriatic,  and  a  new 
and  peculiar  one ;  and  that  iodine  itself  is  a  simple  sub- 
stance, analogoos  in  its  chemical  relations  to  chlorine. 

These  views  of  the  nature  of  iodine  and  its  acid  were 
communicated  to  M.  Gay  Lussac ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  this  distinguished  chemist  was  well  acquwnted 

■  Mr.  FindAy*!  wordi.  t  From  luttis,  tIoIamooi. 
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with  tbem,  aad  after  fiuther  research,  that  he  gave  up 
his  first  idea.* 

The  anal<^  between  iodine  and  chlorine  imparted 
to  the  fonner  substance  a  peculiar  interest,  and  very 
much  &cilitated  the  investigation  respecting  it  The 
contrast  was  great  between  the  previous  slowness  and 
the  subsequent  r^idily  of  pn^iiress  of  the  inquiry.  In 
a  few  days  my  brother  had  ascertained  some  of  its  most 
remarkable  properties  and  combinations,  and  had  col- 
lected the  materiale  of  bis  first  communication  to  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  subject;  and  in  less  than  twelve 
months,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  elaborate  and 
masterly  researches  of  M.  Gay  Lussac,  the  chemical 
history  of  iodine  was  more  full  and  complete  than  that 
of  most  other  substances  longest  known. 

Of  his  sojourn  in  Paris  I  have  no  particulars  of  my 
interest  to  communicate ;  he  at  this  period  kept  no 
notes  of  what  he  observed, — nor,  indeed,  was  it  ever  his 
practice  in  great  cities.  During  his  last  iUnese  he 
amused  himself  with  writing  or  dictating  notices  of  the 
dbtinguished  men  of  science  whom  he  had  known.  I 
shall  here  introduce  a  few  instances  of  them,  —  a  few  of 
the  most  conspicuous  and  distinguished  with  whom  he 
bad  the  honour  of  becoming  acquainted  during  his  visit 
to  the  French  capital, — most  of  whom,  like  himself 
have  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Sl^ht  as  these  sketches 
are,  tbey  may  amuse  the  reader,  as  well  as  show  my 
brother's  perception  of  character,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  estimated  men. 

"  Guyton  de  Morveau  was  very  old  when  I  made  his 

acqu^ntance,   between  seventy  and  eighty,  and  very 

feeble.     Though  he  bad  been  a  violent  republican,  he 

was  Bonaparte's  director  of  the  Mint,  and  a  baron  of  the 

•  vide  JooisbI  of  Sdeoce  uul  tlie  Art*,  T<d.  I.  p.  384. 
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empire.  His  nuumen  were  mild  and  condliatoiy ;  and 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  enei^  of  his  mind,  that,  having 
promised  his  vote  to  a  person  ae  corresponding  member 
of  the  Inetitute,  he  kept  his  promise,  and  my  election 
wanted  only  his  voice  to  be  unanimous.  Having  never, 
when  in  France,  inquired  into  the  intrigues  connected 
with  elections,  or  interested  myself  about  them,  I  should 
not  have  known  this,  had  he  not  himself  told  me  so 
when  I  dined  afterwards  at  his  house." 

«  Vaughn  was  in  the  decline  of  life  when  I  first  saw 
him  in  1813, — a  man  who  gave  me  the  idea  of  the 
French  chemists  of  another  age ;  belonging  rather  to 
the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  than  to  the  philosophical 
one :  yet  he  lived  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  Nothing 
could  be  more  singular  than  his  manners,  his  life,  and 
his  manage.  Two  old  maiden  ladies,  the  Mademoiselles 
de  Fourcroy,  sisters  of  the  professor  of  that  name,  kept 
his  house.  T  remember  the  first  time  that  I  entered  it, 
I  was  ushered  into  a  sort  of  bed-chamber,  which  like- 
wise served  as  a  drawing-room.  One  of  these  ladies 
was  in  bed,  but  employed  in  preparations  &r  the 
kitchen ;  and  was  actually  paring  tnifites.  Vauquelin 
wished  some  immediately  to  be  dressed  for  my  break- 
fiist,  and  I  had  some  difficulty  to  prevent  it  Nothing 
could  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  simplici^  of  his 
conversatioD ; — be  had  not  the  slightest  tact,  and,  even 
in  the  presence  of  young  ladies,  talked  of  subjects 
which,  since  the  paradisaical  times,  never  have  been  the 
objects  of  common  conversation." 

"  Cuvier  had  even  in  his  address  and  manner  the 
character  of  a  superior  man; — much  general  power  and 
eloquence  in  conversation,  and  a  great  variety  of  in- 
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formation  oa  gcientiiic  as  well  as  popular  Bubjects.  I 
should  say  of  him,  that  he  is  the  most  diBtingnisbed 
nuiD  of  talents  1  have  known;  but  I  doubt  if  he  is 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  man  of  genius." 

"De  Humboldt  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  I 
have  ever  known ;  social,  modest,  fiill  of  intelligence, 
with  &cilitieB  of  every  kind :  almost  too  fluent  in  con- 
versation. His  travels  display  his  spirit  of  enterprise. 
Hip  works  are  monuments  of  the  variety  of  his  know- 
ledge and  resources." 

"  Gay  Luuac  was  quick,  lively,  ingenious,  and  pro- 
found, with  great  activity  of  mind,  and  great  facility  of 
manipulation.  I  should  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
living  chemists  of  France." 

"BerthoHet  was  a  most  amiable  man ;  when  the  friend 
of  Napoleon  even,  always  good,  conciliatory,  and  mo- 
dest, frank  and  candid.  He  had  no  aiis,  and  many 
graces.  In  every  way  below  La  Place  in  intellectual 
powers,  be  appeared  superior  to  him  in  moral  qualities. 
Berthollet  bad  no  appearance  of  a  man  of  genius ;  but 
one  could  not  look  on  La  Place's  physi<^omy  without 
being  convinced    that    he   was   a  very   eztraordinaiy 


"La  Hace,  when  a  minister  of  Napoleon,  was  rather 
formal  and  grand  in  manner,  with  an  air  of  protection 
rather  than  of  courtesy.  He  spoke  like  a  man  not 
merely  feeling  his  own  power,  but  wishing  that  othere 
should  be  immediately  conscious  of  iL  I  have  heard, 
from  good  authority,  that  he  was  exceedingly  proud  of 
his  ordera,  and  that  he  had  the  star  of  the  order  of  Re-^ 
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unioD  afiixed  to  his  dressuig-gowii.  This  waa  in  1813. 
In  1820,  when  I  saw  him  again,  his  master  bad  fallen. 
His  manners  were  altered.  He  was  become  mild  and 
gentlemanlike;  and  had  a  softer  tone  of  voice,  and 
more  grace  in  the  foTms  of  salutation.  I  remember  the 
first  day  I  saw  him,  which  was,  I  believe,  in  November, 
1813.  On  my  speaking  to  him  of  the  atomic  theoiy  in 
chemistry,  and  expressing  my  belief  that  the  science 
would  ultimately  be  referred  to  mathematical  laws, 
similar  to  those  which  he  had  so  profoundly  and  suc- 
cessfully established  with  respect  to  the  mechanical 
properties  of  matter,  be  treated  my  idea  in  a  tone  bor- 
dering on  contempt,  as  if  angry  that  any  results  in 
chemistry  could,  even  in  their  future  poasibilitieB,  be 
compared  with  his  own  labours.  When  I  dined  with 
him,  in  1820,  be  discussed  the  same  opinion  with 
acumen  and  candour,  and  allowed  all  the  merit  of  John 
Dalton.  It  is  true  our  positions  had  changed.  He  was 
now  amongst  the  old  aristocracy  of  France,  and  was  no 
longer  the  intellectual  head  of  the  new  aristocracy; 
and,  from  a  young  and  humble  aspirant  to  chemical 
glory,  I  was  about  to  be  called,  by  the  voice  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  a  chair  which  had  been  honoured  by  the  last 
days  of  Newton." 

"Chaptai,  for  a  long  while  Bonaparte's  minister  of 
the  Interior,  was  an  active,  amusing,  intriguing  courtier 
and  chemist;  and  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  chemical  arts  in  France.  Not  very  exact  in  con- 
versation, and  a  little  boasting,  yet  good-natured,  and 
with  lively  manners  and  quick  and  ready  conversation. 
More  a  man  of  the  world  than  any  of  the  Savants  of 
hifl  day  in  France.  It  is  sud  that  he  was  the  author  of 
Napoleon's  decrees  turned  at  the  commerce  of  England ; 
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if  SO,  he  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  individual, 
except  hiB  master,  to  the  military  gloiy  of  the  modem 
Briton." 

These  few  sketches  may  suffice  at  present  He  gave 
many  more,  both  of  foreigners  and  his  countrymen, 
some  of  which  will  be  introduced  in  the  sequel. 

In  prosecution  of  his  traveb,  he  left  Paris,  on  the 
23rd  of  December,  on  his  way  to  the  south  of  France, 
and  to  Italy.  Though  he  made  no  notes  of  this  journey 
which  remain,  he  has  left  some  memorials  of  it,  partly 
in  verse,  espresfflve  of  his  feelings,  and  descriptive  of 
certfun  spots  and  things  which  impressed  him  strongly, 
and  partly  in  ^e  results  of  scientific  research.  Some 
specimens  of  the  former  require  a  place  here.  The  first 
I  shall  insert  was  written  on  the  evening  of  the  day  he 
commenced  his  journey,  and  at  Fontainebleau,  after 
having  witnessed  the  varied  magnificeoce  of  forest  and 
palace,  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  time  and  sea- 
son,— when  an  icy  foliage  covered  the  trees,  and  only  a 
few  months  before  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  at  this 
very  place,  of  whose  downfall,  "never  to  rise,"  he  had  a 
presentiment,  the  expression  of  which,  as  he  afterwards 
told  me,  he  constdered  a  prophecy. 

" FONTAINEBLEAC. 

"  Dec  29, 1813. 
"  The  miiU  dispene, — ind  where  a  (alien  cloud 
Hung  on  the  monntain'a  rage  the  (nn  bnnt*  forth 
In  all  its  maJeM?  of  purple  l^ht.  '- 

It  i>  ■  winter's  erenlnf ,  and  the  fear 
Is  fait  departing ;  yet  the  hnes  of  heaTen 
Are  bright  aa  in  the  ■uminer'B  warmest  month. 
It  is  the  season  of  the  sleep  of  things ; 
Bnt  natnre  In  her  sleep  Is  loTel;  stlU  ! 
The  tree*  displajr  no  green,  no  fbniu  of  life; 
TOL.  1.  I  _  ^ 
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And  yet  a  magle  foUtge  dothu  them  round, — 

Tlie  purest  crfstali  of  pellucid  ice, 

All  purple  la  the  tonfet.    'Hld*t  the  wood 

Fantaiticallj  rlw  the  towering  difi, 

Ibtt  In  another  kuod  had  been  white, 

Bat  now,  contiuted  with  the  brilUant  Ice, 

Shine  Id  aerial  tlnti  of  purest  bine  < 

The  varied  outline  hu  a  thootand  cbaimt; 

Here,  rt«e«  high  a  Tenerable  wood. 

Where  oak*  are  aeen  with  masi;  ioe  girt  roond. 

And  birchei  pendent  with  their  glittering  amu. 

And  graceful  beechei  clinging  to  the  soil  ( 

There,  mauy  fonui  exiat  of  rocks  alone, — 

ttisliig  as  if  the  work  of  human  art. 

The  pride  of  some  great  Paladid  of  old, 

In  awful  ruins.    Nearer  I  behold 

The  palace  of  a  i«ce  of  lolgbty  kings ; 

But  now  another  tenants.    On  these  walls, 

nliere  eist  the  silierlily  spread  her  leaTes — 

The  graceful  symbol  of  a  brilliant  court — 

The  golden  eagle  shines,  the  bird  of  prey, — 

Emblem  of  rapine  and  of  lawless  power : 

8ncb  la  the  fitful  change  of  human  things  : 

An  empire  rises,  like  a  cloud  in  beSTcn, 

Red  In  the  morning  sun,  spreading  Its  tints 

Of  golden  hue  along  the  t^erish  skj, 

And  filling  the  horiton;— soon  Its  tints 

Are  dorlten'd,  and  It  brings  tbe  Uiander-storm, — 

L^btning  and  hail,  and  desolation  comes  ; 

But  in  destroying  it  dissolves,  and  fUls    < 

Never  to  rise ! " 

The  next,  I  believe,  was  written  at  Lyons,  on  first 
viewing  tbe  distant  Mont  Blanc  in  the  twilight  fixim 
the  banks  of  tbe  Rhone : — 

"  MONT  BLANC. 

^'      ,   "Jan.  C,  leU. 
"With Joy  1  view  thee,  bathed  in  purple  llgbt, 
Whilst  all  around  la  daA ;  with  Joy  I  see 
lliee  rl^ng  from  thy  sea  of  pitchy  clouds 
Into  the  middle  heaven, — 
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Ai  if  a  temple  to  the  BtmuU,  raJted 

By  bU  the  earth,  fnaaei  of  the  pillai'd  rack. 

And  canopied  with  CTerluting  mow.! — 

Th«t  loTeljr  rlrer,  rolling  it  mf  feet 

Ita  bright  green  wiTei,  and  winding  'midst  the  loeki, 

Brown  in  their  winter*!  foliage,  galn'd  fram  thee 

Iti  flood  of  waten ;  throogh  ■  deThnu  eonne, 

TboDgh  it  has  lared  ttie  terlSe  jriaini,  and  wash'd 

The  cities'  walls,  and  mingled  wiUi  the  ttreuns 

Of  lowland  origin,  ytt  stili  preserres 

Ita  natlie  diameter  of  mountain  atrength, —  . 

Its  coloor,  and  Its  motion.    Sneh  are  those 

Amongst  tile  generationB  of  mankliid 

To  whom  the  stream  of  tlioagfat  descends  from  heaven. 

With  all  the  foroe  of  reason  and  the  power 

Of  sacred  geulns.    Throogh  the  worid  they  pass 

SUll  nncomipted,  and  on  wiist  tliey  take 

Prom  social  lUe  bestow  a  character 

or  dignity.    Greater  they  become. 

But  nerer  lose  their  natire  pnrity." 

"BA>K8  OF  THE  KHONE. 

"  The  air  is  soft  as  In  the  month  of  Jnne 
In  northern  climes;  a  balmy  zephyr  blows, 
And  nothing  spetika  of  winter's  harshest  month 
Save  that  the  trees  are  leafless,  and  yon  Alps, — 
Not,  as  In  mmmer,  merely  capp'd  by  snow, 
Bat  deep  incased,  and  girt  aroond  by  ice. 
Upon  the  monntains  crowded  ronnd  thy  banlu, 
O  la*ely  Rhone !  no  ice,  no  snows  are  seen. 
But  litdy  Unta  and  varied,  anch  a*  mi^^t 
Bespeak  antnmnal  daya.    Hie  oak,  that  lon^ 
Has  kept  its  foded  foliage,  clothes  thy  base, — 
The  bracken  to  their  sides  a  richer  tint 
Ofcbeannt  giTes,  and  &e  green  herbage  dotbea 
llielr  sommlts  bathed  In  dew )  save  where  the  cDff 
Uplifts  its  marble  crest  of  hoe  diverse 
And  varied  ontllne,  grey  vrlth  moss,  or  blue, 
Id  native  ccdooring;  or,  dtanged  by  time. 
And  rusted  by  the  active  elements, 
More  lovely  ij 
OfiHokano 
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niy  nearest  banks,  O  loTetj  riTer  1  glow 
With  tbe  bright  wUlow,  round  wboK  crinuon  badi 
Tlie  wster-fly  ejcpand*  her  glittering  wingi. 
Th;  upper  ilopet  the  gnoefnl  mptle  altlrts, 
Green  as  in  spring  dme ;  and  tlie  primrosa  larks 
Beneath  Its  odorous  learM.    lite  fhiitfid  vine 
DftrkeDS  thj  champa^nf  and  on  many  a  bill 
Tbe  Tillages  in  sober  coloors  rise, 
Hie  castles'  towering  khUs  ;  and  al!  the  tints 
Which  btUDU  art  bestows  apon  the  scene 
Are  cbastA  as  if  the  master-hand  of  Claude 
Had  tmeed  upon  the  canTaaa  their  detign. 
From  the  deep  gulleys  bosom'd  in  thy  rocks 
Dcacend  in  foam  and  thunder  man;  a  stream 
Without  a  name  ;  but  one  is  far  renown'd — 
Sorgne,— beside  wtuae  crysUl  waten  sang 
■Hw  bard  of  Prorence." 

The  next  lines  are  on  a  tree  he  much  delighted  id, 
the  stoQe-pioe,  of  Italy,  which,  wherever  it  occurs,  is 
beautiful,  whether  solitary  amidst  the  vine-clads  hilb 
borderiog  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  or  collected  in 
groves  and  forests,  as  in  the  Pineta  of  Ravenna : — 

"THE  MEDITEBRAJrEAN  PINE. 

"  Montpeller,  Jan.  U,  1814. 
"  Thj  hues  are  green  as  is  the  vernal  tint 
Of  those  felr  meads  where  bis  mils  along 
Her  ^ver  floods.    And  not  amongst  the  snows. 
Nor  on  tbe  hoary  mountain's  n^ged  crest, 
Is  thy  abode ;  but  on  the  gentle  hill. 
Amongst  tbe  rocks,  and  by  the  river's  side. 
Rises  thy  graceful  and  mifjestic  form, 
Companion  of  the  olive  and  tbe  vine, 
And  that  Hesperian  tree  whose  golden  firolt 
Demands  the  zephyr  warmed  by  southeni  snns. 
In  winter  thou  art  verdant  as  In  spring, — 
Unchangeable  in  beauty  ;  and  thy  reign 
Extends  from  Calpe  to  the  Boaphoma. 

Beneath  thy  shade  the  norUiem  A&dcan  • 

Seeks  shelter  from  the  siutshine ;  and  the  Oraek, 
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In  Tanp«'i  vale,  fomu  from  tby  slender  letTBi 

A  ahepherd'i  coronal.     Ftne*  of  the  god* 

Of  Egypt  and  of  Qreeee  majestli:  rise 

Amidst  thy  sh&dei ;  and  to  the  memory, 

Ob  lovely  tree !  thy  rettlngp-placei  bring 

All  that  li  glorioni  In  oor  h<«tory, — 

'Hie  Mbools  where  Socrates  and  Plato  taught, — 

The  rocks  where  Qreclan  freedom  made  her  stand, —    ' 

"Hie  Roman  Tirtae, — the  Athenian  art, — 

The  hills  from  which  descended  to  mankind 

The  light  of  faith, — trota  which  the  ebephetd  gave 

The  oracles  of  hearen,  and  Israel  saw, 

The  sacrtfldal  offering  of  her  gnllt, 

"Hie  blood  of  the  atonement,  shed  tn  vain, 

When  Salem  feU,  and  her  offending  race 

Were  sc>tt«r'd  as  the  dntt  npoo  the  blast" 

The  next  renes  are  dated  "  Oriental  PyreneeB, 
Jaauaiy  26th."  The  record  thej  contain  of  his  strong 
.  patriotic  feeling  and  love  of  civil  liberty  was  called 
forth  by  seeing  a  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  anticipating  the  OTerthrovr  of  a  military  des- 
potism,  which,  had  it  prevailed,  might,  as  he  appre- 
hended, have  rendered  Europe  agun  ahnost  barbarous : 

"THE  CANIGOD." 


"  la  the  eastern  sky  the  stare  their  histre  lose 
bi  more  diSHued  light,  as  If  their  orbs 
Had  melted  into  air,  and  fbrm'd  the  day : 
Abore,  the  beaTens  reeeiTe  a  brighter  tint 
Of  purest  ainre  ;  and  beneath  tliey  glow 
With  lorely  hues,  which  erery  Instant  change,— 
Now  pnrpU  and  now  orange;  and  a  gleam 
Of  golden  light  pome  on  the  tranquil  main. 
I  cast  my  eyes  upon  thy  western  coatt, 
And  lo  1  thy  giant  form,  O  Canigou '. 
As  if  a  new  creation  of  tlu  day. 
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Fmned  of  the  momlBg  cloud  ft>r  cr«r  fli'd. 
And  gilded  bj  the  tx^ibig  maning  itar. 
So  bright  tkj  flittering  inmra  appMr,  th^  h 
To  fbnn  utoOieT  d«wa :  ihj  hue  U  dtrk, 
Biting  thrwigh  mi»U  that  mi^Ie  vith  ttae  wa 


"  Hie  orb  of  light  ll«  €ood  of  lottre  poms 
From  Ifae  ■nid'^iMTeiia  upon  the  tranquil  kb 
Wtbont  a  Ude,  whote  silTer  mirnn'  sprMd*, 
Reflecting  fonni  of  maantBln-maJeat; 
Along  the  Iberian  eoait ;  and,  more  remote, 
In  gentle  agitation  fieelt  the  breeae. 
That  to  It*  deep  and  lorsl;  anmgiie* 
The  life  of  motion.    All  the  morning  mbta 
HaTcvanlihed,  and  the  mid-day  nmbeami  ileep 
Upon  thy  inowB,  or  glitter  where  the  ibeanu 
Tbey  feed  with  oTttal  wtten  pour  in  fttm 
Amldtt  tby  dark  deep  gleni  and  shaggy  vooda. 
Where  the  bright  pine  and  darker  cork  treci  blend  : 
Th^  vailed  foliage  Ibmu  a  boundary 
Where  winter  ae«m»  to  mingle  wttb  the  >prlsg. 
And  lower  ttlll,  the  olive  tree  appeara — 
The  WM'k  of  culture,  and  the  leaflew  vine. 
And  Ute  green  meadows,  where  the  torrent*  sleep. 
Or  move  obedient  to  the  wants  of  man. 
Nature  In  savage  wildness — mountain  strength, — 
Breathe*  In  one  pielnfe  with  the  forms  of  art, 
And  all  that  stamp  the  social  ebaraoter. 
A  dty's  walU  majesthsally  rise, 
nie  guardian  of  areahn  wboaesonnds  of  war 
Alarm  the  ear.    Along  the  sandy  shore 
TbiK  path  the  Carthaginian  trod  appears. 
When  tram  the  Pyrenaea  his  veterans  ponr'd. 
To  try  the  itraigth  of  Bone,  and  shed  proAise 
Her  patriot  blood  at  Canns.    On  the  wave 
Triumphant  ride  the  fleets  of  Oeean'l  Queen. 
My  heartthrobs  quicker,  and  a  healthftil  glow 
Fills  all  my  bosom.    Albion,  tlwa  I  hail  I— 
Mother  of  heroes !  mighty  in  thy  streogtb  I 
Deliverer  1  from  thee  the  Are  proceeds 
Withering  the  tyrant;  not  a  flie  alone 
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Of  wu  dMtmetiT*,  but  ft  Urii^  light 
Of  IkMUMir,  glory,  uid  ■eeurit]', — 
A  U^t  of  Kknee,  Ubert;,  tud  pe*eel 


"  A  moment  pMt  the  «k;  mi  bright  uid  dew, 
Bnt  now  ft  mbt  olHcnres  the  ambient  air ; 
The  milt  becomea  a  clood,  which  gathen  ronnd 
Thy  brow ;  at  first  to  white, — to  bright,  ao  pore, — 
Theinowa  aeemdaric  bcneatb  it*  eiliped  fringe; 
And  now  it  >pKsd>  a  thicker  caiwp;, 
And  rapidly  deacendi,  and  fllU  thy  glens, 
And  coTen  all  thy  Toeki.    Iti  tinti  are  changed, 
III  fleecy  whitenew  gone ;  the  aonbeama  fade. 
And  loM  Uieir  glory  In  iu  lulkn  gtw»n, 
Portentonaof  theatorml     And  now  the  rain 
DsBcends  In  floodi — the  angry  lightning  gleanu, 
Tlie  thonder  nwrs ;  the  lempeat  howli  along 
Thy  echoing  elifib ;  and  the  vexed  main 
Mingles  bar  white  foam  with  the  troubled  floods, 
Hie  torrent*  from  the  mountains  rolling  down !" 

The  following  lines  on  Vaucluse  were  written,  I 
believe,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  when  he  visited 
the  remarkable,  beautiful,  and  impFessiTe  scene  of  which 
they  are  descriptive, — a  scene  in  all  its  features,  suited 
to  his  tastes  and  feelings,  especially  the  river,  which,  of 
die  purest  water  of  the  hue  of  the  beiyl,  bursts  from 
the  base  of  a  mountain  precipice,  and  8ows  over  a 
rocky  bed  covered  with  dartc  green  confervce,  abounding 
in  beautiful  trout,  which,  probably  owing  to  the  per- 
petual coolness  of  the  stream,  are  always  in  season  ': — 

»  TA0CL08E. 
"  I  see  the  rifted  rocks  above  thy  stream, 
O  Sorgne !  and,  aa  I  trace  its  wave  along,  * 

A  scene  of  pastoral  bean^  glads  my  eye, 
Wdl  •oited  «D  a  pastotal  poet's  song  j — 

*  On  the  10th  of  April,  1690, 1  (bund  the  temperature  of  tbe  Sorgna 
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V«ads  that  htte  pdn'd  their  freihneM  from  th;  w*ti. 
And  Ted  upon  thj  dewa,  irhlten'dwith  flocka. 
And  gentle  slopes,  where,  'midst  the  broken  roeki. 
The  vines  apnad  forth  their  branche*  to  the  aan 
As  if  the;  gaia'd  their  narture  fram  his  beam* ; 
Apd,in  the  ridierwill,  the  olive  turns 
Its  glittering  foliage  from  the  northern  blast. 
Aloi^  the  hills  the  stately  tHIb  peers, 
Embotom'd  deep  in  cfprees.    On  the  plain 
The  cottages  are  spread,  and  many  a  row 
Of  tfeea  in  formal  triin  the  pniner's  art 
Declare ;  fitted  to  beer  the  richest  fruit* 
Pomona  culls,  or  for  the  rerdant  food 
Of  that  fair  Insect,  daughter  of  the  spring, 
Whose  industry  suppliei  the  Clmbrian  looms. 
I  walk  along  thy  banks ;— and  now  thy  streams 
Descend  with  more  of  power  and  sparkling  ftotra. 
Amidst  their  liasiDi  awfiil  cliK  Impend 
Above  thy  channel,  raised  In  many  a  form 
'    Fantastical  of  spires  and  Gothic  towers 
And  airy  battlements  I     Aa  If  in  sport, 
Katore  In  hmnonring  her  plaatic  strength 
In  playful  mood  liad  form'd  them.    In  a  dark 
And  gloomy  chasm,  crowded  with  broken  roclu, 
I  aee  the  white  spray  rise  in  many  a  cloud  ; — 
And  now  I  hear  the  thundering  cataract- 
It  la  thy  lofty  spring,  Owondroaa  stream! 
Bom  of  the  mountain  anowa !    Thy  course  t*  made 
In  darkness  and  in  ^ence,  deeply  hid 
Within  thy  channel  of  the  marble  rock  I 
And  all  at  once  thou  risest  Into  light, 
Pure  as  if  fresh  from  heaven !    Emiioeom'd  long 
In  earth,  thou  hast  no  earthly  taint.    Thy  haes 
Seem  stolen  from  the  bine  ethcrial  sky, 
9o  bright,  so  pure  their  luatre ;  and  thy  foam 
Is  whiter  thsn  the  snow  that  gave  thee  birth. 
In  thunder  thou  descendest  from  thy  rocks ! 
Nor  doat  thou  sleep  beneath  them ;  murmuring  still 
Along  thy  pebbly  bed,  .gamisiied  with  plants 
Growing  amidst  thy  waters,  mbgllag  hues 
Of  emerald  with  thy  transparent  blue. 
I  wonder  not  the  poet  loved  thy  wave, — 
Thy  oavem'd  rocks, — thy  giant  precipice ; 
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For  nieh  a  Kene  was  mitei  well  to  break 
The  tjrant-Bpell  of  love,  and  tocontiDDl 
A  passion  that  iras  oftea  hopeleu  lore 
Call'd  for  imprG«»i<ms  ttrong  aod  Tigorouf, 
Sncb  ai  tUi  scene  tnbUme  might  veil  bett«« 
Upon  a  mind  alive  to  eympatby 
With  all  created  fbrma  that  bear  the  itamp 
Of  lovelinesa,  op  mi^eetj,  or  grace." 

The  lines  on  Carrara,  with  which  I  shall  conclode 
these  poetical  notices  are  without  date  ;  bat  I  believe 
they  were  written  at  this  time,  when  he  visited  this 
remarkable  spot  on  his  way  to  Florence. 

" CAREAHA. 

"  TUne  ia  do  dark  and  dreary  mine. 
No  hidden  quarry  damp  and  cold ; 
nij'  ereata  in  orient  annbeami  ihlne, 
The  morning  tints  lliy  rocks  la  gold— - 
"ny  rocka  iDbUme,  that  still  remain 
As  eret  fhnn  cbaoa  they  arose, 
Untouch'd  by  time,  witiiout  its  slain. 
Pure  as  thdr  canopy  of  taoTs! 
«  Forms  worthy  of  that  magic  art, 
•  Which  from  tbe  gisTer's  potent  hand 

Can  bid  the  hnea  of  bennty  start. 
And  all  ezpreailon's  power  eommaod ; — 
"  Forms  worth;  of  that  toaster  skill. 
Which  to  Ihepoefs  dream  has  given 
Hie  noble  front,  the  potent  will, 
Fli'd  In  the  majesty  of  heaven  ; 
"  And  that  a  softer  charm  has  sbed 
On  Cytberea'fl  radiant  head, 
And  kindled  in  her  Grecian  face  • 

The  imntortaUty  of  grace  1 
"  Soanes  blended  with  the  memory 
Of  ml^ty  works  can  well  aupply 
Hie  food  of  thonght, — and  scenes  like  the*e 
Have  other  natnral  powers  to  pleaw. 
I5 
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"AnMmd  tiBnipaient  riran  flow, 

WhoM  tint!  are  bright  u  lummer  ik? ; 
UpoD  their  hank*  Uu  ollTea  grow ; 
Tlu  greener  pine,  uplring  high, 
"  Towers  'midst  the  cliil^ ;  the  cheliiut  lovei 
Tkj  ilopes,  where  vines  their  tendril*  rear) 
In  the  deep  glen  the  myrtle  groves 
Binl>aliii  the  cool  and  quiet  air." 

I  shall  now  briefly  revert  to  Iiifl  scientific  pursuits — 
the  mun  object  of  bis  travels.  From  Paris  he  went 
directly  into  Auvergne,  and  examined  the  extinct  vol- 
canoes of  that  mountainous  region.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  MontpeUer,  where  he  resumed  his  in- 
quiries on  the  combinations  of  iodine ;  the  results  of 
wbicb  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  a 
paper,  which  was  publbhed  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions"  of  the  same  year.  He  crossed  into  Italy 
by  the  way  of  Nice  and  the  Col  de  Tende ;  and 
passing  through  Turin,  proceeded  to  Genoa,  where 
he  remained  a  few  days,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
making  some  experiments  on  the  electricity  of  the 
torpedo,  but  without  good  results,  probably  partly  owing 
to  the  languid  state  of  the  fish  &om  the  coldness  of 
the  season ;  and  also  of  extending  his  inquiries  on 
iodine.  Both  here  and  at  MontpeUer,  in  quest  of  this 
substance,  he  examined  many  of  the  marine  produc- 
tions of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  most  of 
which  he  found  traces  of  it  But  in  the  sponges, 
the  ashes  of  which  he  tried,  and  bay-salt,  he  could 
not   detect   it-"      Since,    however,    it   has    been  de- 

•  If  the  iponge*,  the  sabe«  of  which  ray  brother  eiperlmenled  upon, 
bad  been  previoa*  to  IncineratloD  subjected  to  repealed  washing,  it  may 
accoont  for  his  not  detecting  iodine  in  them.  I  have  found  b;  this 
procest  that  the  greater  part  of  the  iodine  Is  abstracted. 

I  may  here  add,  that  I  have  also  detected  slight  tracM  of  Iodine  in  Ibe 
coarse  sea-salt  of  Uie  Hedlterranean,  and  which  therefore  I  have  been. 
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tected  by  Dr.  Fyfe  in  the  former  (Edinburgh  Philo- 
sophical Journal,  No.  2.) ;  and,  t  may  remark,  that  the 
resulta  of  my  experimeota  on  sponge  are  in  accordance 
with  Dr.  Fyfe's ;  and  thus  confirnung  its  important 
medicinal  character  and  efficacy. 

From  Florence,  where  be  arrived  from  Genoa  in  the 
middle  of  March,  he  wrote  me  the  following  letter,  par- 
ticolarly  referring  to  his  scientific  labours : — 

"  Florence,  March  IB,  1814; 

"  Mt  dbak  John, 

"  I  hare  written  to  you  several  letters,  but  I  have  not 
yet  received  one  in  return.  This  I  attribute  to  the 
difficulty  of  communication,  not  to  any  want  of  kind- 
ness on  your  part. 

"  Write  to  roe,  alia  posta,  Roma.  There  is  now  full 
communication  between  Italy  and  England:  and  tell 
me  all  the  nev^ — what  you  have  done,  what  you  have 
published,  and  what  you  are  doing. 

in  the  lubit  of  Kcommending  for  use  in  bmilies,  and  more  vspccially  in 
nnnKriM,  In  preference  to  refined  salt.  It  ia  not  improbable  tluit  tbe 
apparent  lncrea»  of  ■crofaloDs  and  coniomptlTe  diieaae  ia  recent  time* 
ma;  be  connected  with  the  oTer  reflnement  of  Mlt,^ — that  ii,  carried  w 
ba  U  to  deprive  it  of  its  Iodine  principle,  vthich  leemi  intended  bjr  pro- 
Tident  nature  as  ■  corrective  of  certain  injurioog  canaea  prodnctive  of  a 
terrible  clnes  of  di»ea»e«.  Thl»  view  Is  confirmed  by  the  remarkable 
djflbrence  in  point  of  health  In  the  population  of  certain  monntalnons 
dittricta  of  South  America,  u  deacribed  b;  M.  Bouaslngaalt  In  tbe  64th 
volume  of  the  Annalea  de  Chlmle  et  de  .Physique,  in  aome  of  which  salt 
containing  a  very  small  proportion  of  iodine  Is  used,  and  in  olhers,  salt 
entirely  destitute  of  Iodine.  As  regards  the  public  health  and  the  hap- 
l^nets  of  bioiUet,  tbe  sul^eet  la  of  the  first  Importance,  and  deterrii^  of 
minute  and  thorough  ioqnir)'.  Ihibercular  pthiaia  now  carries  off  about 
one-fourth  of  all  who  die  in  our  own  country, —  tbe  most  interesting, 
and  loved,  and  valued;  hardly  sparing  a  &inlly.  Its  cnre,when  formeit, 
is  almost  hopelcM ;  its  prevention  ii  full  of  hope,  and  to  this  all  our  care 
shoald  be  given. 
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"  I  find  the  French  chemists  inclined  to  your  views 
of  animal  heat,  as  a  chemical  process,  and  Le  Gallois 
strongly  opposed  to  Brodie ;  yet  after  much  discusuon, 
I  hare  retuned  my  opinion. 

"  We  have  made  a  most  interesting  voyage  in  eventful 
times.  I  have  passed  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Alps, 
and  have  twice  crossed  the  Appenines,  and  have  visited 
all  the  most  remarkable  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  south 
of  France.  All  the  basalt  that  I  have  seen  between  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  is  decidedly  of  igneous  origin.  I 
have  observed  some  facts  on  this  subject  that  are,  I 
believe,  new, — a  regular  transition  of  lava  into  basalt, 
depending  upon  the  different  periods  of  refrigeration ; 
and  true  prismatic  basalt  in  the  interior  of  an  ancient 
lava. 

"  I  have  worked  a  good  deal  on  iodine,  and  a  little 
OD  the  torpedo.  Iodine  had  been  in  embryo  for  two 
years.  I  came  to  Paris;  Clement  requested  me  to 
examine  it,  and  he  believed  that  it  was  a  compound, 
affording  muriatic  acid.  I  worked  upon  it  for  some 
time,  and  determined  that  it  was  a  new  body,  and  that 
it  afforded  a  peculiar  acid  by  combining  with  hdyrogen, 
and  this  I  mentioned  to  Gay  Lussac,  Ampere,  and  other 
chemists.  The  first  immediately  '  took  the  word  of  the 
Lord  out  of  the  moiith  of  his  servant,'  and  treated  this 
subject  as  he  had  treated  potassium  wad  boron.  The 
paper  which  I  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  on  iodine  I 
wrote  with  Clement's  approbation,  and  a  note  published 
in  the  'Journal  dc  Physique'  will  vindicate  my  priori^f. 
I  hare  just  got  ready  for  the  Royal  Society  a  second 
I»per  on  this  fourth  supporter  of  combustion. 

"The  old  theory  is  nearly  abandoned  in  France. 
Berthollet,  with  much  candour,  has  decided  in  favour 
of  chlorine.     I  know  no   chemist   but   Thenard  who 
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Upholds  it  at  Paris,  and  he  upholds  it  feebly,  snd  b; 
this  time,  probably,  has  renounced  it 

"  I  doubt  if  the  organ  of  the  torpedo  is  analc^ue  to 
the  pile  of  volta.  I  hare  not  been  able  to  gun  any 
chemical  effects  by  the  shock  sect  through  water ;  but 
I  tried  on  small  and  not  very  active  animals.  I  shall 
resume  the  inquiry  at  Naples,  where  I  hope  to  be  about 
the  middle  of  May.  In  my  journey  I  met  with  no  dif- 
ficulties of  any  kind,  and  received  every  attention  from 
the  scientific  men  of  Paris,  and  the  most  hberal  per- 
mission to  go  where  I  pleased  from  the  government. 

"  I  lived  very  much  with  Berthollet,  Cuvier,  Chaptal, 
Vauquelin,  Humboldt,  Morveau,  Clement,  Chevreul, 
and  Gay  Lussac.  They  were  all  kind  and  attentive  to 
me ;  and,  except  for  Gay  Lussac's  last  turn  of  pubhsh- 
ing  without  acknowled^ent  what  he  had  first  learned 
from  me,  I  should  have  had  notlung  to  complain  of; 
but  who  can  controul  self-love?  It  ought  not  to  inter- 
fete  with  truth  and  justice ;  but  I  will  not  moralise  nor 
complain.  Iodine  is  as  usefiil  an  ally  to  me  as  I  could 
have  found  at  home.  Tell  me  what  you  are  doing, 
and  what  you  wish;  and  command  me  as  your  affec- 
tionate friend,  and  love  me  as  your  very  affectionate 
brother, 

"H.Datt." 

At  Florence,  where  he  remained  rather  more  than  a 
fortnight,  be  entered  upon  a  new  subject  of  inquiry, 
which  he  prosecuted  afterwards  at  Rome ;  viz.  the 
nature  of  the  diamond,  and  of  the  different  varieties  of 
carbon.  The  results  he  obtained,  (indicating  that  dia- 
mond contains  do  new  and  peculiar  principle,  —  that  it 
is  merely  crystallized  carbon,  and  that  the  common 
varieties  of  carbon  ue  essentially  the  same,  differing 
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only  in  state  of  ag^r^gatioD  and  in  containing  some 
accidental  impurities)  went  &r  to  overthrow  an  opinion, 
which  had  idmost  become  an  axiom,  and  which  he 
himself  was  disposed  to  adopt,  "  that  bodies  cannot 
be  exactly  the  same  in  composition  or  chemical  nature, 
and  yet  totally  different  in  their  physical  properties." 

In  the  be^nning  of  April  he  quitted  Florence  for 
Rome ;  and,  as  I  conjecture,  took  the  Perugia  road, 
which,  to  a  traveller  entering  Italy  for  the  first  time,  is 
much  more  attractive  than  the  route  by  Radicofaui- 
However,  which  of  the  two  it  was  is  of  no  importance ; 
my  only  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  the  former,  is  a 
description  of  scenery  at  ihia  very  season  of  the  year, 
written  Irom  recollection  some  years  after,  with  which 
he  opens  a  chemical  dial<^e  that  was  never  completed 
It  thus  commences :  — 

"  Scene  —  The  Appeninet  above  Perugia. 

"Pott. — Notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of  the 
Alpine  country,  and  the  beauty  of  the  upper  part  of 
Italy,  yet  the  scenery  now  before  us  has  peculiar  charms, 
dependent  not  merely  upon  the  variety  and  grandeur  of 
the  objects  which  it  displays,  but  likewiee  upon  its  his- 
torical relations.  The  hills  are  all  celebrated  in  the 
early  history  of  Italy,  and  many  of  them  are  crowned 
with  Etruscan  towers.  ITie  lake  of  Tiuitsimene  spreads 
its  broad  and  calm  mirror  beneath  a  range  of  hills 
covered  with  oak  and  chesnat ;  and  the  eminence  where 
Hannibal  marshalled  that  army  which  had  nearly  de- 
prived Rome  of  empire,  is  now  of  a  beautiful  green 
from  the  rising  com.  Here,  the  Tiber  nms,  a  clear  and 
bright  blue  mountain  stream,  meriting  the  epithet  of 
cerulean  bestowed  upon  it  by  Virgil;  and  there,  the 
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Chiusao  marsh  sends  ite  tributai;  atTeamB  irom  the 
ume  level  to  the  rivers  of  Etniria  and  Ijatium.  In  the 
extreme  distance  are  the  woods  of  the  Sabine  country, 
bright  with  the  purple  foliage  of  the  Judas  tree,  extend- 
ing along  fte  sides  of  blue  hills,  which  again  are  capped 
by  snowy  mountuns.  How  rich  and  noble  is  the 
scene !  How  vast  its  extent !  how  diversified  its 
colours  1" 

-'     The  subject  of  the  dialogue  is  the  chemical  elements. 

**  He  chose  this  beautifid  and  impressive  scene,  belonging 

.     to  history,  to  contrast  the  constancy  of  nature  with  the 

^      mut^ility  of  man,  preliminary  to  explaining  the  la%¥8 

on  which  that  constancy  depends. 

He  remained  in  Rome  nearly  a  month,  and  then 
went  to  Naples,  where  he  spent  about  three  weeks.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  last  week  of  May,  and  left  it  in 
the  fint  week  of  June,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
the  summer  in  Switzerland. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  both  at  Rome  and 
at  Naples  be  found  un&iling  sources  of  interest,  as  every 
person  of  an  inquiring  and  reflecting  mind  necessarily 
must,—  where  what  is  marvellous  and  beautifiil  in  natm% 
and  art,  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  time,  abound  in 
such  profiision,  and  occur  in  the  most  impressive  forma. 
His  last  work,  finished  at  Rome,  his  "  Consolations  in 
Travel,"  bear  in  almost  every  page  indications  of  this 
interest,  which  even  increased,  I  believe,  in  lua  after 
visits,  and  e^tecially  in  his  last,  when,  owing  to  his 
feeble  state  of  health,  ordinary  sources  of  enjoyment 
were  closed  to  him  The  same  work  contains  many 
allusions  to  the  incidents  of  this  Ume,  or  to  the  obser- 
vations which  he  made  during  this  or  the  following 
year.     Thus,  in  the  third  dialogue,  he  mentions  his 
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"safe  passage  through  &  x>a^  of  brigands  -who  once 
stopped  him  in  the  passes  of  the  Appenines."  llua 
occurred  between  Rome  and  Naples;  and  I  hare  heard 
him  say  he  had  an  amusing  conversation  in  walking  up 
a  steep  ascent  of  the  road  beyond  Fondi  withWhe  captain 
of  the  party,  who  allowed  him  to  pass  onmoiested,  in 
compliment  to  his  country.  Thva,  again,  in  the  same 
dialc^e,  he  describes  the  triumphant  return  from 
banishment  and  prison  of  the  venerable  Pontiff,  Pius 
VIL,  and  his  entry  into  Rome,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of* 
the  most  distinguished  artists,  headed  by  CimOTa,  which  ** 
he  himself  witnessed.*  And  it  was  at  Rome,  not  at  . 
Fontainebleau,  I  believe,  that  be  had  an  opportuni^  of  ^ 
paying  his  respects  to  the  Pope,  "whose  sanctity,  firm- 
ness, meekness,  and  benevolence,  he  considered  an 
honour  to  his  church  and  human  nature."  It  was 
during  this  period  that  he  commenced  those  observft- 
tioDs  on  volcanic  action,  and  on  the  efTects  of  deposition 
from  water,  which  he  has  described  in  the  "  Consola- 
tions," in  connection  with  his  peculiar  views  respecting 
the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  on  the  sur&ce 
of  our  globe.  And  of  the  six  dialogues,  of  which  the 
whole  of  this  work  consists,  the  scenes  of  three  of  them 
are  laid  in  Southern  Italy ;  viz.  in  the  Colosseum,  on 
Vesuvius,  and  at  Psestum. 

Amongst  his  note-books  I  can  find  but  few  remmns 
which  refer  to  this  particular  lime.  They  are  chiefly 
poetical,  with  a  few  notes  on  Somma.  They  may  be 
worthy  of  insertion  in  ftirther  illustration  of  his  tastes, 
feelings,  and  manner  of  observing. 

The  following  lines  to  Canova,  with  whom  he  now 
became  acquainted,  and  from  whom  he  received  great 
attention,  could  hardly  have   been  written  elsewhere 
•  May,  1814. 
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than  at  Rome.  Whilst  they  are  a  tribute  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  man  and  of  the  artist,  they  are  no  veak 
proof  of  my  brother's  admiration  of  the  art 

"  CANOVA. 

"  Thou  wait  a  Ugbt  of  brlghtnm  ia  bd  age 

When  IUI7  wa«  in  the  night  of  art  :— 
She  WBB  thy  eountrj;  hot  the  world  thy  itage, 
,  On  which  thou  actedat  tb?  creative  part. 

BlamelMt  thy  life — th;  mBnnera  plaffbl,  mUd, 

Hutsr  ID  art,  bat  Nature's  limplest  child. 

Phidiaa  of  Rome  1  like  him  thou  BlaDd'it  aDblime : 

And  after  artiBia  (hall  eauy  to  climb 

To  that  high  temple  where  thoa  dwell'at  alone, 

Amidtt  the  trophiea  thoa  ftnm  time  hait  won. 

Oeneroos  to  all,  bat  moat  to  ri^g  merit ; 

By  nobler  pnlse  awakenfatg  the  spirit ; 

Tet  all  uncoDsclouB  of  the  eternal  fame, 

The  light  of  glory  circling  round  thy  luunel" 

The  next  lines  are  not  leas  a  tribute  to  nature, 
and  a  proof  of  the  powerful  influence  which  beautiful 
and  impressive  scenery  was  capable  of  exercising  over 
his  mind ; — 

"THE  SYBIL'S  TEMPLE.* 

"  niy  bjtb,  O  Roman !  was  a  natural  &ltb, 
Well  suited  to  an  age  in  which  the  light 
Ineffitble  gleam'd  thro'  obacarii^  clouda 
Of  object*  lenrible,— not  yet  revealed 
la  noontide  brightneaa  on  the  Syrian  mount. 
For  tbee,  the  Eternal  Majesty  of  heaven 
la  all  things  lived  and  moved, — and  to  its  power 
And  attributes  poetic  fancy  gave 
Tiie  forma  of  human  beauty,  strength,  and  grace. 
The  IfaiBd  murmur'd  io  the  silver  stream, 
The  Dryad  wtUspeT'd  in  the  nodding  wood, 
(Her  voice  the  moatc  of  the  Zephyr's  breatb) ; 

•  TiToli. 
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On  tha  blue  my%  the  «portlT«  Nendd  moved, 

Or  blew  her  coucb  unldst  Uie  echoing  locki. 

I  woikder  not,  that,  moved  by  mch  ■  &ith, 

Tbou  nUaedst  the  BjUl's  temple  in  thl>  vale. 

For  luch  a  acene  itaa  lulted  well  to  ralae 

The  mind  to  high  devotion, — to  ereate 

Tboie  thoughts  indefinite  irhich  aeem  above 

Our  aenae  and  reaaon,  and  the  hallovred  dream 

Prophetic. — In  the  aympatiiy  aubUnie, 

With  natDial  forma  and  aouoda,  the  mind  Ibrgeta 

Ita  preaent  being, — imagea  ariae  , 

Which  aeem  not  earthly,^ — "midat  tlie  avfol  rocka 

And  cavenia  bnratlng  with  the  living  atream, — 

In  fore*  deacentUng  from  the  predploe, — 

Sparkling  in  aunahlne,  nnrturlng  with  dewa 

A  thonaand  odoroua  plants  and  fragrant  floweis. 

In  the  sweet  mnaic  of  the  vernal  wooda. 

From  winged  mlnatrela,  and  the  louder  aoonda 

Of  mountain  atorma,  and  tfannderlng  catuncta, 

The  voice  of  inaplratlon  weil  m^ht  cone  t" 

The  following  lines  on  Peestum,  like  the  preceding, 
are  without  dale :  whether  they  were  written  now  or 
afterwards,  is  of  little  importance.  The  reader  of  the 
"  ConBolatioDB  in  Travel"  will  discover  in  them  that 
animated  description  of  this  celebrated  spot  with  which 
he  opens  the  third  dialogue : — 

"ON  A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  P,«3TUM. 
"  llie  monntalna  atrave  were  clear  and  bright. 
Empurpled  by  Uie  evenli^  light, 
Not  a  aingle  cloud  waa  aeen  in  the  aky. 
But  the  wind  waa  turi>ulent  and  high, 
And  full  It  blew  on  the  Tyrriieae  eea. 
Which  roae  in  billowy  majesty  : 
Which  roae,  but  not  in  ita  atormy  hue, 
For  Ita  colour  waa  brightest,  pureat  blue. 
Save  where  It  foam'd  in  created  pride, 
White  as  the  mow  on  the  giacier'a  side. 
Tho'  loud  the  wind,  and  high  the  breeze, 
Hurmurlog  amldat  the  odoroua  trees. 
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Tet  PhUOUMl,  U  If  to  piDTB 

More  loud,  al  wall  u  iweet,  the  voice  of  love. 

Threw  from  the  Caniba  her  thrilling  gong, 

Her  mbutrel  miuic  wQd  Bad  Mrong ; 

And  gentle  doTM  in  thkket  nigfa. 

Heaved,  tcazai]  andible,  their  ttgh. 

Life  teem'd  In  ever;  thing  to  be  I — 

Hie  bkdes  of  malie — the  leafy  tree — 

lie  cODsg  that  ahook  on  the  giant  pine 

Seem'd  moved  b;  an  Impulse  of  power  divine . — 

Joy  aeem'd  to  dance  In  every  thing ; 

Hie  bUat  wai  from  a  zephyr'a  wing, 
Hokten'd  by  that  balmy  dew 

Which  anmmer  Iteala  from  iprii^, 
WafUng  e»eh  initant  odoon  new. 
Where  fitlutly  gleam'd  the  ecening  at&r, 
Hi;  temple*,  PKitntn,  from  afar, 
Uplttiaed  their  marble  colnnui*  bright 
In  the  laM  gleam*  of  purple  light, 
Above  the  wild  deserted  plain. 
Where  death  and  lilence  accm'd  to  reiga, — 
Templet,  whoM  mtiaty  form  and  flnlab'd  grace 
Speaks  of  ttie  genloa  of  a  Grecian  race." 

The  notes  on  Somma  will  be  given  a  little  further  on, 
with  some  noticeB  of  the  Bcientiiic  lesearcbea  in  which 
he  was  engaged  during  the  following  winter  and  spring, 
(HI  his  Bccond  visit  to  the  Bouth  of  Italy. 

Of  his  journey  northward  into  Switzerland  I  have  no 
particulars  to  conunuuicate,  and  nothing  of  interest  to 
relate,  except  that  at  Milan  he  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing Volti,  and  the  honour  of  forming  the  acquuntance 
of  a  philosopher  to  whom  modem  science  lies  under  so 
great  an  obligation.  My  brother  thus  speaks  of  him, 
and  of  Piazzi,  and  Morit^iini,  in  his  Sketches  of  Distin- 
guished Men,  already  alluded  to: — 

"Voltd  I  saw  at  Milan,  in  1614,  at  that  time  ad- 
vanced in  years, — I  think  nearly  seventy,  and  in  bad 
health.    His  conversation  was  not  brilliant ;  his  views 
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rather  limited,  but  maricing  great  ingennity.  His  man- 
ners were  perfectly  eimple.  He  had  cot  the  air  of  a 
courtier,  or  even  of  s  man  who  had  seeu  the  world. 
Indeed,  I  can  say  generally  of  the  Italian  savants,  that, 
though  none  of  them  had  much  digni^  or  grace  of 
manner,  yet  they  were  all  free  from  affectation. 

"  In  Piazzi,  lilcewise  an  old  man,  there  was  more  of 
exterior  philosophical  character  than  in  Voltfi ;  and  he 
discussed  subjects  with  more  brilliancy  of  address,  and 
with  a  little  of  the  tone  of  a  master." 

"  There  never  was  a  man  of  more  ami^le  or  benevc^ 
lent  character  than  Morichini;  and  his  principal  dis- 
covery shews  an  acuteness  and  originality  not  usual 
DOW  in  his  countrymen." 

From  Milan  he  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Simplon,  and 
arrived  at  Geneva  in  the  last  week  of  June,  He  re- 
miuned  there  till  the  middle  of  September,  residing 
in  a  country  house,  charmingly  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake.  These  three  months,  I  have  heard  him 
say,  were  spent  very  agreeably :  the  charm  of  the  best 
society  (chiedy  English)  was  added  to  that  of  ma^ 
nificent  scenery,  and  of  a  delightM  summer  climate ; 
and  he  had  besides  the  pleasure  of  angling.  He  was 
able  even  to  enjoy  his  favourite  amusement  in  the  lake 
from  the  garden  of  the  villa,  which  descended  to  the 
water's  edge. 

In  returning  to  winter  in  Italy  be  Tinted  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  scenei^  in  the  different  cantons  on 
the  way  to  the  T^mil,  through  which  he  now  passed  for 
the  first  time.  I  shall  extract  fix)m  a  note-book,  two 
little  descriptions  of  scenery,  written  at  the  moment,  to 
record  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  r^on  of  which  be 
was  ever  after  extremely  fond : — 

"  October  6, 1814. — Detained  at  Inspruck  two  hours. 
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Came  to-day  only  two  posts.  The  scenery  to-day  by 
far  the  fioest  I  have  seen  in  the  Tyrol,  and  as  fine  as  I 
have  ever  seen.  Deep  glena — in  two  of  them  two  blue 
rivers,  rolling  and  foaming  over  rocks  of  syenite  and 
micaceous  schist  The  depth  of  the  glens  much  greater 
than  in  Switzeriand ;  narrow,  and  pine  and  birch  be- 
low ;  then  cultivated  patches,  and  then  pine,  and  birch, 
and  larch  again ;  and,  above  all,  very  high  mountains, 
dark  and  frowidag,  but  having  snows  on  their  guUies 
and  bosoms,  and  on  their  tops.  The  sky  harmonised 
with  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  scene ;  it  was 
clouded,  but  something  like  a  soft  October  day  in 
England.  The  clouds,  of  the  piuest  white,  played 
amongst  the  mountains,  and  gave  to  their  dark  firs  and 
nodding  rocks  a  deeper  gloom  by  contrast.  Now  and 
then  the  sun  burst  forth,  and  made  the  yellow  birch 
lighten  into  tints  of  gold." 

"October  12,  at  Vicenza. — Left  Trente  yesterday 
morning  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  and  passed  through 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  I  ever  saw.  At 
first  OUT  road  was  up  a  mountun,  where  six  horses  were 
necessaty.  Features  the  same  as  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Trente,  and  exquisitely  beautifid ;  the 
valleys  clothed  with  vines  sporting  round  mulberry 
trees,  elms,  and  fivit  trees,  and  now  displaying  ripe 
grapes.  The  mountains  all  limestone,  at  least  those  so 
near  as  to  enable  me  to  judge  of  their  nature ;  and  blue, 
grey,  reddish,  or  white.  The  town  of  Trente,  in  the 
midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  valley,  watered  by  the 
Adige;  here  a  sober,  pastoral,  clear  river,  as  lai^ 
or  larger  than  the  Tay,  containing  trout,  barbel,  and 
eels,  and  probably  a  few  grayling.  The  road  fit>m 
Trente  to  Bassano  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  the 
beautiful  passing  into  the  sublime.    When  we  came  to 
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the  division  of  the  waters  (thofle  which  feed  the  Adige, 
and  those  thst  feed  the  Brenta),  a  nide  sort  of  porphyry 
b^^  to  appear,  and  micaceous  schist;  and  the  hills 
crowned  with  snow,  above  the  Brenta,  probably  were 
micaceous  schist.  On  descending,  variety  of  clothed 
hills,  rich  in  the  variegated  vegetation  of  birch,  oak, 
wild  gn^,  thorn,  clematis,  &c ;  a  small  lake,  and 
then  a  larger  one,  beautiiully  wooded,  sending  a  stream 
down,  very  small,  to  fonn  the  Brenta." 

In  returning  to  Rome  he  went  by  the  way  of  Ferrsra 
and  Bol(^a,  and  crossed  the  Appenines  to  Florence. 
At  Pietra  Mala,  in  the  midst  of  the  mountuns,  and  at 
the  height  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  a  remarkable  column  of  flame,  of  considerable 
magnitude,  which  is  almost  perpetually  burning;  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  in  more  than  one  [dace,  the 
springs  are  agitated  by  the  dificngagement  of  air,  which 
kindles  on  the  approach  of  a  light,  and  bums  vrith  the 
same  kind  of  flame  as  the  great  column.  In  passing 
through  Pietra  Mala,  he  had  some  of  this  air  collected ; 
and  at  Florence,  on  submitting  it  to  analysis,  he  found 
it  was  carburetted  hydrogen,  fflmilor  to  coal  gas ;  and 
he,  of  course,  inferred  that  it  is  of  similar  origin, 
probably  produced  from  a  bed  of  coal,  acted  on  by 
subterraneous  heat.  These  particulars  he  communicated 
to  me,  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  during  his 
journey,  but  which,  with  others  written  to  me  during 
this  and  his  second  journey  on  the  Continent,  have  not, 
I  regret,  been  preserved. 

Durii^  the  whole  of  this  winter,  which  he  spent  at 
Rome,  he  was,  aa  usual,  variously  ei^^aged.  The 
laboratory,  the  Campagna,  and  sodety,  with  the  et 
cettera  of  this  wonderful  city,  afforded  him  ample 
amusement  and  occupation. 
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The  society  was,  of  that  kind  to  which  he  alludes  in 
his  "  CoQSolstiona  in  Travel," — "numerous  and  diver- 
siiied,  containing  mtaiy  intellectual  foreigners,  and 
some  distinguished  BritoDs,  who  had  a  higher  object  in 
making  this  city  their  residetwe  than  mere  idleness  and 
vague  curiosity." 

In  the  Campagna  and  the  adjoining  country  be  took 
exercise  with  his  gun,  and  completely  recovered  his 
youthfid  cacciatore  taste ;  and  from  this  time  he  con- 
tinued to  be  almost  as  keen  a  fowler  as  he  was  before 
an  angler.  Nor  is  it  more  than  might  be  expected  that 
this  taste  should  have  revived  here,  where  there  is  so 
much  to  excite  it ;  the  vast  quantity  of  wild  fowl,  the 
great  variety  and  succession  of  birds  of  passage,  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  impressive  features 
of  the  surroundibg  sceneiy. 

The  results  of  bis  chemical  researches  during  this 
winter  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  three 
papers,  which  were  published, in  the  "Philosophical 
Transactions"  for  1615,  with  the  following  titles  and 
dates: — 

"  Some  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Colours 
used  in  Painting  by  the  Ancients." — Jan.  14. 

"  S<nne  Experiments  on  a  Solid  Compound  of  Iodine' 
and  Ox^en,  and  on  its  Chemical  Agencies." — February 
10th. 

"  On  the  Action  of  Acids  on  the  Salts  iiaually  called 
the  Hyper-oxymuriates,  and  on  the  Gases  produced 
from  them." — Feb.  15th. 

The  first  of  these  papers  is  very  well  deserving  of 
being  studied  by  the  enlightened  painter,  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  hist<Hy  and  in  the  preservation  of  the 
works  of  bis  art :  be  will  find  in  it  an  ample  account  of 
the  colours  which  have  proved  permimeat  in  ancient 
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paintings ;  with  8u^;e8tions  for  the  selection  of  coloore, 
and  surfacee  capable  of  resisting  the  effects  of  time, 
fouoded  on  chRmical  principles. 

The  following  letter  to  bis  mother  written  at  this 
time  may  be  worth  inserting,  as  showing  the  interest  he 
took  in  the  geological  society  then  forming  in  bis  native 
town,  and  bis  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  war  then 
carrying  on  with  America. 

"  Rome,  Jan.  11,1815. 

"  My  dear  Motheh, 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  bear  of  a  disposition  to  scientific 
activity  in  my  native  town,  and  shall  be  happy  if  I  can 
do  anything  to  be  useful  to  the  museum.  I  will  send 
to  it  some  specimens  from  the  Continent;  and  if  there 
are  subscriptions,  pray  get  mj  name  put  down  for  20L 

"  We  have  almost  as  much  society  here  as  in  London, 
and  a  great  part  of  it  our  old  friends. 

"  You  get  all  the  news  much  quicker  than  we  do 
from  Vienna.  We  all  hope  for  a  long  peace.  We  all 
hope  that  the  glory  England  has  gmned  in  a  war  for  the 
defence  of  the  liberty  of  Europe  will  not  be  thrown 
away ;  and  that  th"  pptfy  sgnnhhlp  with  Ameri(:^  which 
if  successful  can  do  nothing  but  increase  our  debt,  wilt 
be  speedily  terminated. 

"  A  happy  new  year,  and  many  of  them,  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  your  affectionate  son, 

"H.DAVY." 

In  the  beginoiog  of  March  he  went  from  Rome 
to  Naples,  where  he  remained  between  a  fortnight 
and  three  weeks.  As  in  his  preceding  visit,  his  atten- 
tion here  was  specially  directed  to  the  study  of  the 
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surrounding  volcanic  regions,  and  the  investigation  of 
the  phenomena  of  volcanic  eruption.  The  results  he 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society: — in  this  place,  I 
shall  give  merely  the  few  rough  notes  Trhich  he  vrrote 
down  at  the  time,  chiefly  respecting  Sonuua,  a  moun- 
tain  which  excited  greatly  his  curiosity,  and  which  he 
many  times  explored,  and  carefully  examined. 

"Yesterday,  March  16lh,  ascended  Vesuvius,  and 
went  round  the  hase  of  Somma,  a  most  interesting 
mountain ;  strata  of  hasaltic,  leuciUc,  and  bomhlende 
lava,  alternating  with  ashes,  sand,  and  decomposed 
stones;  some  strata  of  lava  vertical  and  Uke  whin 
dykes;  others  more  or  less  inclined ;  the  whole  a  grand 
cene  of  confusion,  as  if  a  mountmn  formed  of  ashes  and 
small  eruptions  heneath  pressure  (prohably  of  the  sea) 
bad  been  split  in  pieces,  and  its  chasms  filled  up  by 
very  fluid  stony  matter  injected  from  below." — He  gives 
a  sketch  of  the  vein-hke  strata  which  characterise 
Somma,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy :  — 


"  In  Somma,"  he  continues,  "  the  lava  has  much  the 
appearance  of  primitive  rock,  and  one  variety  is  much 
like  the  hornblende  rock  of  North  Wales. 

"  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  eniptioQ 
which  raised  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  split  Somma  asunder. 
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and  threw  a  part  of  it  off  towards  the  eea; — thua  Vesu- 
vius rifles  out  of  Somma." 


He  proceeds,  — "  Qtaere,  Was  this  at  the  time  of 
Pliny? 

"  Somma  itself  was  evidently  a  very  old  mountain. 
None  of  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  are  to  be  compared  to 
those  of  Somma  for  ciysiaHization,  As  appears  &om 
Montecelli's  collection,  almost  all  the  known  minerals, 
primary  and  secondary,  are  thrown  up  by  Vesuvius; 
and  in  the  base  of  the  mounttun  near  the  hermitage, 
one  finds  almost  all  the  primitive  rocks.  Granite,  the 
same  as  that  of  Coniw^  is  found  amongst  the  products 
of  Vesuvius,  and  is  probably  a  formation.  Do  not  all 
these  stones  come  from  the  grand  deep  reservoir  where 
they  are  formed  by  slow  ciystallization  P  Nothing  is 
more  conunon  in  Volcanic  countries,  than  for  a  thin 
stratum  of  lava  to  rise  through  a  mountun  of  ashes 
and  to  over0ow  them.  This  is  the  case  at  Monte 
Nuovo." 
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Deterred  by  the  pUgne  (which  a  short  time  before 
bad  broken  out  at  Malta,  and  in  the  Levant)  from 
extending  hiB  travels  fortber  to  the  eastward,  ae  be  had 
originally  designed,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  he  agfun  tntTersed  the  Tyrol,  and  SToided  France 
by  a  detour  through  part  of  Germany  and  Flanders; 
embarked  at  Ostend;  landed  at  Dover;  and  arrived  in 
London  on  the  23d  of  April 

The  only  notes  I  have  been  able  to  find,  kept  on  this 
homeward  journey,  are  the  few  following,  relating  to 
bis  &Tourite  l^rol,  and  the  north  of  Italy  bordering 
on  it 

"  March  30tb,  1815. — I  have  again  passed  through 
the  l^rol  as  for  as  Botzin,  where  we  arrived  at  half-past 
three  this  day.  We  quitted  Verona  yesterday  morning 
and  came  on  to  Trente,  by  the  Roverido  road.  The 
mountains  all  limestone ;  and  about  a  mile  fiom  Rove- 
rido, a  scene  of  savage  wildness  and  desolation,  such  as 
I  never  before  saw.  The  valley  of  stones  in  Devonshire 
is  a  miniature  of  it.  The  Adige  does  not  contain  much 
fish,  and  rolls  through  meadows  with  rows  of  mulbeny- 
trees.  The  olive  is  litUe  seen  after  Roverido,  but  the 
vine  is  the  tree  of  the  country.  The  limestone  moun- 
tains here  begin  to  be  topped  with  firs  rising  amidst  tbe 
snows ;  the  Mediterranean  pine  below,  the  Alpine  pine 
above;  Switzerland  as  it  were  mingling  widt  Italy. 
The  ^ring  just  b^pnning,  but  the  weather  very  hot  in 
the  valley  of  Botxin ;  as  hot  as  oor  July.  The  rocks 
just  below  Botadn  very  picturesque  porphyry.  The 
river  vety  low  Mid  dear,  but  I  think  modi  larger  than 
the  Spey.  Aroand  Botnn  vety  grand  scenery ;  peaks 
of  granite  rising  in  the  east  and  north  from  snowy 
mountains,  pines  below,  and  fresh  wood  in  the  valley, 
displaying  the  delicate  green  of  early  spring." 
k2 
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"  April  2. — In  going  up  the  Bremen,  observed  two 
interesting  phenometia.  The  rivers  formed  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  coming  in  contact  with  the  warm 
air,  blowing  up  from  Italy,  threw  down  steam  from  the 
air,  so  as  to  seem  as  if  boihng.  Saw  a  number  of  small 
glaciers,  formed  by  the  snow-water,  trickhng  down 
amidst  snow  in  the  day,  and  frozen  in  the  night. 
Pines  and  larches  the  abundant  trees,  after  passing  the 
Bremen.  A  number  of  fine  castles  on  the  mountains 
in  the  Tyrol." 

It  was  either  this  spring,  or  the  preceding  autumn, 
when  amongst  the  mountuns  of  the  Tyrol,  that  he 
received  a  present  of  a  Tyrolese  rifle  from  the  hands  of 
a  patriotic  native,  who  had  used  it  in  the  war  of  defence, 
so  long  and  so  heroically,  maint£uned  agunst  the  in- 
vaders of  his  country.  The  manner  of  receiving  this 
present  was  the  following,  as  related  in  conversation  by 
the  distinguished  and  kind-hearted  individual  to  whom 
it  was  transferred.*  I  shall  give  the  narration,  as  I  had 
it,  frt)m  Mrs,  Davy,  who  wrote  it  down  an  hour  or  two 
after  hearing  it,  knowing  how  much  it  would  interest 
me. 

After  mentioning  how  he  had  formed  my  brother's 
acquaintance,  when  young  in  the  voyage  of  life,  and 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  simple  pleasures,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  continued  in  his  kind  way :  "  There  was  one 
very  good  thing  about  him,  he  never  foigot  a  friend; 
and  111  tell  you  a  thing  he  did  to  me  that  makes  me 
particularly  say  so.  When  he  was  travelling  in  the 
Tyrol,  the  old  patriot  leader,  Speckbacker,  was  very  ill, 
suffering  frxim  rheumatism,  or  something  of  that  sort; 
and  when  he  heard  there  was  a  great  philosopher  in  the 
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neighboorhood,  he  thought  of  course  he  must  be  a 
doctor,  and  sent  to  beg  some  advice  about  his  com- 
plfunt  Sir  Humphry  did  not  profess  to  know  much  of 
medicine,  but  he  gave  him  something,  which  luckily 
relieved  his  piun;  and  then  the  gratitude  of  the  old 
chief  made  him  feel  quite  unhappy  because  he  refused 
to  take  any  fee.  So  Sir  Humphry  said,  '  Well,  that  jou 
may  not  feel  unhappy  about  not  making  me  any  return 
for  my  advice,  Fll  ask  if  you  have  any  old  pistol,  or 
rusty  bit  of  a  sword,  that  was  used  in  your  Tyrolese 
«ar  of  defence,  for  I  have  a  friend  that  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  any  such  article ;  and  you  may  depend 
on  its  being  hung  up  in  his  hall,  and  the  story  of  it  told 
for  many  a  year  to  come.'  Speckbacker  struck  his 
hands  t^^ther,  much  pleased  with  the  request,  and 
Bud,  •  Oh,  I  have  the  very  thing  I  you  shall  have  the 
gun  that  I  used  myself  when  I  shot  thirty  Bavarians  in 
one  day.*  The  illustrious  gun  vras  given  accordingly  to 
Sir  Humphry,  who  brought  it  with  him  on  his  next 
visit  to  Scotland,  and  deposited  it  with  me,  at  Abbots- 
ford,  bimseE" 

The  following  letter  to  his  mother  was  written  soon 
afler  his  return : — 

"  May  6,  Vent'*  Botel,  ClUKird-Btreet,  Lcmdon. 

"  My  sbab  Mothbb,  , 

*'  You  will  have  heard  from  John  of  our  safe  return. 
I  wrote  to  you  from  Naples,  and  from  Brussels.  I 
hope  you  received  my  letters. 

"  We  have  had  a  very  agreeable  atwl  instructive 
journey,  but  Lady  Davy  ^rees  with  me  in  thinking 
that  England  is  the  only  country  to  live  in,  however 
.interesting  it  may  be  to  <ee  other  countries. 
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"I  yesterday  bou^t  a  good  bouse  in  GroBvenor- 
street,  and  we  shall  sit  down  in  this  happy  land. 

"I  an),  my  dear  Mother, 

"  Your  very  affectionate  Son, 

"  H.  Daty." 
The  following  lines,  on  LondoB,  have  the  date  of 
1814.     lliey  were  probably  written  immediately  on  his 
return  from  the  Continent, — at  a  moment  when  strongly 
impressed  by  the  peculiarities  of  this  wonderful  city. 

LottdoD,  IBl^ 
"  Bneh  art  thon  1  mighty  In  tby  power  and  pride ; 
No  city  of  the  earth  with  thee  can  vie ; 
Along  thy  streets  still  flows  the  onceadng  tide 
Ofbiuy  thODMndf.    B'en  thy  mlaty  *ky 
Breathe*  life  and  motion,  and  the  ii^ect  wave*, 
nist  waih  thy  lolty  arches,  bear  the  wtngt 
Of  earthly  commerce,  where  the  winds,  thy  slave*. 
Speed  the  rich  tribute  to  the  ocean  kings. — 
liy  graves  and  temple*  filled  with  mighty  dead 
Are  awfol  thing*. 

Here  Id  the  dost  the  noble  and  the  proud, 
The  conqueror*  oT  natnre  and  of  man, — 
Those  for  whom  Fame  her  clarion  sounded  load, 
Who  triomphed  o'er  the  ocean,  earth,  and  air, 
AU  DOW  are  band  beneath  a  few  carved  stoues, — 
Conquerors  and  sages,  deep  beneath  the  sod. — 
Shall  future  mightier  piles  e'er  hide  such  bones 
A*  theae  high  worthies  were?— Allied  to  Qod, 
Qlfled  with  Doble  hope*  and  aspirations, — 
And  perfecting  thdr  will, — and  risliig  high, 
(Ihe  wonder  and  the  blessing  of  the  nations,) 
To  the  true  source  of  immortality. 
Showing  a  virtue  which  can  never  die  I " 
Soon  after  his  return  firom  the  Continent  he  entered 
upon  a  new  train  of  inquiiy, — the   investigation   of 
fire-damp,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  mines 
in  which  it  occurs,  and  the  workmen  who  are  exposed 
to  its  destructiye  agency ;— objects  of  the  firet  impor- 
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taooe  in  reUtioQ  to  the  inteieBta  of  humanity,  and 
hardly  less  so  as  regards  national  wealth;  aod  which 
were  completely  accomplished  by  his  well-known  dia- 
covery  of  the  aaSetj  lamp. 

He  first  published  the  results  of  the  investigation  in 
the  "  Fhilosophical  TVausactions,"  is  a  series  of  papers, 
which  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  and  which  were 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  without  hesitation 
or  delay,  without  any  mystery  or  concealment  and  in 
the  amplest  and  least  ostentadouB  manner  possible. 
When  he  had  lm>ught  the  inquiry  to  a  certun  close,  be 
wrote  a  connected  account  of  all  his  labours  on  fire- 
damp and  flame.  The  work,  was  entitled,  "On  the 
Safety  Lamp,  (or  preventing  Ezploeioos  in  Mines, 
Houses  lighted  by  Gas,  ^Hiit  Warehouses,  and  M^a- 
sioes  in  Ships,  &c. ;  with  acKne  remarks  on  Flame," — 
"  with  the  hope  (as  he  states  in  the  pre&ce)  of  present- 
ing a  permanent  record  on  this  important  subject  to  the 
practical  minw,  and  of  enabling  the  fiiends  of  hu- 
nuuiity  to  estimate  and  tappij  those  resources  of  science, 
by  which  a  great  aod  permanently  existing  evil  may  be 
subdued."  He  adds,  "  E  have  given  the  extracts  fixim 
my  papers  neariy  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
published,  which  will,  I  hope,  both  render  the  facts 
more  intelligible,  and  show  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
inquiry,  in  which  every  step  was  furnished  by  experi- 
meot  and  induction,  in  which  nothing  can  be  sud  to  be 
owing  to  accident,  and  in  which  the  moat  simple  and 
usefiil  combinatioa  arose  out  of  the  most  complicated 


"  The  results  of  these  labours,"  he  continues,  "  will, 
I  trust,  be  useiiil  to  the  cause  of  science,  by  proving, 
that  even  the  most  i^parendy  abstract  truths  may  be 
connected  with  ^plications  to  the  common  wants  and 
purposes  of  life." 
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He  concludes  his  pre&ce  bj  remarking,  that  "the 
gratification  of  the  love  of  knowledge  h  delightful  to 
every  refined  mind;  but  «  much  higher  motive  ie 
offered  for  indulging  in  it,  when  that  knowledge  ie  felt 
to  ho  practical  power,  and  when  that  power  may  be 
applied  to  lessen  the  miseries,  or  increase  the  comforts, 
of  our  fellow-creatures." 

The  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  science  was 
strongly  shown  in  the  rapidity  of  his  labours  relating  to 
this  great  discovery.  In  August  1815,  his  attention 
was  first  particularly  directed  to  the  subject  of  fire- 
damp. He  was  then  in  the  H^hlands  of  Scotland  on 
a  shooting  excursion.  On  his  way  back  he  stopped  at 
Newcastle,  and  made  minute  inquiries  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  mines  in  connection  with  the  destructive 
agent  At  his  request,  specimens  of  fire-damp  were 
forwarded  to  him  in  London.  He  then  entered,  in  his 
laboratory,  on  the  experimental  investigation.  On  the 
9th  of  November,  the  results  of  his  inquiiy  were  read 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  principle  of  the  safety 
lamp  was  announced ;  and  the  lamp  itself  was  perfected 
in  December. 

He  began  his  successfiil  search  after  a  remedy  by 
instituting  a  minute  investigation  of  the  composition  of 
fire-damp,  and  of  its  chemical  qualities. 

He  fomid,  as  had  been  before  stated  by  Dr.  Henry, 
that  it  was  hydrogen  or  pure  inflammable  air  combined 
with  charcoal  or  carbon, — that  compound  known  to 
chemists  by  the  name  of  light  carburetted  hydrt^en. 

He  found  that  it  required  to  be  mixed  with  a  veiy 
large  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  to  produce  an  explo- 
sion ;  that  it  was  the  least  readily  combustible  of  all  the 
inflammable  gases,  or  required  the  highest  temperature, 
being  neither  exploded  nor  fired  by  red-hot  charcoal,  or 
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redrhot  iron;  and  further,  that  the  heat  it  produced 
when  inflamed  was  less  than  from  any  other  inflam- 
mable gas,  and  consequently  that  the  expansive  eflect 
from  heat  attending  its  explosion  was  also  less. 

He  found,  that  on  mixing  one  part  of  caibonic  acid, 
or  fixed  air,  with  seven  parts  of  an  explosive  mixture  of 
fire-damp,  or  one  pari  of  azote  with  six  parts,  their 
power  of  exploding  was  destroyed. 

He  found  that  in  exploding  a  nuxture  in  a  glass  tube, 
of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  long, 
more  than  a  second  was  required  before  the  flame 
reached  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  that  in  tubes  of 
one-seventh  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  explosive  mixtures 
could  not  be  fired,  when  they  opened  into  the  atmo- 
^here  ;  and  that  metaUic  tubes  prevented  explosion 
better  than  glass  tubes. 

These  were  the  fikcts  from  which  the  discovery  of  the 
safety  lamp  was  made ;  and  the  following  was  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  which  led  to  the  discovery. 

He  remarks, — "  In  reasoning  upon  these  various 
phenomena,  it  occurred  to  me,  as  a  considerable  beat 
was  required  for  the  inflammation  of  the  fire-damp,  and 
as  it  produced  in  burning  a  comparatively  smaJl  degree 
of  heat,  that  the  eflect  of  carbonic  acid  and  azote,  and 
of  the  surfaces  of  small  tubes  in  preventing  its-explo- 
sion, depended  upon  their  cooling  powers,  upon  their 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  exploding  mixture  so 
much  that  it  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  its  continuous 
inflanuuation. " 

He  proceeds, — "This  idea,  which  was  confirmed  by 
various  obvious  considerations,  led  to  an  immediate 
result, — the  possibility  of  constructing  a  lamp  in  which 
the  coohng  powers  of  the  azote  or  carbotuc  acid  formed 
by  the  combustion,  or  the  cooling  power  of  the  aper- 
s5 
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tune  through  which  the  ah  entered  and  made  its  exit* 
should  prevent  the  communication  of  ezplonon." 

Pitwecuting  this  idea,  after  vuioui  trialB,  he  ver^ 
soon  attained  the  object  of  hia  wishes,  and  effected  moie 
thaa  Uie  most  sanguine  imaginatioo  could  have  antici- 
pated t  more,  indeed,  than  could  resonably  have  been 
supposed  possible  A  priori.  And  this  vras  the  invention 
of  the  safety  lamp, — a  cage  of  wire-gauze,  which  actually 
made  prisoner  the  flame  of  the  fire-damp,  and  in  its 
prison  consumed  it ;  and  whilst  it  confined  the  danger* 
ons  explosive  flame,  it  pennitted  air  to  pass  and  light  to 
escape ;  and  though,  from  the  oombustion  of  the  fire- 
damp, the  cage  might  become  red-hot,  yet  sdll  it  acted 
the  part  of  a  va&Vf  lamp,  and  restruned  the  flamii^ 
element  within  its  narrow  bounds,  simply  by  presentiiig 
a  sur&ce  of  net-work,  the  temperature  of  which,  under 
ordiuary  circumstances,*  the  imprisoned  flame  was  not 
capable  of  raising  to  a  height  requited  to  explode  either 
the  fire-damp  vritbout,  or  to  allow  the  fl^ne  kindled 
vrithin  to  pass  unextinguished 

"  This  is  exactly  such  a  case  as  we  should  choose  to 
place  before  Bacon,  were  he  to  revisit  the  earth,  in  order 
to  give  him,  in  a  small  compass,  an  idea  of  the  advance- 
ment which  philosophy  has  made,  since  the  time  when 
he  had  pointed  out  to  her  the  route  which  she  ought  to 
pursue."  Thus  writes  Mr.  Playfair,  in  his  admiraUe 
remarks  on  the  safety  lamp  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
for  Feb.  1818,  having  previously  remarked  that  *  Bacon 


*  Wheo  the  nniitiul  circamitaDce  of  bo  ernptioD  of  gas  In  a  Btrong 
current  ocean  In  •  mine,  or  when  the  explosive  atmosphere  of  a  mine  i> 
unnmally  agitated,  then  for  aeenrlty,  the  lamp  Teqnlres  to  be  used  with 
certain  precautions,  as  pointed  out  and  strongly  inuated  on  by  my 
brother,  in  the  work  Just  referred  to— (Vide  Op.  dt.  pp.  136,  and  seq., 
and  lAB) — precautloni,  moat  easily  taken,  without  the  aid  of  any 
additional  apparatus. 
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ooold  Mj  with  truth,  at  the  time  when  he  vrote,  that 
science  could  hardly  boast  of  a  mugle  ezperiment  vhich 
had  aerred  to  increase  the  power,  to  diminiab  the  suffer- 
ing, or  to  augment  the  happiness  of  mankind.  '  Jam 
per  tot  aonorum  spatia,  viz  unum  ezperimentum  addnci 
potest  quod  ad  homiuom  statum  lerandum  et  juTaodmn 
q>ectat,  et  philosophise  speculationibus  ac  dc^;matibns, 
oeve  acceptum  reftrri  pos^L'  The  great  use  of  an 
immediate  and  ccmstast  appeal  to  experiment,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "cannot  be  better  erinced  than  in  this  example. 
The  result  is  as  wonderiiil  as  it  is  important  An  invi- 
sible and  impalpable  barrier  made  efiectual  against  a 
fiwce  the  most  violent  and  irresistible  in  its  operations ; 
and  a  power,  that  in.  its  tremendous  effects  seemed  to 
emulate  the  lightning  and  the  earthquake,  confined 
within  a  narrow  space,  and  shut  up  in  a  net  of  the  most 
slender  texture, —  are  &cta  which  most  excite  a  degree 
of  wonder  and  astonishment,  from  which  neither  igno- 
rance nor  wisdom  can  defend  the  beholder.  When  to 
this  we  add  the  beneficial  consequences  aod  the  saving 
of  the  lives  of  men,  and  consider  that  the  efl^cts  are  to 
remun  as  long  as  coal  continues  to  be  dug  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  it  may  friiriy  be  said  that  there  is 
hardly  in  the  whde  compass  of  art  or  science  a  single 
invention  of  which  one  would  rather  wish  to  be  ^e 
author.  It  is  litUe  that  the  highest  pnuse,  and  tliat 
even  the  voice  of  national  gratitude,  when  most  strongly 
expressed,  can  add  to  the  happiness  of  one  who  is  con- 
stnous  of  having  done  such  a  service  to  his  fellow  men. 
We  hope,  however,  that  some  distinguished  mark  of 
such  gratitude  will  not  be  wanting  to  a  person  who,  by 
disarming  one  of  the  most  powerfrd  agents  of  destruc- 
tion, has  so  well  merited  a  civic  crown.  In  this,  indeed, 
the  honour  of  the  giver  is  more  interested  than  the 
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receiver.  The  Utter  may  not  admit  of  much  increase ; 
but  it  nevertheless  becomes  those  who  administer  the 
affiUTS  of  a  free  people,  to  show  themselves  gratefiil  for 
benefits  conferred,  even  on  the  humblest  and  most  ob- 
scure of  their  fellow  citizens." 

The  acknowledgments  which  were  made  to  him  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  grateful  feeling  expressed, — 
though  not  in  the  nadooal  manner,  Mr.  PUyfur  had 
hoped,  were  as  highly  complimentary  as  possible, 
being  chiefly  from  the  parties  themselves  concerned — 
the  coal-owners.  He  received  letters  of  thanks  from 
various  individuals,  and  from  the  united  colliers  of 
Whitehaven ;  a  vote  of  thanks  fix)m  the  coal  trade  of 
the  north  of  England, — of  the  grand  jury  of  Durham, — 
and  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Mons.  And  be- 
sides thanks,  as  a  permanent  mark  of  their  obligations, 
he  was  presented  with  a  service  of  plate  of  the  value  of 
£2,500,*  at  a  public  dinner  given  to  him  at  Newcastle 
on  the  11th  October,  1817,  at  which  Mr.  Lambton, 
now  Earl  of  Durham,  presided.  His  address  on  pre- 
senting the  plate,  and  the  answer  returned,  will  always,  I 
apprehend,  be  read  with  interest,  both  on  account  of  the 
individuals  concerned,  and  the  time,  and  the  occasion, — 
keeping  in  mind  Mr.  Playfair's  remarks, — and  the 
freshness  and  truth  of  feeling  which  must  then  have 
prevuled. 

*  The  foUowIiig  inscrlptiDD  nu  Inscribed  on  the  centre  piece ;  — 

"  HBWCA9TLB-rP0N-TTIlB,  1817. 


DndeTDcatb  were  the  sabscriben'  name 
"The  Dake  of  North umberlaad. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durbam. 
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"  Sir  Humphry,  —  It  now  becomes  my  duty  to 
fiilfil  the  object  of  the  meeting,  in  presenting  to  you 
ihia  service  of  plate,  fixjm  the  coal  owners  of  the  Tyne 
ajod  Wear,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  ibr  the 
services  you  have  rendered  to  them  and  to  humanity.    . 

"  Your  brilliant  genius,  which  has  been  so  long  em- 
ployed in  an  unparalleled  manner,  in  extending  the 

lite  Dean  Kod  CbM^ter  of  DaTham. 
Sir  Balph  Noel,  But. 
John  Geo.  Lambton,  Esq.  H.P. 
"Hiomas  H.  Graham,  Esq. 
Qeorge  SilveHop,  Esq. 
DiioD  Brown,  Eaq. 

Matthew  Rnesell,  Eaq.  Waila  End  Colliery. 
Ownera  of  Hebbum  Colliery. 
Ovnert  of  Perc;  Main  Colliery- 
Owners  of  HeatoD  Colliery. 
Ownen  of  Janow  Colliery. 
Samoel  WiUlonu,  Esq.  &  Co.  Cox  Lodge  Colliery. 
Owners  of  Fewden  Colliery. 
OwoeiB  of  Manor  Walls  End  Colliery. 
Owners  of  Townley  M^  Colliery. 
Ownera  of  Sheriff  HiQ  Colliery. 
Ownera  of  Boswlch  Uaiu  Colliery. 
Ownera  of  Benwell  Colliery. 
Ownera  of  Pontop  Colliery. 
Wm.  H.  Pitt,  Esq.  TanOeld  Moor  Colliery. 
Christopher  Blackett,  Esq.  Wylom  Colliery. 
Ownera  of  Welbottle  Colliery. 
Ownera  of  Hartley  Colliery. 
Ownera  of  Olowlck  Colliery. 
Morton  J.  Daildson,  Esq.  Beamish  Colliery. 
John  Oeorge  Lambton,  Esq.  M.P.  Lambton  Colliery. 
Lady  Frances  Anne  Vane  Tempest,  Eden  M^n  Colliery. 
Warren  Maude  Lamb,  Esq. 
Mr.  William  Btabant,  Jun.  TaUeld  Colliery. 
J.  D.  Nesliam,  Eaq.  &  Co.  Neaham  Main  Colliery. 
Matthew  JtusseU  &  Co.  WasUngton  New  Colliery. 
John  Carr,  E«q.  Oietone  Colliery. 
Hr.  Joha  Humble,  Leefleld  Colliery." 
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boundaries  of  chemical  knowledge,  never  accomplished 
a  higher  object,  nor  obtiuned  a  oobter  triumph. 

"  You  had  to  contend  with  an  element  of  destruction 
which  seemed  oncontroUable  by  human  power ;  which 
not  only  rendered  the  proper^  of  the  coal  owner  in- 
secure, but  kept  him  in  perpetual  alarm  for  the  safety 
<^  the  intrepid  miner  in  his  service,  and  often  exhi- 
bited to  him  the  most  appalling  scenes  of  death  and 
heart-sickening  misery. 

"  Ton  have  increased  the  value  of  an  important 
branch  of  productive  industry ;  and,  what  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance,  you  have  contributed  to  preserve 
the  lives  and  persons  of  multitudes  of  yotir  fellow* 
creatures. 

"  It  is  now  nearly  two  years  that  your  safety-lamp 
has  been  used  by  hundreds  of  miners,  in  the  most 
dangerous  recesses  of  the  earth,  and  under  the  most 
tiying  circumstances.  Not  a  single  failure  has  oc- 
curred ;  its  absolute  security  is  demonstrated.  I  have, 
indeed,  deeply  to  lament  more  than  one  catastrophe, 
produced  by  fool-hardiness  and  ignorance,  in  neglect- 
ing to  use  the  sa&-^ard  you  have  suppUed;  but  these 
dreadful  accidents,  even,  if  possible,  exalt  its  im- 
portance. 

"  If  your  &me  had  needed  any  thing  to  make  it 
inmiortal,  this  discovery  alone  would  have  carried  it 
down  to  future  ages,  and  connected  it  with  benefits 
and  blessings. 

"  Receive,  Sir  Humphry,  this  permanent  memorial 
of  our  profound  respect  and  high  admiration ;  a  testi- 
mony, we  trust,  equally  honourable  to  you  and  to  us. 
We  hope  you  will  have  as  much  pleasure  in  receiving 
as  we  feel  in  ofiering  it.  Long  may  you  live  to  use  it ; 
long  may  you  live  to  pursue  your  splendid  career  of 
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Bcientiflc  discorerj,  and  to  give  new  cliunu  to  die  gro- 
titade  and  prai0e  of  the  world  F 

He  replied : — 

"  Geotlemen,  I  ieel  it  impoesible  to  reply,  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  to  the  very  eloqnait  and  flattering 
addrees  of  your  diatiagniBhed  chairman.  Eloquence, 
or  even  accuracy  of  Isngoage,  is  incompatible  with 
strong  feeling ;  and  on  an  occasion  Uke  the  present,  yon 
will  give  me  credit  for  no  email  degree  of  emotion. 

'*  I  bare  been  informed  that  my  labotuv  have  been 
useM  to  an  important  branch  of  human  indiutry  con- 
nected with  our  arts,  our  manuiactures,  commerce,  and 
natitMial  wealth.  To  learn  this  from  such  practical 
authority,  ia  the  highest  gratificatioa  to  a  person  whose 
ardent  desire  has  always  been  to  apply  science  to  pur- 
poses of  utiUty. 

"  It  has  been  also  stated,  that  the  invention  which 
you  are  this  day  bo  highly  honouring  has  been  eub- 
sement  to  the  preservation  of  the  lives  and  persons 
of  a  most  useful  and  laborious  class  of  men :  this,  coming 
from  your  own  knowledge,  founded  upon  such  ample 
experience,  affords  me  a  pleasure  still  more  exalted; 
fer  the  highest  ambition  of  my  life  has  been  to  deserve 
the  name  of  a  friend  to  humanity. 

"  To  crown  all,  you  have,  as  it  were,  embodied  these 
sentiments  in  a  permanent  and  magnificent  memorial 
of  your  good  opinion.  I  can  make  only  imperfect  and 
inadequate  efforts  to  thank  you. 

"  Under  all  circumstances  of  my  future  life,  the  re- 
collection of  this  day  will  warm  my  heart ;  and  this 
noble  expression  of  your  kindness  will  awaken  my  grar 
titnde  to  the  latest  moment  of  my  existence." 

And  on  sitting  down  his  health  having  been  drunk 
with  "three  times  three,"  he  spoke  as  £  " 
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"  Gentlemen,  I  am  overpowered  by  these  reiterated 
proo&  of  your  approbation.  You  have  overrated  my 
merits.  My  euccese  in  yonr  cause  must  be  attributed 
to  my  having  follovred  the  path  of  experiment  and 
induction  discovered  by  philosophers  who  have  pre- 
ceded me :  vrillingly  would  I  divide  your  plaudits  with 
other  men  of  science,  and  claim  much  for  the  general 
glory  of  scientific  discovery  in  a  long  course  of  ages. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  might  dwell  at  some  length  upon 
the  great  increase  of  wealth  and  power  to  the  country 
within  the  last  half  century,  by  scientiBc  invention, 
which  never  could  have  existed  without  coal  mines :  I 
shall  refer  only  to  the  improvement  in  the  potteries,  to 
the  steam-engine,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  gas-lights. 

"What  an  immense  impulse  has  the  steam-engine 
given  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  t  How  much  has 
it  diminished  labour,  and  increased  the  real  strength  of 
the  country,  iar  beyond  a  mere  increase  of  population! 
By  giving  fecilities  to  a  number  of  other  inventions,  it 
has  produced  even  a  moral  effect,  in  rendering  capital 
necessaiy  for  the  perfection  of  labour,  credit  essential  to 
capital,  and  ingenuity  and  mental  energy  a  secure  and 
dignified  species  of  property. 

"  Science,  gentlemen,  ia  of  infinitely  more  importance 
to  a  state  than  may  at  first  sight  appear  possible ;  for  no 
source  of  wealth  and  power  can  be  entirely  independ- 
ent of  it ;  and  no  class  of  men  are  so  well  able  to  appre- 
ciate its  advantages  as  that  to  which  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing myselC  You  have  not  only  derived  from  it  the 
means  of  raising  your  subterraneous  wealth,  but  those 
also  of  rendering  it  aviulable  to  the  pubUc. 

"  Science  alone  has  made  pit-coal  such  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  chemist  and  mechanic ;  it  has  made 
the   elements   of   fire   and   water  perform   operotitMis, 
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which  formerly '  demanded  hum&D  labour ;  and  it  has 
converted  the  productions  of  the  earth  into  a  thousand 
new  forms  of  use  and  beau^. 

"  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  observe  in  conclusion, 
that  it  was  in  pursuing  those  methods  of  analogy  and 
experiment,  by  which  mystery  had  become  science,  that 
I  was,  fortunately,  led  to  the  invention  of  the  safety 
lamp.  The  whole  pr<^res3  of  my  researches  has  been 
re^tered  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,' 
in  papers  which  that  illustrious  body  has  honom^  by 
their  biennial  medal,  in  which  I  can  conscientiously 
assert,  that  I  have  grateAilly  acknowledged  even  the 
slightest  hints  or  oSera  of  assistance  which  I  have  re- 
ceived during  their  composition. 

*'  I  state  this,  gentlemen,  not  from  vain^^lory,  but 
on  account  of  certwn  calmnnious  insinuations  which 
have  arisen,  not  in  the  scientific  world — for  to  that  the 
whole  prc^fress  of  my  researches  is  well  known — but  in 
a  colliery.  I  most  ever  treat  these  indnuations  with 
contempt ;  and  after  the  honest  indignation  which  has 
been  expressed  agtuost  them  by  the  coal  owners  in 
general,  I  cannot  feel  any  anxiety  on  the  subject ;  nor 
should  I  have  referred  to  it  at  all,  did  I  not  believe  that 
the  very  persons  amongst  whom  these  insinuations 
originated  were  extensively  benefited  by,  and  were 
constantly  using,  the  invention  they  would  seek  to 
disparage.  I  could  never  have  expected  that  such 
persons  would  have  engaged  their  respectable  connec- 
tions in  mean  attempts  to  impeach  the  ori^nality  of  a 
discovery  given  to  them  in  the  most  disinterested  man- 
ner, and  for  which  no  return  was  required  but  an  honest 
acknowledgment  of  the  benefit,  founded  upon  truth 
and  justice. 

"  I  do  not  envy  them  their  feelings,  particularly  at 
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the  present  moment  I  do  not  wish  to  inquire  into 
their  motires.  I  do  hope,  however,  that  their  conduct 
has  been  prompted  by  ignorance  rathev  than  by  male- 
volence, by  misapprehenuon  rather  than  by  ingratitude. 

"  It  was  a  new  drcumstance  to  me  that  attempts  to 
pieaerve  hnman  life,  and  to  prevent  human  misery, 
should  create  hostile  feelings  in  persons  who  professed 
to  have  similar  objects  in  view. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  had  some  oppoeution,  much 
labour,  and  more  anxiety  during  the  coarse  of  these 
researches ;  but  had  the  opposition,  the  labour,  and  the 
anxiety  been  a  thousand  times  as  great,  the  events  of 
this  day  would  have  been  more  than  a  compensation." 

Besides  ttue  present  from  the  coal  owners,  he  received 
also  a  splendid  silver-gilt  vase  from  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor  himself  expressive  of  his  sentiments  in  re- 
lation to  his  important  discovery;  and  fiirther,  by  his 
own  sovere^,  a  baronetcy  was  conferred  on  him  in 
1818. 

He  was  urged  by  many  of  his  friends  to  take  out  a 
patent  for  the  safety  lamp ;  but  such  a  measure  did  not 
accord  witii  his  feeling  of  propriety, — was  not  suitable 
to  his  views  of  the  dignity  of  scieuce :  he  preferred 
making  it  a  fpft  to  his  country.  Mr.  Buddie,  than  whom 
no  one  could  more  justly  appreciate  the  value  of  his 
invention,  was,  as  he  himself  states,  one  of  these  fi^ends.* 

*  If  a  patent  could  luTe  Mcored  a  iLDlforiii  and  correct  oanitmcliiui 
«f  the  talety  lamp.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  give  hia  Inven- 
tion the  adTaatsge  of  nieh  a  protection  gainst  oonnterfeitt,  merd; 
with  a  Tlew  to  the  pnbllc  good,  and  for  the  sake  of  bamMiit;;  for  I 
have  been  well  informed  that  In  too  manj  inatancee  the  proprietor*  of 
eolUerte*,  intent  on  a  miieral>le  economy,  have  procured  and  employed 
eh«ap  lampe,  of  donbtfol  safety,  made  by  uniafbnned  artitta,  ignorant 
of  the  true  principle  on  which  tlie  safety  of  the  InTentiou  depends. 
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''I^ltf^lie  Bsys,  "that  he  did  not  contemplMe  any 
pecuniar;,  reward ;  aud  in  a  private  conTetsation,  I  r»< 
moDStrated  irith  him  on  the  eulijecL  I  sud^  'You 
mi^t  as  well  have  seemed  this  inyention  bj  a  patent, 
and  received  your  fire  or  ten  thousmid  aryear  from  it.' 
The  reply  of  this  great  and  luAle-imnded  mao  was  — 
*'No  I  my  good  Mesid,  I  never  thought  o{  such  a  thing : 
my  BoIe  object  was  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanly ;  and 
if  I  have  socoeeded,  I  am  amply  rewarded  in  the  grati- 
fyitig  reflection  of  having  done  so.'  I  expostulated 
(Mr.  Buddie  continues),  saying  his  idea  was  much  too 
plulosophjc  and  refined  for  the  occasion.  He  rephed, 
'  I  have  enough  for  all  my  views  and  purposes :  more 
wealth  might  be  troublesome,  and  distract  my  attention 
from  those  pursuits  in  which  I  delight  More  wealth,' 
he  added,  'could  not  increase  either  my  &me  or  mj 
happiness.  It  might  undoubtedly  enable  me  to  put 
four  horses  to  my  carriage ;  but  what  would  it  avail  me 
to  have  it  said  that  Sir  Humphry  drives  his  carriage  and 
four?"' 

Such  a  successful  result  as  the  safely  lamp  and  triumph 
of  experimental  science  over  difficulties  so  fomudable, 
and  at  first  view,  and  to  common  observation,  apparently 
unconquerable,  would  have  more  than  satisfied  ordinary 
minds ;  hia  mind  was  rather  stimulated  by  it  to  fresh 
exertion ;  and,  without  stop,  he  engaged  in  a  new  series 
of  labours  relating  to  the  nature  of  flame,  —  which  he 

Imtonees  of  this  kind  are  related  by  wme  of  tbe  iritnenea,  vbo  gave 
etideooe  befbre  tb«  Sdect  Committee  of  the  House  of  CommoM  »ip- 
pointed  to  inquire  Into  acddenti  io  mines  la  1830.  Tlini,  at  page  83, 
Dr.  Clanny  m;b,  "  Id  aome  of  tlie  more  extenaive  mines,  there  are 
tome  men  empkiTed  In  making  these  bmp*,  and  Tery  lofeflor  ones  tfaey 
•re,  in  many  instmen ;"  and,  to  which  tie  attribotea  "  aeddenta  ottaer- 
wlw  miaccoanted  for."  Hr.  S.  Wood  and  Hr.  Q.  Johoaon  bear  teitl- 
mony  to  the  same  effect 
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pioeecuted  with  the  same  zeal,  uid  toade  diacoveriea, 
not  indeed  so  importaQt  to  society  as  the  former, 
but  ahnoet  as  curious,  unexpected,  and  extraordinaiy, 
and  hardly  less  important  in  relatiuo  to  science, 
—  and  which  led  to  the  last  improvement  which  he 
made  in  the  safety  lamp.  This  improvement  was  the 
addition  of  a  means  of  giving  Ught  in  an  atmosphere 
too  foul  for  vivid  combustion  and  the  production  of 
flame,  by  introducing  a  small  cage  or  spiral  of  platinum 
wire  just  above  the  wick  of  the  lamp.  This  had  the 
marvellous  effect  of  occasioning  the  combination  of  the 
inflammable  lur  with  oxygen,  or  its  combustion  at  a 
temperature  only  sufiiciently  high  to  make  the  platinum 
luminous, — not  Bu£Sciently  high  to  have  this  eflect  on 
the  volatile  products  of  the  combustion ;  or,  in  other 
words,  produce  flame.  Thus  improved,  the  miner  with 
the  safety  lamp  might  woric  in  any  part  of  the  mine 
where  life  could  be  supported,  and  have  the  advantage 
of  a  steady  though  feeble  light 

I  shall  here  pause  and  give  a  selection  of  his  thoughts 
and  views  on  various  matters,  which  are  scattered 
through  his  note-books  kept  during  this  period  of  his 
life. 

*'  Persons  of  very  exalted  talents  and  virtues  may  be 
8ud  to  derive  their  patent  of  nobUity  directly  from 
Godj  and  their  titles  are  not  registered  in  perishable 
court  calendars,  but  written  in  the  great  liistories  of 
Nature  or  of  Man." 

"Those  brilliant  and  poetical  works  in  which  enthu- 
siasm takes  place  of  reason,  and  in  which  the  human 
intellect  exhausts  itself,  as  it  were,  in  imagination  and 
fechng,  resemble  monstrous  flowers,  brilhant  and  odorous, 
but  affording  no  materials  of  re-production." 
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"  Men  Toloe  most  whitt  is  obtained  with  most  diffi- 
cult and  what  is  most  uDCommoD ;  and  certain  ancient 
superetitions  have  given  an  air  of  sanctity  and  venera- 
tion to  trifles,  so  that  in  the  world  things  are  hardly  ever 
valued  according  to  their  real  worth.  A  moss-grown 
stone  hallowed  by  some  monkish  legend  is  often  adored, 
whilst  a  god  pn>duced  by  the  genius  of  Phidias  is 
neglected." 

"  To  look  for  moral  codes  and  political  axioms  in 
works  of  a  certfun  description,  would  be  to  look  for 
the  ancient  history  of  nations  in  their  mythology ;  and 
to  endeavour  to  trace  the  form  and  the  laws  of  the 
motions  of  the  sun  in  the  clouds  surrounding  him  at 
sunset." 

"We  see  the  healthy  activity  and  the  happiness  of 
social  Ufe  with  litde  or  no  interest ;  but  we  are  awakened 
by  discordant  states  of  it,  and  by  all  the  forms  of  miseiy. 
Those  who  confer  benefits  of  the  highest  kind  are 
neglected,  whilst  the  persons  who  have  most  contributed 
to  the  misery  of  individuals  are  often  exalted  to  the 
highest  rank.  An  Attila,  or  a  Genghiz  Khan  in 
miniature,  are  not  uncommon.  The  dew  descends 
fix>m  heaven,  the  sunbeam  kindles  life  where  it  fells; 
but  they  are  neglected ;  the  earthquake,  the  volcano, 
and  the  tempest  are  re^pstered :  yet  in  our  annals  the 
quiet  permanency  of  beneiactions  is  well  contrasted 
with  the  feverish  transiency  of  the  great  and  the 
terrible," 

Of  the  French  at  their  revolution  he  writes, — "  They 
did  not,  like  the  English  patriots,  kindle  a  sacred  flame 
of  liberty  by  the  light  of  which  they  read  their  ancient 
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law ;  but  tbej  kindled  a  devonring  flame  of  anarchy, 
calling  it  a  6re  of  liber^,  and  fed  it  widi  idl  that  was 
sacred  in  dieir  religion  and  their  law }  and  after  havii^ 
burnt  the  records  of  their  feitb,  they  frantically  danced 
round  it,  like  a  tuition  of  savages,  whilst  the  bleached 
and  parched  bones  of  victims  seemed  to  show  that  a 
nation  of  cannibals  had  been  celebrating  a  feast  to 
Moloch." 

« In  minds  of  great  power,  there  is  usually  a  dispo- 
sitioii  to  variety  of  pursnits,  and  they  often  attempt  all 
branches  of  letters  and  science,  and  even  the  imitative 
arts ;  bat  if  they  become  truly  eminent,  it  is  by  devotion 
to  one  object  at  a  time,  or  at  most  two  objects.  This 
sort  of  general  power  is,  lite  a  profuuon  of  blo88(»ns  on 
a  ftuit  tree,  a  symptom  of  health  and  strength ;  but  if 
all  aR  suffered  to  become  fruit,  all  are  feeble  and  bad ; 
if  the  greater  portion  is  destroyed  by  accident  w  art,  the 
remainder  being  properly  nourished  become  healthy, 
large,  and  good." 

"  The  advance  of  years  brings  indifference,  and  at 
tile  same  time  strength  and  steadiness.  The  yonng 
sapling  is  moved  by  every  breeze ;  shoots  forth  its  leaves 
vigorously  when  fevoured  by  dew  and  sunshine ;  but  is 
o&ai  severely  injured,  if  not  destroyed,  by  frosts.  In 
the  mature  tree,  as  the  heartwood  is  covered  by  many 
coatings  of  sapwood,  it  becomes  compressed  and  harder; 
but  thoi^h  it  loses  its  vitality,  it  contributes  to  the 
strength  of  the  vegetable." 

"  It  is  not  that  honoms  are  worth  having,  but  it  is 
punfbl  not  to  have  them.  A  star  gives  consequence  in 
the  eye  of  the  oobuood  world,  and  even  those  people 
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who  most  kfiect  to  despise  socti  external  ugns  of  court 
iartHir  are  often  influenced  by  tfaein.  Honours  are  to 
true  ^ory  what  artificial  lights  are  to  sunsbioe :  they 
attract  those  eyes  thitf^  are  not  fitted  fiw  sunshine.  The 
bat  and  (he  moth  fiy  towards  the  torch,  and  the  ei^le 
toan  towards  the  heavens.  But  it  may  be  amd  of  arli- 
fici^  lights  that  they  are  useful  to  all  eyes ;  and  when 
they  are  intended  to  illumine,  and  not  to  darale,  their 
effect  is  excellent.  Elizabeth  was  very  chary  in  distri- 
bating  her  honours,  and  hence  they  were  valued." 

"  In  general  the  stream  of  court  favour  is  like  a  stream 
in  an  alluvial  coontry :  the  banks  by  which  it  is  to  be 
reached  ore  muddy ;  and  whoever  would  drink  of  the 
waters  must  wade  through  dirt  to  reach  them,  and  itoep 
for  his  dianght." 

"  Our  ministeis  attribute  to  theoiselves,  to  their  coun- 
cils and  plans,  the  down&ll  of  Bonaparte ;  the  Romish 
priests  consider  it  as  owing  to  their  prayers  and  ana- 
themas. Certiunly  a  pious  man,  who  reguds  Heaven  as 
influenced  by  prayer,  may  find  more  reason  in  the  last 
than  in  the  first ;  for  our  ministers  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  frost  of  Smolensko,  or  with  Bonaparte's 
obstinacy  aAer  be  had  driven  the  allies  from  Troyes; 
and  before  that  Lord  Castlere^h  would  have  signed  a 
peace,  which  would  have  offered  breathing  time  to  a 
man  whose  life  was  pledged  for  empire,  and  whose  path 
to  empire  was  the  destruction  of  Britain." 

"It  is  better  to  deserve  honours  and  not  to  have  them, 
than  to  have  them  and  not  deserve  them," 

"  Pride  makes  men  entertaining  only  to  themselves ; 
vanity  makes  them  entertaining  to  others." 
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"  It  IB  io  society  ae  in  nature — not  the  useAil,  but  the 
ornamental,  that  strikes  the  ima^ation.  The  mon- 
strous flower,  which  produces  nothing,  arrests  the  eye ; 
the  modest  and  bumble  germ  of  the  grain,  the  staff  of 
huoian  hie,  is  passed  by  with  neglect :  but  the  one  is  the 
&ncy  of  the  florist,  and  fades,  and  dies,  and  disappears 
for  ever;  the  ot^er  is  propagated  &om  generati<s)  to 
generation,  eternal  in  its  use." 

"  The  brilliant  decorations  which  ornament  the  courts 
of  Europe,  those  lights  &om  mock  suns  and  stars,  are 
the  creations  of  a  moment ;  but  they  cause  more  wonder 
than  the  rays  from  the  real  sun  and  stars.  Men  of  the 
world  look  on  the  ground  for  reflected  lights,  and 
scarcely  ever  raise  their  eyes  above  to  the  lights  in  the 
heavens,  and  to  the  names  that  are  written  there,  which 
are  almost  invisible,  and  have  no  greatness,  save  when 
they  are  seen  throogh  the  telcBCOpe  of  time ;  yet  they 
are  everlasting,  and  are  viewed  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  by  all  people." 

"  Science,  unlike  literature,  is  independent  of  taste  ot 
caprice." 

"  Whoever  wishes  to  enjoy  peace,  and  is  gifted  with 
great  talents,  must  labour  for  posterity.  In  doing  this, 
he  enjoys  all  the  pleasures  of  intellectual  labour,  and  all 
the  desire  arising  from  protracted  hope.  He  feels  no 
envy  nor  jealousy ;  hie  mark  is  loo  iar  distant  to  be 
seen  by  short-sighted  malevolence,  and  therefore  it  is 
never  aimed  at." 

"  To  raise  a  cbesnut  on  the  mountain,  or  a  palm  in 
the  plain,  which  may  afford  shade,  shelter,  and  ftiiit  for 
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generatiotiB  yet  anboiii,  and  which,  if  they  have  once 
fixed  their  roots,  require  no  culture,  b  better  than  to 
raise  annual  flowers  io  a  garden,  which  must  be  watered 
dai]y,  and  in  which  a  cold  wind  may  chill  or  too  ardent 
a  sunshine  may  dry." 

"  The  best  fecutdes  of  man  are  employed  for  fiiturily : 
speaking  is  better  than  acting,"  writing  is  better  than 
speaking.  The  politician  is  a  creature  of  to-day;  the 
philosopher  a  child  of  to-morrow :  the  one  is  like  the 
upper  surface  of  the  water,  changed  by  the  wind,  the 
cloud,  and  the  sunshine ;  the  other  is  like  its  depths, 
always  tranquil  and  unchanged." 

"  Probably  there  is  an  anal<^  in  all  exutaux :  the 
divided  t^  of  the  fish  is  linked  in  a  long  succession  of 
like  objects  with  the  biped  man.  In  the  planetary 
st/gtem  it  is  probable  man  will  be  found  connected  with 
a  higher  intellectual  nature ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
monad,  or  soul,  is  constantly  undei^ing  a  aeries  of 
progressions." 

"  Our  institutions  ma;  be  regarded  as  the  frames  in 
which  the  web  of  social  life  is  woven,  where  the  warp 
of  self-interest  is  crossed  by  the  woof  of  feeling  and 
reason,  and  in  which  the  coloured  or  figured  threads 
may  be  regarded  as  those  of  sentiment;  and  so  a  staff 
is  framed,  not  only  strong  but  likewise  briUiant," 

"  When  yoimg  shoots  grow  on  a  rotten  trunk,  the 
only  way  to  save  them  is  to  detach  them,  Anak^ — 
rotten  aristocracies  and  governments,  and  young  and, 
vigorous  life  amongst  the  people." 

*  Thtt  U,  theatrical  acUiig. 

VOU  I.  L 
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"  The  works  of  scientific  men  are  like  the  atoms  of 
gold,  of  sapphire  and  diamonds,  that  exist  in  a  moun- 
tain ;  they  form  no  perceptible  part  of  the  mass  of  the 
movintain ;  they  are  neglected  and  unknown  when  it  is 
entire ;  they  are  covered  with  vegetable  mould,  and  bj 
forests.  But  when  time  has  sapped  its  foundation — 
when  its  &agroents  are  scattered  abroad  by  the  elements, 
and  its  decayed  materials  carried  down  by  rivers,  then 
tliey  glitter,  and  are  found;  then  their  immortality  is 
known,  and  they  are  employed  to  ornament  the  diadems 
of  emperors  and  the  sceptres  of  kings.  They  press 
under  them  the  brows  of  majesty.  They  lie  too  deep 
to  be  readily  foimd.  When  sovereigns  are  at  the 
expense  of  dicing  out  these  riches,  they  are  repaid  by 
seeinf^  them  gems  in  their  crowns;  and  they  shine 
imperishable,  independent  of  their  greatness  and  glory." 

"  The  aspirations  for  immortality  are  movements  of 
the  mind  similar  to  those  which  the  bird  makes  with  its 
wings  before  they  are  fiuniished  with  feathers." 

"  How  much  increase  of  riches, — coal  mines,  mineral 
treasures,  increase  of  health  by  ventilatiou,  draining, 
&c. — increase  of  strength  by  gunpowder,  steam-engine, 
&c.,  characterise  modem  times  1  These  are  imperish- 
able. The  strength  of  armies  will  pass  away.  It  is  not 
the  thundepfltorm  and  the  whirlwind,  but  the  dews,  the 
nun,  and  the  sunshine,  that  fertilize  the  earth." 

"  God  governs  man  by  the  simplest  and  most  bene- 
volent means, — hope  and  fear.  Ilie  powers  and  affec- 
tions of  life  cling  even  to  the  rudest  and  most  turbulent 
characters,  and  the  deeper  we  examine  the  more  they 
are  found.     Thus,  though  the  surfiice  of  the  rock  in  the 
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stonny  sea  and  most  rapid  torrent  is  bare ;  yet  below 
'  the  surface  it  is  covered  with  vegetation,  fed  by  the 
ragtng  and  foaming  waters." 

"  Beware  of  too  much  proBperitj  and  popularity. 
Life  is  made  up  of  mixed  passages — dark  and  bright, 
sunshine  and  gloom.  The  unnatural  and  excessive 
greatness  of  fortune  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  and  Napo- 
Icon;— the  first  died  after  divine  honours  were  paid 
him ;  the  second  gained  empire,  the  consummation  of 
his  ambition,  and  lost  his  life  immediately ;  the  third, 
from  a  private  individual,  became  master  of  continental 
Europe,  and  aUicd  to  the  oldest  dynasty,  and  after  his 
elevation  his  fortune  immediately  began  to  &11.  Even 
in  private  Ufe,  too  much  prosperity  either  injures  the 
moral  man  and  occasions  conduct  which  ends  in  suiFer- 
ing,  or  is  accompanied  by  the  workings  of  the  envy, 
calumny,  and  malevolence  of  others.  These  circum- 
stances ought  to  reconcile  us  to  calumny,  envy,  and 
misrepresentation.  The  universal  voice  of  fame,  popu- 
larity, honour,  &c.,  belong  only  to  the  dead  or  the 
dying.  See  the  beautifiil  lines  on  Pope, — 
'  That  day,  Tor  come  it  moat, — 
Tlut  day  shall  ire  lament  to  see,  Ac.'  " 

"  In  the  exercise  of  intellectual  power  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  enjoyment,  which  has  compensated  for  the 
neglect,  persecution,  and  imprisonment  of  the  greatest 
men — Galileo,  Rt^r  Bacon,"  &c. 

"  We  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  plan  or  scheme  of 
the  universe,  but  we  believe  there  is  a  plan.  Conse- 
quently, events  may  in  &ct  have  a  connection  which 
appear  to  us  the  most  unconnected  and  remote.     If  the 
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popular  and  aati-pliilosophical  view  of  omens,  pn^hedea, 
and  prodigies  be  correct,  Uiis  ia  the  only  philosophical 
solutioD  that  can  be  given.  The  apparent  ravings  of 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  respecting  the  Mackenzie  family, 
have  no  natural  connection  vith  the  remariiable  event 
of  which  I  am  an  historical  witness ;  no  more  than  the 
rattling  of  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  at  an  inn  door  with 
the  death  of  poultry,  which,  however,  we  know  is  the 
remote  cause.  The  chickens  can  as  much  tathom  this, 
as  we  can  the  mysteries  of  our  being  and  nature." 

"  Human  life  may  be  compared  to  monntun  scenery 
in  a  cloudy  and  windy  day,  when  the  clouds  cover  more 
sky  than  is  open.  We  wonder  at  the  bright  light, 
travelling  rapidly  along  the  sur&ce  of  the  mount^n, 
and  while  we  wonder  it  is  gone.  Now  the  distances 
appear  In  light,  and  now  in  shade;  and  parts  of  the 
hotizon  of  futurity  are  bright  in  sunshine,  and  others 
dark  in  gloom.  The  hopes  that  we  have  with  respect 
to  another  state  of  exbtence  may  be  compared  to  the 
reflecUons  that  we  see  in  the  sky,  when  we  ourselves 
are  in  gloom,  from  a  distant  sunny  country.  We  are 
conscious  that  there  is  a  lighted  surface  in  sunshine, 
though  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  sotute  of  it." 

"  Oiu:  histories  of  past  events  are  somewhat  like  the 
wrecks  upon  the  sea>beach :  things  are  oflen  thrown 
up  because  they  happen  to  be  light,  or  because  they 
have  been  entangled  in  sea-weed;  i.  e.  facts  are  pre- 
served which  suit  the  temper  or  party  of  a  parUcuIar 
historian." 

"  The  coming  of  the  blast  is  shown  by  the  noise  of 
the  distant  wood.      The  philosopher  knows  that  vibra- 
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done  in  the  air  travel  infinitely  quicker  than  its  cur- 
rents; and  to  him  the  circumstance  is  a  scientific  prin- 
ciple, whilst  to  the  savage  it  is  only  a  vague  omen.  So 
omens  of  every  kind,  if  we  could  trace  the  long  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  would  be  either  naturally  associated 
symptoms  or  causes." 

"  To  infinite  wisdom  the  past,  present,  and  the  fiiture 
are  alike ;  and  gleams  of  that  wisdom  are  sometimes 
bestowed  upon  the  meanest  and  most  insignificant 
beings.  Vultures  assemble  where  battles  are  to  be 
fought,  and  the  carrion  fly  buzsed  round  Buckii^ham 
before  he  received  the  blow  of  the  assassin." 

"  Believing  in  a  present  Deity. — I  think  we  can  hardly 
avoid  referring  instinct  to  his  immediate  influence,  and, 
of  course,  the  particular  case  is  involved." 

"In  the  b^;inning  of  all  pursuits,  sympathy,  or  a 
desire  of  obtaining  the  approbation,  or  respect,  or  ad- 
miration of  our  fellow-men,  has  the  greatest  influence 
over  the  mind;  thus  we  himt,  and  fish,  and  shoot  in 
society,  and  glory  in  success :  at  last,  however,  the  pur- 
suit itself  becomes  abstracted ;  and  this  is  fortunate, 
for  we  leam  how  selfish  human  nature  is  as  we  grow 
older." 

"  The  miser  knows  that  money  is  power,  and  that  it 
represents  almost  all  that  is  sought  for,  desired,  and 
envied  by  mankind,  and  he  is  perfectly  happy  in  in- 
creasing his  latent  power ;  yet  in  reality  he  is  as  absurd 
as  the  man  who  should  pass  his  life  in  accumulating 
gunpowder,  because  it  is  the  instrument  by  which 
battles  are  won." 
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"May  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  moofids  or  spi- 
ritual gertDB  which  animate  or  create  organic  forms 
have  no  relation  to  space,  and  peas  from  systems  to 
systems,  wholly  unlike  matter,  which  is  limited  to  its 
own  gravitating  sphere  ?  Is  not  light  the  iirst  envelope 
of  the  monads,  and  may  not  my  earliest  hypothesis  be 
true?" 

"  What  b  true  with  respect  to  matter  will  probably 
with  respect  to  epint  be  absolutely  &lse,  as  supposing 
orgaoization  only  the  link  or  substratum  of  thought: 
all  analogies  will  fail  us  from  gross  matter  applied  to 
light.*'  

"Is  there  not  a  monad,  or  one  perceptive  atom  or 
principle,  which  plays,  as  it  were,  round  different  ar- 
rangements in  the  br^,  and  which  acts  in  its  own  httle 
world,  as  the  great  diffiisive  monad  does  in  the  uni- 
verse ?  But  how  iar  beyond  our  power  of  conception  ! 
how  we  are  lost  I  and  how  infinitely  little  of  man  and 
his  thoughts  becomes  most  evident  I " 

"  Men  who  have  considered  nature  only  by  what  is 
visible,  and  who  find  in  the  forms  and  eneigtcs  of 
matter  the  generation  of  thought,  are  like  children, 
who  may  consider  the  motion  and  action  of  a  steam 
engine  as  produced  by  solid  matter;  ignorant  of  the 
elements  of  fire  and  water,  which  are  the  immediate 
cause  of  its  activity,  or  of  the  physical  discoveries  of 
human  intelligence  by  which  the  combinations  produc- 
ing it  were  made." 

"  What  is  the  instinct  of  animals  but  an  immediate 
revelation  ?  and  thcj  have  more  insdnct  in  proportion 
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as  they  have  leas  reason.  In  the  in&ncy  of  human 
society,  man  being  a  more  perfect  animal  required  more 
moral  instinctt  or  rereUtions  to  preserve  his  social 
existence.  Now,  even  the  rudest  people  are  accessible 
to  the  more  civilized,  and  special  revelations  are  no 
longer  necessary. 

"  It  is  quite  certain  that  in  these  revelations  no  new 
ideas  were  given,  and  no.  new  impressions  received ; 
even  the  supposed  presence  of  Deity  may  have  been  an 
imagination  of  a  human  form,  and  the  miracles  delu- 
sions of  the  human  mind,  though  clearly  disposed  to 
these  delusions  by  the  existence  of  the  instinct ;  and 
this,  indeed,  is  in  accordance  with  the  divine  wisdom 
and  power,  as  it  is  much  more  easy  for  mind  to  produce 
an  ideal  conviction  of  satisfied  appetite,  than  to  create 
a  new  quantity  of  matter,  which  must  have  been  the 
case,  if  the  few  small  loaves  and  fishes  had  been  sufii- 
cient  to  satisfy  the  multitude  in  the  wilderness." 

*'If  we  suppose  very  high  pressure,  even  organic 
compounds  may  exist  under  circumstances  which  would 
appear  incompatible  with  them.  If  we  suppose  an 
aqueous  vapour  atmosphere  swimming  above  our  com- 
mon atmosphere,  and  weighing  a  hundred  times  as 
much,  and  our  atmosphere  heated  so  highly  that  the 
pressure  made  it  exactly  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
it  now  is,  limestone  might  be  fluid,  and  yet  animals  live 
in  water;  because  their  decomposition  would  not  be 
more  certain  than  it  now  is,  and  there  would  be  very 
little  difference  in  the  snr^e,  except  in  the  fluidity  of 
certdn  forms  of  matter,  the  extensive  atmosphere,  and 
the  self-shining  character  of  the  globe. 

"The  force  of  attraction  being  so  great  in  the  sun,  no 
decomposition  or  changes  could  take  place,  if  there  was 
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not  some  compensating  relative  enei^ ;  so  that  if  it  be 
composed  of  matter  like  our  earth,  hfe  could  not 
exist  upon  it,  unless  its  temperature  were  reiy  ele- 
vated. The  planets  moat  distant  from  the  sun  aie 
larger,  but  composed  of  lighter  matter  probably ;  for  the 
same  reason,  it  may  be  a  matter  more  susceptible  of  ex- 
pansion from  beat." 


"  RELIGION. — INSTINCT. 
"  With  respect  to  my  ideas  of  revelation  or  instinct, 
it  b  easy  for  the  Supreme  Intell^nce  to  form  a  think- 
ing being  such  as  Newton,  as  a  crystal,  without  the 
slow  process  of  generation  of  body  or  mind." 

"  Adam's  first  inspiration  transmitted  to  his  o6spring. 
— Religious  instincts  may  be  hereditary, — moral  excel- 
loncies  and  physical,  as  well  as  defects  or  A 
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"  The  quality,  disease,  or  virtue  of  inspiration  may  be 
dormant  in  many  generations,  and  yet  appear  again,  as 
in  the  case  of  animals  with  instincts  destroyed  by  do- 
mestication, and  in  insanity,  gout,  &&,  which  sleep  for 
three  or  four  generaUons." 

"  Is  not  the  want  of  a  religious  instinct  tn  the  New 
Hollanders  a  proof  that  they  are  a  distinct  creation,  as 
the  kangaroo  and  OmithorhyDchus  paradoxus  ?" 

"  One  sees  in  all  this  why  the  Jews  were  kept  a  pure 
people,  and  not  permitted  to  marry  strangers." 

"  Men  cannot  image  or  typify  the  feelings  of  religion ; 
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and  the  breathing  of  the  Divine  mind  is  Btill  thrown 
upon  aensible  objects  with  which  it  cannot  blend,  but 
which  it  merely  sets  in  motion.  Like  the  pure  air, 
which  agitates  equally  the  muddy  pool,  the  clear  lake, 
and  the  immense  ocean,  but  is  ever  above  them,  uid 
uDmiogled  with  them,  it  gives  form  to  their  waves,  but 
does  not  change  their  substance ;  so  inspiration  can  be 
made  known  to  men  only  through  terms  connected  with 
common  life  and  popular  ideas ;  and  revelation  most  be 
an  impulse  of  thought,  or  a  peculiar  association  of  ideas, 
and  not  a  new  creation  of  thought  Even  in  the  Roman 
and  Greek  mytholt^y,  there  seem  to  have  been  some 
vestiges  or  remuns  of  this  instinct 

*'  Prophecy  or  inspiration  hmited  to  particular  pur- 
poses, not  ^ving  omniscience,  and  necessarily  blended 
with  the  &lse  knowledge  of  the  mind. 

"  Glimmerings  of  divine  light  seem  often  to  belong  to 
the  weakest  intellects,  and  to  have  been  exhibited  in 
recent  times." 

"THOMAS    THE   BHTHEB's   FROPHECV. 

"  Nothing  so  easy,  in  my  theory,  as  to  account  for  all 
the  aberrations  of  the  divine  light,  and  even  the  ncces- 
gdty  for  this :  its  pure  appearance  in  the  primitive 
Christian  church ;  its  refractions  by  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies in  the  Romish  church  acting  upon  barbarians ;  the 
excessive  zeal  of  the  Reformers. 

"  Much  of  doctrinal  absurdity  in  the  freethinking  or 
deistical  school  arises  from  Anthropt^anism,  as  their 
supposing  the  divine  mind  similar  to  the  human  ;  hut 
the  largest  and  the  smallest  finite  quantities  are  alike 
compared  with  infinity ;  and  though  there  is  a  great 
difiereuce  between  the  intelligence  of  a  Newton  and  an 
oyster  compared  with  each  other,  yet  there  is  none  when 
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either  of  them  U  compared  with  infinite  vnsdom.  The 
deetnictioD  of  a  worid  and  the  cnu^og  of  a  gnat  are 
alike  insignificaot  when  compared  with  infini^ ;  and  to 
make  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  after  our  modela  is 
absurd  —  more  so  than  to  expect  a  preaching  ant,  or  a 
writing  bee. 

"  We  must  believe  that  whatever  has  been  once 
sentient  will  be  for  ever  sentient,  and  has  been  for  ever 
sentient ;  but  the  human  intellect  is  b;  divine  wisdom 
made  acquainted  with  the  past  only  as  it  may  be  ueefiil 
to  guide  to  the  future ;  but  I  have  some  idea  that  con- 
Hciencc  is  a  habit  of  mind,  resulting  from  a  previous 
state  of  existence. 

"  The  child  has  used  all  its  senses  before  two  years 
old,  and  has  cried  and  laughed,  suffered  and  enjoyed ; 
but  all  this  is  forgotten  by  the  man.  The  oblivion  of 
past  being  does  not,  however,  destroy  the  consequences 
of  its  existence.  The  child  foists  the  accident  of  a 
fall,  but  the  limb  continues  maimed.  It  will  be  no 
consolation  to  know  that  future  punishment  will  be 
connected  vrith  an  oblivion  of  the  definite  cause  of 
suffering. 

"  It  seems  to  be  an  axiom  tliat  what  is  revealed  should 
be  what  cannot  be  attuned  by  reason,  and  what  often 
must  be,  or  appear  to  be,  contradictory  to  it, 

"  What  appears  most  desiraUe  to  the  child,  the  gilded 
toy,  is  despicable  to  the  man ;  and  how  little  the  child 
cares  for  the  objects  of  the  ambition  of  the  man ! 

*'  The  flight  of  the  quail  and  the  migrations  of  the 
landrail  are  in  fact  miraculous,  when  the  short  habitual 
flight  of  these  birds  b  considered. 

"The  meteoric  stones  in  our  time  are  a  miracle  of 
nature. 

"  Man  is  not  intended  to  pry  into  futurity ;  and  the 
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Occasional  miraclcB  and  fi^leains  of  prophecy  Bcem  m- 
tended  to  demoastrate  divine  interference  or  power. 

"  No  mortal  has  seen  any  thing  like  creation,  and  ntf 
mortal  being  has  received  divine  honours  and  lived 
long. — Alexander  the  Great. — Captain  Cook. — Roman 
Emperors. 

"Nothing  so  &tat  as  excess  of  power  nr  happiness. — 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

"  No  proo&  of  the  divine  origin  cf  Cliristianity  in  the 
purity  of  its  doctrines,  but  decided  proofe  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  began  to  exist,  and  in  the  history  of  its 
pn^presa. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  first  process  in  an  active 
and  ingenious  mind,  when  it  begins  to  examine  religious 
matters,  is  disbelief;  the  next  doubt;  the  last  belie£ 
If  we  show  the  existence  of  something  above  experience 
or  reason  in  animals,  and  prove  from  geol<^ical  consi- 
derations  man  to  be  a  recently-created  anima),  then 
instincts  will  be  necessary  for  his  early  existence ;  and 
amongst  these,  reli^poas  instincts.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  in  the  colder  planets  there  is  more  intellectual  life? 
In  proportion  as  our  planet  appears  to  have  cooled,  so 
in  proportion  has  it  been  fitted  for  higher  forms  of 
animal  life. 

"  The  number  of  moons  round  the  distant  planets, 
the  belts  of  Jupiter,  the  ring  of  Saturn,  all  would  require 
great  intellectual  power  for  the  observation  of  their 
physical  phenomena  and  determination  of  laws. 

"  Darwin,  in  his  '  Zoonomia,'  has  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  all  instinct  is  reason.  The  feet  of  the  daeks 
hatched  under  the  hen  instantly  going  to  water  over- 
turns every  thing  he  has  written.  There  are  myriads 
of  other  instances.  The  young  turtles  and  crocodiles, 
hatched  vrithout  care  of  parents,  run  to  the  water.    The 
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crocodile  bites  at  a  atick,  if  it  be  presented  to  it  tbe 
moment  it  is  hatched. 

*'  Habits  that  keep  the  mind  in  vigour  are  not  formed 
in  a  small  instant ;  and  the  sources  of  our  tasting  plea- 
sures must  be  sought  for  deeply.  The  annual  Sower 
has  not  s  deep  or  long-continuGd  root,  and  its  bright 
bloom  is  for  a  summer's  week;  the  mighty  oak  that 
slowly  rises,  sends  its  roots  as  far  as  its  branches,  and 
tbe  heavens  and  earth  share  it  alike." 

"  We  hare  no  idea  of  the  cre^on  of  living  beings; 
for  nothing  analc^us  occurs  in  the  history  of  nature, 
and  we  see  nothing  except  the  successive  generations  of 
living  beings,  all  o^  otw ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  there  was 
a  period  when  most  of  the  existing  generations  did  not 
exist,  and  when  races  of  ftnimalB  were  in  being  that  are 
now  extinct.  In  the  former  order  of  things  we  find  a 
mulUtude  of  fishes,  a  few  amphibia,  a  few  birds  and 
quadrupeds ;  but  amongst  tbe  rem^s  of  life,  no  marks 
of  an  intelligent  race  of  beings  that  had  altered  the 
sur&ce  of  tbe  globe  in  the  way  that  man  has  done.  Has 
such  a  race  existed  before  man?  Probably  not;  for 
some  of  his  works  would  have  been  destroyed  with 
more  difficulty  than  the  bones  of  fishes  or  the  skeletons 
of  birds.  This  can  only  be  stud  of  that  great  change 
produced  in  the  matter  of  tbe  globe  by  water,  and 
which  seems  to  have  preceded  the  present  order  of 
things.  A  change  produced  by  fire  would  have  de- 
stroyed every  thing  belonging  to  life,  even  its  organised 
forms;  and  would  have  left,  in  the  place  of  order, 
beauty,  and  intelligence,  a  mere  crystalline  arrange- 
ment, the  restdt  of  the  chemical  attractions  of  matter. 
That  this  was  the  state  of  the  globe  which  immediately 
preceded  the  first  appearance  of  the  animals  whose 
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remains  exist  in  the  aqueous  formadons,  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude;  and  that  a  deatniction  of  the 
present  order  hj  fire  ma;  take  place,  is  within  the  reach 
of  probabiUties. 

"  But  can  such  be  the  dispoeition  of  things,  that  the 
greatest  and  highest  intelligence, — the  results  of  the 
accumulated  genius  of  man,  operating  through  a  long 
course  of  ages,  and  at  length  attaining  something  like 
perfection, — should  disappear,  and  all  the  results  be 
lost?  Surely  these  results  must  attach  to  some  other 
system,  which  belongs  to  a  moral  or  intellectual  scheme 
of  things  wholly  difierent  from  the  physical,  and  which 
coincides  with  the  views  belon^ng  to  RevelaUon. 

"  Or,  is  even  the  highest  perfection  and  aggregated 
power  of  the  human  mind  a  mere  nothing  compared 
with  the  immensity  of  intellectual  combinations  belong- 
ing to  the  universal  mind, — a  mere  image  in  a  dream, 
in  relation  to  the  whole  living  and  acting  universe  P  On 
all  these  subjects  man  is  profoundly  ignorant ;  yet  some 
processes  analogous  to  creation  seem  to  have  been 
recent  New  Holland,  for  instance,  conttuns  races  of 
animals  found  no  where  else  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  either  that  they 
have  been  there  fixim  all  eternity,  or  that  they  have 
been  carried  there  by  man." 

"  POLITICAL    KEn-BCTIONB,  1816. 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  show  what  science  has  done, 
what  she  might  do  fer  statesmen,  and  what  statesmen 
have  lost  by  not  emplojnng  philosophers,  rather  than 
emp^-headed  declumers,  and  empty-pursed  cadets 
from  the  aristocracy. 

"  Had  there  been  one  philosopher  in  the  F.  C,  the 
expedition  to  Walcheren  wonld  not  have  been  under- 
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taken.  It  required  a  mind  as  much  in  a  f(^  as  *  * 
•  "  not  to  know  that  the  fogs  of  that  country 

were  pestilential  at  the  season  when  the  expedition  was 
undertaken.  Any  philosopher  would  have  warned 
goTemment  against  the  importation  of  com,  which  is 
DOW  we^hing  down  the  country  by  a  diminished  cir- 
culation ;  and  a  tax  upon  foreign  com  would  have  been 
preferred,  not  a  maximum.  There  woidd  have  been 
DO  notes  and  no  bankruptcies.  Any  philosopher  would 
have  taught  government  the  usefulness  of  the  present 
coinage,  and  would  have  advised  them,  instead  of 
buying  bullion  by  unking  paper,  to  have  taken  six 
millions  of  paper  from  the  Bank,  as  a  proper  bonus  for 
the  immense  sums  lud  out  by  that  body  upon  the 
public  If  coin  was  wanting,  they  should  have  obliged 
the  Bank  to  fiimbh  it. 

"  Were  a  philosopher  in  the  cabinet,  he  could  teach 
ministers  that  a  general  want  of  money  must  be  felt; 
and  that  the  general  diminution  of  home  consumption, 
as  to  every  article  of  luxury,  is  the  cause  of  the  increase 
of  the  poor,  and  the  misery  of  all  classes  which  formerly 
supplied  the  consumer." 

"  The  national  debt,  at  least  that  part  of  it  incurred 
durii^  the  last  war, — the  greatest,  the  most  astonishing 
part,  —  was  principally  emfJoycd  in  exciting  industry 
and  ingenuity  at  home.  The  money  employed  as  sub- 
sidies must  have  been  either  raised  ultimately  from  the 
labour  of  the  people  of  these  islands,  or  from  produce 
sent  to  tJieee  islands,  entered  as  a  debt,  to  be  paid  with 
interest ;  but  the  foreign  fijndbolders  arc  very  few :  the 
debt  then  b  principally  due  for  the  laboar  of  the 
British.  England  does  not  produce  gold  and  silver; 
therefore  tiie  productive  labour  which  raised  500  mil- 
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lions  moat  have  been  enonnous.  The  national  debt 
called  fortb  all  the  ener^es  of  ingenuity  and  industry. 
The  gold  we  sent  abroad  iras  purchased  by  labour;  and 
we  eeot  altfoad  an  immense  quantity  of  produce)  not  of 
com  or  wine,  but  of  manufactured  articles ;  the  produce 
of  our  clays,  our  ores,  and  our  wool.  I  am  sure  there 
na  gross  ignorance  on  every  thing  respecting  this  great 
qaestion.'' 

"  The  timid  politician  is  like  the  timid  physician ; 
the  one  attempts,  in  every  case,  to  meet  the  popular 
feeling ;  the  other  prescribes  for  symptoms.  K  a  iarmef 
neglect  to  cut  his  com  because  there  is  a  cloud  in  the 
sky,  he  will  never  have  a  harvest.  In  every  kind  of 
conduct  general  principles  must  be  adopted." 

"  Eveiy  thing  good  in  society  has  arisen  from  gradual 
reform  and  progressive  change.  When  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  are  bUghted  it  kills  the  tree  to  pluck  them  off. 
Decaying  leaves  are  better  than  no  leaves  at  all :  they 
should  be  suffered  to  perform  their  imperfect  functions 
till  they  are  thrown  off  by  the  vigour  of  the  young  and 
healthy  leaves." 

"  The  magnificence  of  a  court,  as  long  as  fiinda  can 
be  found,  and  as  long  as  the  money  is  entirely  expended 
in  the  countiy,  is  like  brilliaut  sunshine,  which  in 
spring  and  summer  raises  the  sap,  causes  it  to  circulate, 
the  leaves  to  sprout,  and  the  fruit  to  ripen;  but  in 
autumn,  when  the  plant  no  longer  receives  any  nou- 
rishment from  the  soil,  it  withers,  dries  up,  and  is 
destroyed." 

"  To  raise  money  in  a  country,  and  spend  that  money 
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out  of  it,  is  like  carrying  off  com  crops  from  a  soil, — it 
must  sooQ  become  borrea." 

"  We  hear  the  thunder,  and  unless  we  examine  into 
the  cause  of  it,  some  great  catastrophe  may  take  us 
unawares;  we  must  inquire  whether  it  is  from  the 
heavens  or  the  earth, — whether  it  is  caused  by  a  tern-" 
peat,  which  may  eooa  be  dissipated,  or  whether  it  ia  the 
forerunner  of  a  volcanic  eruption,  which  may  deluge 
us  with  burning  lava,  not  with  transient  rain,  and 
destroy  for  ever  our  wealth,  our  cities,  and  our 
palacee." 

"The  friends  of  revolution  do  not,  like  powerful 
spirits,  ride  on  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  storm ; 
tiey  are  generally  the  first  victims  of  it.  In  en- 
deavouring to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  building, 
tliey  merely  disturb  some  of  the  loose  Gothic  orna- 
ments, which  fall  on  their  heads,  and  destroy  the  inter- 
meddlers." 

"  That  there  is  great  distress  and  great  discontent  in 
the  country,  is  at  present  a  truth  universally  admitted- 
Even  those  persons  who  are  most  disposed  to  hope,  and 
to  see  objects  in  sunshine,  consider  the  present  cxwb 
not  only  as  replete  with  difficulty  and  danger,  but  as 
leading  to  despair.  There  is  a  cloud  han^ng  over  us, 
and  penons  are  as  much  divided  in  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  causes,  as  to  the  consequences  of  it.  Some 
regard  it  merely  as  4l  summer  cloud,  resulting  from  the 
sunshine  of  our  peace  ;  others,  as  a  winter  cloud  de- 
pending upon  the  chill  of  our  taxation.  Some  expect, 
it  to  be  dissipated  in  a  transient  shower,  and  others  bail 
it  as  the  forerunner  of  a  deluge  which  is  to  sweep  away 
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our  harvest,  and  to  destroy  our  habitatioDs.  In  such  a 
season,  it  is  natural  to  look  to  the  government,  not  only 
for  information,  but  for  comfort ;  but  the  persons  at  the 
head  of  afiws  seem  as  little  able  to  afford  the  one  as  the 
other.  They  have  indeed  talked  of  the  inconvenience 
resulting  from  a  transition  to  peace  from  war,  and  the 
'  ignorant  impatience'  of  the  people  with  r^ard  to  tax- 
ation ;  but  such  opinions,  vague,  nnsatisfactoiy,  and  in- 
solent, do  not  dissipate  doubts,  or  awaken  confidence. 
The  peace  they  have  given  us,  may,  indeed,  be  repre- 
sented by  an  inverted  and  empty  cornucopia,  and  the 
miserable  are  not  hkely  to  be  soothed  by  being  accused 
of  impatience.  To  expect  remedies  from  physicians 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  they  im- 
dertake  to  cure,  is  (d>eard.  Nature,  and  a  good  consti- 
tution, might  conquer  the  malady ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  natural  means  will  be  allowed,  and  the  constitution 
has  been  already  tampered  with.  The  patient,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  right  to  find  other  physicians,  or 
to  give  up  physic  altogether.  On  an  occasion  when 
those  who  ought  to  direct  the  public  opinion  seem 
unfile  to  influence  it,  and  when  they  irritate  rather  than 
soothe  the  public  mind,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  private 
individuab  to  lend  their  aid.  If  the  stranger  who  'fell 
among  thieves'  was  not  succoured  by  his  own  people 
and  race,  he  could  not  refiise  the  aid  of  the  Sa- 
maritan." 

"  Great  proprietors  and  consumers  consume  in  com- 
mon years  above  an  average  quantity  of  produce,  and 
therefore  give  premiums  to  agriculture;  and  in  years 
of  scarcity  they  diminish  their  consumption.  Their 
capital  and  their  wants  likewise  excite  to  excellence  in 
manufactures,  and  give  &cility  to  labour  by  exciting 
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ezcelleDce.  They  keep  the  Btandafd  in  the  iaventions 
belonging  to  common  life,  and  the  ruder  arts  as  well  as 
the  more  refined,  higher.  Could  we  approach  nearer 
to  an  equality,  the  comforts,  i.  e,  the  general  mass  of 
them  in  society,  would  be  diminished.  The  tendency 
of  improvement  is  to  elevate  togeUier  all  the  classes  of 
society.  Revolutionary  systems,  which  pretend  to 
bring  men  nearer  to  an  equahty,  may  indeed  bring 
them  nearer  to  a  state  of  nature,  but  not  to  a  state  of 
happiness.  Unh^pily,  experience  has  shown  that  their 
tendency  is  to  make  men  savages,  not  philosophers.  They 
are  like  a  conta^ous  or  destracttve  fire,  which  consumes 
the  crop ;  and  not  like  a  genial  light  or  heat,  as  of  the 
sun,  which  nourishes  and  ripens  it." 

"  An  obvious  effect  of  diminished  circulation  is,  that 
people  who  before  were  luxurious  consumers,  become 
firugal  consumers." 

"  There  is  this  immense  benefit  in  machinery,  that  it 
carries  on  those  operations  which  debase  the  mind  and 
injure  the  faculties.  A  man  by  constantly  performing 
the  same  operations,  becomes  unfit  for  any  other. 
Machinery  requires  attention,  intellectual  exertion,  and 
bodily  labour  of  various  kinds." 

I  shall  terminate  these  extracts  with  a  Uttle  poem, 
which,  I  believe,  was  written  during  this  period  of  hb  life. 
It  displays  the  same  habitual  cast  of  thought  as  the  pre- 
ceding in  prose,  and  the  same  sentiments  relative  to 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man  and  his  destinies : — 
The  mau;  piUara  of  the  earth, 

The  inert  rocks,  the  solid  stones, 

Which  give  no  power,  no  motion  birth. 

Which  »re  to  Kttture  lifclcs*  bonei. 
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Change  alowlj ;  bat  tbeir  dust  renuiiu, 
And  every  atom,  meaanred,  welgh'd, 

la  whirl'd  by  bIsBle  ftlong  the  plains, 
Or  in  the  fertile  furrow  kid. 

The  drops  that  from  the  tranflieiit  Ahoirer 
Fall  in  the  noon-day  bright  and  deer. 

Or  kindle  beauty  in  the  flower. 
Or  waken  fretbneu  in  the  air. 

Nothing  i*  lolt;  the  etherial  Are, 
Which  Ihim  &e  farthest  star  deaeenda, 

niToiigh  the  immenaity  of  space 

It«  course  by  worlds  attracted  bends, 

To  Te«ch  the  earth ;  the  etema!  laws 
Preserve  one  glorious  wise  design  ; 

Order  amidst  confusion  flows. 
And  all  the  system  is  divine. 

If  matter  cannot  be  destroy'd, 
Tiie  living  mind  ean  neeer  die; 

If  e'en  creative  when  aUo/d, 
Hon  sure  its  immortality  \ 

Then  think  that  iDtellcctaal  light 

Thon  loved'ston  earth  is  tinming  still, 
Its  lustre  purer  and  more  bright. 

Obscured  no  more  by  mortal  will- 
All  things  most  glorious  on  the  earth, 

Thoi^(h  transient  and  short-livoil  tlicy  B< 
Have  yet  a  source  of  heavenly  birth 

Immortal, — not  a  fleeting  dream. 

The  lovely  changeful  light  of  even. 
The  fading  gleams  of  morning  skiM, 

The  evanescent  tints  of  tieaveii, 
From  the  eternal  sun  arise. 


His  researchea  on  fire-damp  and  Hame  were  brought 
tx>  a  close  in  the  banning  of  1817.  During  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  two 
papers— one,  "  New  Experiments  on  some  of  the  Com- 
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binations  of  Phosphorus ;"  the  other,  "  On  the  Fallacy 
of  Experiments  in  which  Water  U  said  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  Decomposition  of  Chlorine;"  and  this 
was  the  last  time  he  felt  himself  called  on  to  consider 
any  objections  made  to  the  new  doctrine. 

Between  the  spring  of  1815  and  of  1818>  he  made 
several  journeys  to  the  north  of  England,  and  into  Scot- 
land, partly  in  connection  with  his  researches  relative  to 
fire-dunp,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing ;  and  one  of  these  excursions  extended  as  far  as  the 
Orkney  Islands. 

Of  the  letters  which  he  wrote  during  this  period  to 
his  fiunily,  there  are  but  few  remaining,  and  they  are 
chiefly  confined  to  &mily  matters,  in  which  he  always 
continued  to  take  a  lively  interest,  and  retain  all  his 
early  feelings.  They  are  invariably  kind  and  affec- 
tionate, and  somedmeB  contra  sentiments  which  to  a 
pious  and  affectionate  mother  must  have  been  veiy 
delightful.  Thus  in  one,  dated  Eiricwall,  Oikney 
Islands,  August  12,  after  having  freely  given  bis  opi- 
nions on  a  subject  of  some  anxiety  and  doubt,  he  add^ 
*'  I  trust,  my  dear  mother,  that  you  will  not  have  any 
anxiety  in  consequence  of  my  opinions  on  this  subject 
It  is  our  duty  to  make  the  best  we  can  of  this  world ; 
and  there  is  a  Power  far  above  our  comprehension, 
who  may  produce  good  out  of  what  appears  for  the  mo- 
ment an  evil,  and  who  never  forsakes  those  who  deserve 
well." 

In  only  two  of  these  remfuning  letters  does  he  allude 
to  the  safety  lamp.  Thus  in  one  to  his  mother,  dated 
Bath,  October  27,  1816,  evidently  in  reply  to  some 
inquiries,  he  writes, — "  It  is  true  that  the  colliers  are 
getting  made  for  me  a  piece  of  plate.  I  know  .not  the 
value  of  it,  nor  do  I  care  much ;  it  is  not  to  be  less  thao 
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one  tboasand  guineas.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  tlie  pre- 
sent, for  saving  the  lives  of  my  feUow-creatures,  that 
I  value."  And  in  another,  dated  London,  May  25, 
1818,  in  which  he  acquaints  her  with  his  plans  for  ano- 
ther journey  on  the  Continent — undertaken  chiefly  on 
account  of  two  objects — the  extending  the  use  of  the 
safety  lamp,  and  the  hope  of  benefiting  literature  by 
attempting  by  chemical  means  the  unrollment  of  the 
Herculaneum  MSS.,  he  says : — "  We  are  just  going 
upon  a  very  interesting  journey.  I  am  first  to  visit  the 
coal  miners  of  Flanders,  who  have  sent  me  a  very  kind 
letter  of  invitation,  and  of  thanks  for  saving  their  Uves. 
We  are  then  going  to  Austria,  where  I  shall  show 
Vienna  to  Lady  Davy,  and  then  visit  the  mines;  and 
lastly,  before  I  return,  we  are  going  to  visit  Naples. 

*'  I  have  the  commands  of  bis  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  to  make  experiments  upon  some  very 
interesting  ancient  manuscripts,  which  I  hope  to  unfold. 

"  I  had  yesterday  the  honour  of  an  audience  fixtm  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  he  commissioned  me  to  pursue 
this  object  in  the  most  gracious  and  kind  manner. 

"  We  shall  be  absent  some  months." 

On  the  26th  May  he  quitted  England,  on  his  secotkd 
Continental  journey :  he  passed  through  Austrian  Flan- 
ders into  Germany,  descended  the  Danube  &om  Rads- 
bon,  and  arrived  in  Vienna  about  the  13tb  June. 

He  set  out  from  Vienna  in  the  first  week  in  July, 
and  passing  through  part  of  Hungary,  proceeding 
southward,  he  made  various  excursions  in  Stiria,  Ca- 
rinthia,  and  Camiola.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
mountiun,  lake,  and  river  sceneiy  of  Uiese  Alpine  re- 
gions i  and  now  formed  an  attachment  to  the  country 
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which  lasted  during  life,  and  more  than  once  induced 
him  to  revisit  it 

As  the  hot  season  drew  towards  a  close,  he  entered 
Italy  by  the  Friul,  and  visited  Venice,  having  pre- 
viously made  a  little  voyage  in  the  Adriatic  to  Pola  in 
IstrifL 

From  Northern  Italy  he  crossed  the  Apennines  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  arrived  in  RtHue  about  the 
13th  of  that  month. 

I  cannot  find  any  notes  preserved  of  this  journey :  in 
his  "  Consolations  in  Travel"  many  allusions  are  made 
to  it,  all  with  the  same  unqualified  feeling  of  enjoy- 
ment; and  in  a  paper  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Royal  Society,  written  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
"  On  the  Formation  of  Mbts  in  particular  Situations," 
he  incidentally  mentions  the  course  which  he  pursued, 
in  connection  with  his  observations  on  the  phenomena 
which  it  was  his  object  to  explmn. 

After  a  very  short  stay  at  Rome,  he  visited  Naples, 
and  began  his  researches  on  the  Herculaneum  MSS. 
His  Rrst  results  were  of  a  very  encouraging  kind,  con- 
firming the  expectations  which  he  had  previously 
formed  from  some  triab  which  he  had  instituted  in 
England.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  written  on  his  re-  ' 
turn  to  Rome,  dated  February  25th,  1819,  he  says: — 

"  We  have  been  in  Naples,  and  I  have  been  per- 
fectly successful  in  the  object  of  my  journey."  He 
adds,  "  I  am  not  certain  about  the  time  of  my  return 
to  England.  This  will  depend  upon  the  determina- 
tion of  our  government  respecting  a  plan  which  I 
have  sent  them,  connected  with  my  success  at  Naples,- 
and  which  will  probably  bring  me  to  England  in  the 
summer." 

Contrary  to  the  expeclatiotis  thus  expressed,  he  re- 
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mained  on  the  ContinenL  He  spent  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  in  a  tour  to  hb  favourite  regions  in  the  southern 
states  of  Austria,  Of  this  tour,  which  was  a  rapid  one, 
and  chiefly  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing, be  has  left  a  pretty  copious  journal,  the'  greater  part 
of  which  I  shall  insert. 

He  set  out  on  it  fi-om  the  baths  of  Lucca  on  the  22nd 
of  June,  in  a  caratella,  and  two  post  horses,  with  his 
servant  and  bis  two  d<^3.  By  posting  he  rapidly  croased 
the  AppenineB  and  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  He  quitted 
Italy  by  way  of  Verona.  On  the  26th  he  was  at  Ro- 
veredo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tyrol 

"  27tb. — Went  off  this  morning  at  six  to  the  top  of 
the  Logo  di  Garda,  two  posts;  the  temperature  at 
Koveredo  was  74°  to  75°.  After  we  had  crossed  the 
Adige,  it  fell  to  73°;  and  there  was  a  strong  breeze 
fix»m  the  lake.  Passed  by  the  yiUa  of  Count  Castro- 
barca,  with  a  pretty  lak^  surrounded  by  mountiuns,  and 
sending  a  smtdl  tributary  stream  to  the  Adige.  When 
we  got  upon  the  hill  above  this  lake,  the  Lago  di  Garda 
broke  in  upon  us  with  great  magnificence,  of  a  bright 
sapphire  tint ;  and  this  tint,  contrasted  with  the  red  and 
dun  colour  of  the  limestone  cli^  of  the  mountains 
above  it,  on  which  white  clouds  were  moving,  gave 
great  beauty  and  grandeur  to  the  scene.  The  river, 
which  was  one  of  my  objects,  was  turbid  fix>m  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow;  but  I  saw  a  number  of  the  trouts 
taken  in  it  fiom  forty  to  three  pounds.  They  are  evi- 
dently a  trout  having  habits  which  lead  tbem  to  feed  in 
the  lake,  and  then  mount  agmnst  the  stream  to  spawn. 
They  are  all  &t  and  silvery  in  theJr  colour,  and  I  think 
the  best  fish  I  ever  tasted.  The  common  trout,  whi<^ 
is  brought  down  from  another  river  near  Rivo,  and 
which  is  exactly  our  river  trout,  ill  fed,  they  call  car- 
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pione.  The  trout  of  the  L^o,  and  of  the  river  which 
runs  by  Tubione,  are  like  those  of  the  Colne,  and  have 
hardly  any  spots. 

"  The  general  geolo^cal  aspect  of  the  country  in  the 
neigblKiurhood  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  is  like  that  of 
Ulyria ;  the  same  great  masses  of  limestone,  and  a  simi- 
lar stratification.  The  picturesque  aspect  is  not  unlike ; 
but  here  the  olive  and  the  vine  clothe  the  sides  of  the 
bills,  and  the  chesnut  and  the  oak  rise  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains ;  and  in  Ulyria,  the  beech  and  the  oak 
occupy  the  bills,  and  the  pine  is  the  tree  of  the  moun- 
ttun.  Rivo,  I  think,  would  be  a  more  agreeable  place 
for  summer  than  the  baths  of  Lucca ;  for  there  are 
trout,  cotiuni,  pemice,  galline,  and  the  great  coe  de  Boi$. 
Is  this  a  &ble  of  the  host  P  Yet,  Dal  Armi  told  me 
they  were  found  near  Trent. 

"28th. — Passed  rapidly  through  Trent;  saw  Dal 
Armi,  who  told  me  that  the  pitzardone  was  found  in  the 
Tyrol,  probably  in  the  marshes  above  Trent,  in  the  end 
of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August  Clouds  began 
to  gather  upon  the  mountains,  and  nun  effectually 
cooled  the  mi,  and  prevented  my  newly  repured  wheels 
&om  taking  fire.  Got  to  Bolsano,  and  slept  at  the 
Kuser  Krone,  a  tolerable  inn.  A  thunder-storm  kept 
me  within  doors.  This  b  called  an  Italian  city,  but  its 
population  is  German ;  not  one  person  out  of  ten  speaks 
Italian. 

"  29th. — Left  Bolsffiao  at  seven ;  a  beautifiil  morning. 
Saw  the  clouds  which  remained,  the  remnants  of  the 
storm,  rising  up  the  snowy  crafi;6  and  cli%,  and  pine  co- 
vered sides  of  the  stem  mountains.  Passed  several  tor- 
rents with  some  little  difficulty :  found  the  scenery  near 
Brixen  inferior  to  that  close  by  Boleano ;  but  on  leaving 
Brixeu  and  taking  the  Caiintluan  road,  it  became  very 
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grand.  Tbb  branch  of  the  Eisach  foams  over  rocks 
amongst  green  meadows  and  vineyards ;  and  a  few 
chesnuts,  and  walnuts  appear  in  the  green  fields,  and 
the  dai^  pine  is  above.  Slept  at  a  genuine  Tyroleee 
inn ;  civility,  cleanliness,  and  all  the  comforts  of  the 
best  English  country  inn ;  all  the  attendance  by  women. 
The  postmaster,  the  innkeeper,  and,  bow  I  know  not 
in  a  country  so  little  travelled  through,  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  in  order.  I  suspect  the  country  people 
make  great  use  of  these  inns,  for  I  saw  numerous  parties 
eating  and  drinking. 

"  30th. — Slept  at  Silliane,  after  a  very  pleasant  day's 
journey ;  ascended  through  meadows  to  the  spot  where 
the  waters  part,  and  saw  to  the  east  the  source  of  the 
Drave,  a  beautiful  limpid  stream ;  and  to  the  west  that 
of  the  Eisach.  Above  the  Brunneken,  the  mountains 
are  very  grand  and  bold,  and  immense  masses  of  snow 
covering  them  to  their  apparent  bases,  so  that  they 
looked  like  the  snowy  Alps  in  winter.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  from  48°  to  60°;  that  of  the  Eisach, 
where  it  is  a  small  stream,  52°.  Below  the  Brunneken 
a  magnificent  chain  of  mountains  is  seen  to  the  soutb 
or  the  Italian  Edde,  and  accompanied  my  view  all  the 
way  to  Silliane,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Drave,  a 
stream  here  containing  no  bucbo,  but  trout  and  gray- 
ling. These  mountains  appear  of  granite,  and  exces- 
sively bold  and  precipitous ;  very  like  the  needles  in  the 
valley  of  Chamouni,  and  bearing  almost  the  same 
relations  to  snow,  which  lay  in  immense  masses,  even 
at  their  juncture  widi  the  pine-covered  hills. 

"  July  1st, — A  very  fine  day.  In  the  morning  the 
thermometer  at  half-past  six  at  55°;  it  rose  towards 
two  o'clock  as  high  as  65".  Fished  in  the  Drave  and 
the  stream  that  joins  it  below  Silliane,  and  caught 
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fouiteea  or  sixteen  trout  and  grayUng.  Obserred  th«t 
the  fish  lay  more  in  the  still  pools  near  the  great  river, 
and  in  the  divisions  of  the  river  in  water  meadows, 
where  they  are  cot  so  liable  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
rapid  torrent  The  hucbo  does  not  rise  so  high  as  this ; 
the  grayling  were  laiger  than  the  trout;  one  near  a 
pound.  My  host's  son,  who  spoke  Italian,  and  a  Uttk 
French,  did  the  honours  of  the  bouse  with  infinite 
civili^;  and  the  people  in  genial  seem  an  excellent 
race,  not  interested,  courteous  in  manner,  and  inde- 
pendent in  character. 

"  2sd. — It  rained  in  the  be^nning  of  the  n^ht : 
thermometer  at  my  window  this  morning  at  seven  at 
68°,  and  it  rose  to  60°  in  the  sun.  Left  Silliane.  My 
bill  amounted  for  the  two  days  to  ten  florins*;  and 
including  a  bottle  of  Wurtcburg  wine,  two  florins.  The 
▼alley  of  the  Diave  became  warmer  aa  we  approached 
Lientz ;  the  river  was  turbid  from  the  rain  of  last  night; 
and  in  summer,  I  was  informed,  is  rarely  clear.  Either 
the  heat  melts  the  snow,  which  occasions  a  flood,  or  the 
clouds  bring  rain.  The  town  of  lientz  is  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Drave  with  the  Isel ;  and  the  Isel  is 
much  the  lai^r  river  of  the  two.  It  was  more  trans- 
parent than  the  Drove,  but  had  that  blue  milkinesa 
which  X  have  always  found  indicating  a  snowy  origin. 
The  httle  plain  of  Lients,  surrounded  by  hills  and 
mountuns,  is  extremely  rich,  and  its  temperature  so 
much  higher  than  that]  of  the  valley  above,  that 
Indian  com  ripens;  and  some  rye  was  already  cut 
The  day  was  cloudy  and  showeiy,  yet  the  thermometer 
stood  at  64°.  The  temperature  of  the  Isel,  54°.  The 
prospect  of  bad  weather  induced  me  to  give  up  the  idea 

*  Hu  florin  li  eqnal  to  !a.  4d.  of  our  money. 
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of  going  to  HeligobUte  and  to  the  Gloclmee;  and  I 
was  informed  that  this  was  not  the  season  for  the  hucho, 
that  tbej  are  found  ot  caught  only  in  ^ning  and 
aatomn.  I '  saw  none ;  and  went  to  OveTdranbeig, 
where  I  saw  some  lai^  grayling  in  a  little  stream  of 
beantiiol  clearness  tribatary  to  the  Drave.  The  inn 
did  not  tempt  me,  nor  the  offer  of  showing  me  some 
hares  to  dioot,  made  by  the  innkeeper;  and  I  went 
tbrongh  Ae  same  kind  of  scenery  to  Griefienberg, 
where  I  found  a  good  inn,  and  had  a  hucho  of  about 
two  pounds  and  a  half  for  dinner.  It  is  like  an  ill-fed 
trout,  but  has  no  spots ;  is  much  longer,  and  perfectly 
ulvery ;  its  skin  remarkably  thick ;  its  taste  hard^ 
different  from  that  of  the  trout ;  it  did  not  calver  mach, 
but  probably  it  was  twenly-foar  hours  old.  The  hucho 
that  I  ate  at  Grata  last  year  calvered  like  salmon.  I 
walked  by  the  side  of  «  beautiM  stream  that  rose  up 
through  a  glen  covered  with  pines,  and  fell  over  rocks, 
making  some  fine  cascades.  The  valley  here  is  well 
cultivated,  extremely  green,  and  the  haymaking  going 
on.  I  tried  in  vain  for  hncho ;  but  seeing  a  landrail, 
and  hearing  some  qu^la,  I  brought  down  the  dogs; 
fcimd  the  landrail,  and  shot  it^  and  ^ot  two  quiuls; 
bnt  gave  up  the  sport,  for  they  were  too  young. 

"4th. — Came  on  to  Saxenberg,  where  I  took  a 
twelve  o'clock  dinner, — 8014),  salad,  and  veal  cutlets, 
and  lUyrian  wine;  expense,  1  Aorin  14  kreuzers*  for 
myaelf  and  servant.  Looked  at  the  Muhl ;  a  clear 
stream,  with  a  little  snowy  milkiness,  as  lai^  as  the 
Ischil.  Saw  do  hochos.  The  scenery  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mol  or  Muhl  is  very  fine,  and  bounded  by  snowy 
monntains.      Came  on  to  Spital,  and  vralked  to  the 
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Mulhstadler-eee,  from  which  a  beautiful  clear  stream 
joios  the  snow-tinted  Lider,  and  makes  its  blueaess 
more  transparent.  The  Mulhatadler-see  beautifully 
clear,  and  conmianding  fine  views  of  the  stiowy  moun- 
tains of  the  valley  of  the  Lider.  The  scenery  about 
Spital  contains  much  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur. 
Caught  in  a  half  hour,  in  the  Mulhatadler  river,  ten 
trout,  some  |  lbs. ;  they  did  not  cut  red.  Saw  a 
number  of  small  perch  in  this  river.  German  women. 
Tyrolese  Catholics.  Lost  my  passport  Temperature 
this  day  from  75°  to  80°. 

"5th, — Came  on  to  Villach,  where  I  slept.  Tem- 
perature in  travelhitg  from  80"  to  86?;  in  Uie  inn  at 
Villach,  a  lai^  room,  about  73°  or  74°.  In  coming 
down  upon  Villach,  lefl  the  micaceous  schist  chain  of 
mountains,  and  had  a  fine  view  of  the  calcareous  chain 
of  the  Loikel,  with  Mount  Craie  rising  above  the  rest, 
snow  still  remaining  in  the  hollows  of  its  conical  sum- 
mit ;  and  to  the  west  of  it,  the  highest  of  this  boundary 
chain  on  the  road  to  Tarvis  rose  in  great  majesty,  its 
limestone  peaks  covered  with  snow.  —  Drove  to  the 
Osiacher^see,  about  three  miles;  a  piece  of  water  of  no 
great  beauly^,  except  when  it  was  brought  in  front  of  the 
great  mountain  chain ;  a  slow  stream  issued  from  it  full 
of  coarse  fish,  but  I  saw  no  trout  Barbel,  roach  or 
dace,  in  abundance.  I  did,not  observe  the  goitre  muchin 
the  valley  of  the  UpperVDHye ;  but  he^,-  iuid  oja.-enterJng 
the  valley  of  the  Muhl,  it  becomes  so  common  that 
every  second  woman  has  it,  at  least  those  past  twenty- 
eight  The  Carinthian  women  have  fine  arms,  which 
they  expose,  and  f^r  hfur.  I  once  thought  a  part  of 
the  Italian  character,  their  inditference  to  human  life, 
depended  upon  their  constant  familiarity  with  statues, 
images,  and  pictures  in  which  death  and  wounds  are 
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represented;  bat  in  the  Tyrol,  wooden  images  of 
Chriet  and  the  two  thieves,  as  large  as  life,  and  with 
blood  and  woonda  in  abundance,  are  constantly  seen  on 
the  roads ;  and  yet  this  people  is  the  freest  of  all  from 
the  crime  of  assasunation.  I  think  the  exposore  of  the 
human  body  and  frice,  as  we  see  in  Italy,  at  frmerals,  has 
a  bad  effect  on  the  mind. — Temperature  of  a  wann  bath 
near  Villach  84". 

"  6th. — Set  out  for  Wurtzen  at  half  past  six.  The 
thermometer  was  already  at  75%  and  it  rose  to  80*  and 
82°  on  the  road.  Crossed  the  mountain-stream  which 
divides  Caiinthia  from  Camiola,  and  saw  the  mountain 
which  Aimishes  the  molyhdate  of  lead,  —  an  immense 
mass  of  yellow  and  red  limestone.  The  view  in  coming 
into  the  valley  of  die  Save  very  fine.  Immense  moun- 
tains of  limestone,  precipitous  and  rugged ;  pines  reach- 
ing about  two-thirds  up,  and  inunense  masses  of  snow 
in  the  hollows.  In  coming  within  the  influence  of  the 
snow  the  thermometer  foil  to  78°.  Found  the  inn 
tolerable,  and  the  Save  a  fine  trout  stream ;  so  I  staid 
to  fish,  and  to  examine  the.  sQurce  of  this  beautiful 
water:  can^t  eight  trout,  one  of  them  at  least  a  pound. 
Found  the  temperature  at  the  bridge  60°.  It  rises 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  Wurtzen,  and  must  have 
a  temperature  abont  50°  or  52" ;  for  I  had  no  thenno- 
meter.  It  gushes  forth  from  a  number  of  small  holes, 
and  where  it  first  rises  may  be  leaped  across ;  but  it 
soon  enlarges,  and  forms  a  beaattfiil  clear  lake  sur- 
rounded by  rushes,  and  in  which  there  are  wooden 
houses  for  shooting  wild  ducks  at  tite  time  of  their  pas- 
sage.  The  mountains  round  this  place  are  very  gnmd 
on  all  sides.  The  road  to  Tarvis,  and  «»  on  to  Porteba 
and  Udino,  only  a  post  and  a  half  off;. so  that  it  is 
easy  to  go  fivm  this  place  to  Udino  in  a  day.    The 
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meadows  very  green,  —  the  haj  making ;  heard  no 
quails,  but  some  landrails,  and  my  dog  found  one.  The 
wild  ducks  do  not  breed  here,  nor  snipes;  bat  they 
migrate  here  in  the  beginning  of  Ai^iinst.  The  common 
language  is  Sclavonic.  The  whole  chain  of  the  Car- 
niola  mountuns  on  the  side  of  Carinthia  is  diatin- 
guiefaed  by  its  beeches ;  it  rises  to  3000  feet,  or  4QD0 
feet  Temperature,  until  two  o'clock,  80^.  After,  it 
became  cloudy  and  the  thermometer  fell  to  76",  to  74**, 
and  at  last  to  70";  and  in-doois,  at  ten,  it  was  68°. 

"  7th. — Temperature  of  the  wr  on  the  road  from  78* 
to  9P;  generally  9P  io  the  little  close  Tillages,  aud 
from  84°  to  86»  on  the  road.  The  road  from  Wurtzen 
to  Ratmansdorf  very  beautiful ;  fine  views  of  the  two 
chains  of  mountdns,  those  of  Carinthia,  the  Iioibel,  and 
those  of  Camiola,  having  Mount  Tergltm  for  its  hi^est 
point  Tliat  branch  of  the  Sava  which  I  followed  down 
is  called  the  Eruner  Sava;  the  other,  which  has  its 
origin  in  the  Wolkshumer-see,  is  called  the  Wolkein 
Sava.  Went  out  of  the  post  road  at  Asling  or  Sava  to 
go  to  Ratmansdorff.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beantiiul 
drives  I  have  seen.  The  plun  between  the  two  chains 
of  mounUuns  is  elevated  on  the  side  where  it  meeta  the 
Carintbian  mountains  above  the  valley  of  the  Save,  and 
is  rich  in  pasture,  with  clumps  or  hedgerows  of  trees, — 
walnuts,  ash,  elms,  chesnuts,  limes,  and  beeches.  It  is 
like  an  English  nobleman's  park,  with  an  intermixture 
of  com,  clover,  and  muze.  There  is  a  fine  cliff  to  the 
right  topped  by  a  picturesque  castle,  and  one  range  of 
broken  hills,  and  four  distdnct  ranges  of  moontains ;  the 
last  the  bare  and  snowy  Terglon,  Through  the  valley 
the  Sava  winds ;  and  the  meeting  of  the  two  waters, 
the  one  bright  blue,  the  other  sea-^reen,  is  distinctly 
seen.     The  lowest  hills  have  the  same  vegetation  as  the 
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plain ;  the  next  range,  oak  and  beech ;  the  third,  pines ; 
the  fourth,  pines  and  bare  rock ;  the  £ilh,  without  taay 
appearance  of  vegetatiDn,  clifis  of  marble  ot  masEes  of 
snow.  By  the  sides,  or  upon  the  bases  of  the  hills,  are 
seen  beautiiiil  -nllages,  with  white  spires  rising  amidst 
the  trees.  Man  seems  here  capable  of  enjoying  life ; 
animated  nature  is  gay,  and  inanimate  nature  beautiful 
and  sublime.  I  was  received  at  the  house  of  a  t^op- 
keeper  who  entert^ns  strangers  as  an  innkeeper.  I 
found  the  beds  good,  the  Camiola  wine  excellent  and 
the  ctutine  not  bod,  and  abundant  Two  perwms  only 
in  the  Tillage  spoke  Italian,  and  a  few  German.  My 
guided  were  SclaTonians ;  and,  except  that  I  could  not 
understnnd  them,  very  good  guides.  I  fished  this 
erening  in  the  Sara;  it  was  exceedingly  hot  Ther- 
mometer above  80*  till  nine  o'clock.  I  took  nine  small 
trout  and  grayling;  the  grayling  I  found  excellent. 
Thermometer  at  twelve,  in  my  room,  72* ;  at  six  in  the 
morning,  70*. 

**  8th. — Went  in  a  caratella  to  see  Maria-see,  a  lake 
about  six  miles  off:  the  country  of  the  same  kind,  and 
views  similar  to  those  of  yesterday ;  both  chtuns  of 
mountains  seen  from  the  lake,  which  is  clear  and  beau- 
tiful, surrounded  by  cultivation.  On  a  small  island, 
with  «  white  church,  and  houses  surrounded  by  trees, 
the  chff  and  castie,  which  I  saw  yesterday  in  the  dis- 
tance, rise  out  of  the  lake  as  at  '  I  have  seen  no 
small  lake  more  beautifiil ;  it  abounds  in  flsh,  the  best 
of  which  are  the  waller  (tiluna  glatm),  and  carp.  I 
bought  a  waller  of  two  pounds  for  a  twenty  kreuzer 
piece.  It  is  8  fish  very  like  a  barbot,  but  grows  to  an 
immense  size;  had  no  back  fin,  but  a  small  antenna 
instead,  and  has  an  immense  mouth.  Temperature  was 
fivm  80*  to  90*  on  the  road,  and  is  now  in  die  shade  at 
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my  open  window  87*.  Returned  by  the  Wolkhein  Sava. 
The  views  up  the  valley  are  very  beautifiiL  By  shutting 
the  window  I  have  reduced  the  temperature  to  76*.  I 
saw  yesterday  the  May-fly,  green  and  grey ;  but  the 
flsh  did  not  seem  to  take  them.  I  have  seen  no  fire- 
flies since  I  left  Bologna ;  none  on  the  Veronese  road, 
which  I  travelled  late.  la  the  season  over,  or  does  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Alps  interfere  ?  Yet  I  saw  them 
at  Domo  D'Ossola,  even  in  the  end  of  June  (about  the 
24di  or  25th> 

"  The  waller  I  have  just  eaten  (two  o'clock)^  for  I 
have  adopted  the  habits  of  the  country  (twelve  is  the 
dinner  hour),  and  I  do  not  think  it  pre-enuneat;  very 
like  a  whiting :  softer  than  a  barbot,  but  good  and  clean 
tasted.  The  wine  of  Camiola  is  excellent,  both  here 
and  at  Adelsburg  and  Planina ;  it  is  probably  the  same, 
for  they  call  it  "  Welsh,"  which  I  presume  jneaaa  foreign, 
I  got  some  "iron  forte^  cast  iron,  from  Sava,  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  be  not  an  alloy  of  silicum.  All  the  mountains 
here  are  calcareous.  Left  Ratmansdorff  at  two  o'clock. 
The  afternoon  was  intensely  hot^  thermometer  from  88° 
to  93°.  The  views  of  the  Sava  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  about  Ratmansdorff,  About  tvro  miles  before  I 
reached  Kranburg,  the  highest  of  the  Carinthian  chain 
of  mountaiuB  came  in  view  ;  its  sides  still  spotted  with 
snow,  and  evidently  limestone.  It  is  on  the  right  of  the 
pass  of  Loibel  going  into  Carinthia.  I  saw  fire-flies  in 
great  abundance;  they  appeared  less  luminous  than 
those  of  Italy.  I  now  am  (Jmoet  certun  I  saw  one  in 
the  valley  of  the  Drave — I  think  about  Villach.  Came 
to  a  new  inn  at  Laybach,  DettUa's.  At  Kranbuig  I 
came  upon  the  Sava  at  its  confluence  with  the  Zura, 
These  two  rivers,  when  I  could  not  reach  them,  fixed 
my  imagination,  and  awakened  the  brightest  Tisiona  of 
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the  angler ;  within  my  power,  I  lost  the  appetite ;  and  I 
was  already  tired  of  fisluDg  for  small  fishes  in  a  burning 
San,  and  I  saw  no  hucho.  But  human  life  has  its  best 
pait  in  pursuit, — happy  when  its  objects  are  useful  or 
innocent  Got  to  Adelsburg  at  nine  o'clock ;  the 
Chemitz-see  was  full  of  water,  so  that  X  could  not  see 
the  bocca.  Between  I^aybach  and  Loitch  the  heat  was 
intense ;  the  thermometer  rose  to  97°,  and  was  never 
below  92°.  A  fiiendly  thunder-storm  came  on  whilst  I 
was  at  Loitch,  and  the  wind  blew  from  the  Alps ;  so 
that  after  three  o'clock  it  was  tolerably  cooL 

"  10th. — The  same  cool  breeze  continued.  Came  to 
Wippacfa,  where  I  found  a  fine  trout  and  grayling 
stream,  and  stopped.  I  caught  two  grayling  and  seven 
trout  this  evening.  The  trout  averaged  half  a  pound 
a-piece,  and  one  of  the  grayling  must  have  been  nearly 
two  pounds.  The  stream  rises  trom  the  limestone  rock, 
and,  as  I  was  informed  (for  my  thermometer  is  broken), 
is  60°  or  70°  in  temperature.  The  country  here  is 
pretty,  and  a  very  neat  clean  inn. 

"11th. — It  was  very  hot;  but  a  breeze  of  vrind  at 
nine  o'clock  induced  me  to  tiy  fly-fishing,  I  hooked 
four  large  trout,  and  landed  two ;  one  must  have  been 
above  two  pounds,  and  cut  very  red.  The  May-fly  was 
on  the  water ;  and  yesterday  evening,  the  duncat,  the 
alder-fly,  with  May-flies,  and  all  the  insects  known  iu 
June,  and  the  beginnii^  of  July  in  England.  This  is 
the  best  fishing  stream  I  have  seen  on  the  Continent. 
There  are  stags  and  roes  in  the  woods  above,  and 
cofumi  close  to  the  town ;  but  they  are  very  difficult  to 
kilL  I  saw  near  Flanina  the  river  which  is  supposed 
to  empty  the  Uriiin^-see.  It  issues,  like  many  of  the 
rivers  of  this  country,  fit>m  a  bed  of  limestone.  The 
duncat  was  on  the  water  this  evening,  and  an  infinite 
h5 
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variety  of  flies.  I  b^an  flfihing  at  five  o'clock,  an3 
soon  caught  four  ver^r  flue  trout  above  a  pound  a-piece, 
and  one  above  two  pounds.  I  caught  dtese  with  veiy 
large  flies,  the  peacock-body  and  redwing ;  I  changed 
my  fly  to  the  red  hackle  with  orange  body,  and  caught 
a  grayling  and  a  trout  of  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  and 
one  of  half  a  pound,  and  one  of  one  pound.  I  then 
changed  &r  the  peacock  harle,  red  hackle,  and  white 
wing;  and  caught  sis  noble  graylings,  all  but  one 
above  a  pound,  and  one  above  two  pounds.  Altogether 
sixteen  iish  this  day,  and  I  hooked  a  great  many  more ; 
by  far  the  best  da/s  fishing  I  ever  had  in  July.  I  saw 
a  trout  of  at  least  six  or  seven  poimda,  but  be  was  in 
stagnant  water.  Heard  this  day,  for  the  first  time^  of 
a  comet.    The  wine  u  excellent 

"  12th. — Came  on  to  Gortzen,  and  received  all  pos- 
sible hoBfntality  from  the  Comte  de  Thunn.  It  was 
still  hot,  but  a  thunder-storm  in  the  evening  reduced  the 
temperature  conmderably.  The  views  upon  the  Sonao 
are  extremely  beautiful ;  wild  mountains,  with  rich  plain 
and  valley  scenery,  and  the  cultivation  of  Tuscany. 
The  com  was  cut,  and  the  ground  ploughed  up  for  a 
new  crop,  and  the  Indian  com  higher  thaa  my  head. 

"13th. — Went  this  day  to  the  Count's  villa,  and 
spent  the  day  there ;  looked  for  game  in  vain  in  the 
morning,  but  had  some  magnificent  views  of  the  country 
from  the  heath  and  chesnut-clothed  hills  above  the 
villa:  went  out  to  flsh  after  dinner,  and  caught  a  trout 
immediately ;  but  a  thunder-storm  can>e  on,  with  bait- 
stones  as  big  as  nutmegs,  and  put  an  end  to  my  sport, 
or  I  should,  probably,  have  canght  very  targe  trout  in 
this  magnificent  river.  I  saw  one  rise  of  at  least  four 
pounds,  last  night;    but  such  a  storm  I  nev^r  saw 
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before :  the  lightning  was  incessant  and  it  rainedj 
huled,  then  thundered,  for  at  least  three  hooiB." 

On  the  14th  be  left  Gortzen,  and,  descending  from 
the  mountains,  hastened  hack  to  the  hatha  of  Lacca,  b; 
Fadua,  Ferrara,  Bol<^pia,  and  Florence,  where  he  ar- 
rired  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  or  19th, 
and  where  his  journal  terminates. 

The  renuunder  of  the  summer  and  the  b^iuning  of 
the  autunm  he  passed  at  the  baths  of  Lucca,  which, 
&om  their  mountainous  situation,  afford  a  pleasant, 
cool,  and  wholesome  retreat  from  the  heat  and  m^aria 
of  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Italy. 

The  principal  memorials  of  his  sojourn  at  this  beau- 
tifol  spot  which  occur  in  his  note-books  are  of  a  poetical 
nature,  very  similar  to  thoae  out-breakings  of  feeling, 
sentiment,  and  reflection,  which  have  been  already 
given,  relating  to  his  first  journey,  and  not  less  forcibly 
expressing  his  love  and  admiration  of  itature,  the  fer- 
vour of  his  conceptions,  his  sympathy  with  what  is 
most  affecting  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  his  lofty 
aspirations  and  imaginings.  I  do  not  think  it  right  to 
keep  back  these  remains ;  and  they  may  be  more  in- 
teresting and  acceptable,  from  having  been  composed 
without  any  view  to  publication,  and  from  being,  as 
most  of  them  are,  in  an  uufnished  state : — 

"TO  THE  FIBB-FLIEfl. 


"  Ye  morli^  itsn  that  flit  along  tbe  glade ! 

Ye  uilmtted  lampa  that  "mldit  the  >b«de 

Of  ancient  cheanaU,  and  the  loftj  hiUi 

Of  LndgDana,  by  the  foaming  rilk 

Hut  clothe  the  Serehio  In  the  erenlng  plaj  t 

So  blight  jronr  U^it,  that  in  the  nubrokeu  i»y 
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Of  Ihc  meridian  moon  it  lordy  ahloei. 

How  gaiiy  do  ye  pau  beneath  the  vinei 

Which  clothe  the  nearetl  tlopet  I  bow  thro'  the  (^orea 

Of  Lucca  do  ;e  dance  t    Hie  breeie  that  moves 

Tlielr  silver  Icatc*,  •  monotaln  lepbjr^  '"^r 

Uu  brought  jrou  here  to  cheer  oar  tardy  qtrlng. 

Oft  liad  I  leen  ;e  'midet  thj  Orange  bowers, 

Partlieaope!  and  where  Telino  poun 

In  thundering  eatamcts ;  bat  ne'er  t>efbre 

Bo  high  npon  the  moantaliia,  where  ye  loar 

E'en  in  mid  air,  leaving  thoee  halcyon  plaioa 

Where  spring  or  summer  everlasting  reigns. 

Where  flowers  and  fmit  mature  together  grow. 

To  visit  our  mde  peaks,  where  still  ttie  snow 

Glitters  e'en  In  the  genial  month  of  fioweit. 

But  brightly  do  ye  move  in  fiery  showers, 

Seen  like  the  Billing  meteor  from  a&r, 

Or  like  the  kindred  of  the  erring  star. 

Hay  not  the  star*  themselves  in  ortdta  whiri'd. 

Be  but  a  dlfierent  animated  world. 

In  which  a  high  and  loity  breath  of  life. 

Of  irorids  and  insects  calms  the  wakening  strife, 

Commands  the  elements,  and  bids  them  more 

In  animation  t«  the  voice  of  Love  1" 


"Thou  loveliest  form  of  the  celestial  woiid, 
When  in  the  circle  of  thy  brightness 
Thou  sheddest  In  the  bine  uncloaded  slty 
All  thy  meridian  lustre!  in  tlie  north, 
Above  the  heath-clad  moontains  bave  I  seen 
Thy  clear  and  mellow  light ;  and  when  the  waves 
Of  the  Atlantic  raised  their  foaming  sni^ 
Against  the  eternal  rocks,  where  &bled  sleeps 
The  last  of  western  Tltims — then,  when  young 
In  mind,  and  light  of  heart,  thy  rays  had  power 
To  solemnlie  and  tune  to  thou^ts  sublime 
Hy  vagrant  spirit  i  note,  in  these  &ir  cUmes, 
Where  In  a  pnrer  and  more  balmy  air. 
And  In  a  sky  whose  tints  of  ether  seem 
Giving  a  saint-like  glory  to  thy  rays, 
^y  hifluence  Is  e'en  stronger  In  a  heart 
Wearied,  bat  not  yet  broken  or  subdued. 
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Though  man;  eheqner'd  yean  have  pawed  away 

SiDce  flnt  the  tense  of  beaat;  thrill'd  my  nerrea, 

Yet  >tm  my  heart  i»  Kiudble  to  thee, 

Ab  when  It  first  recdved  the  flood  of  life 

In  youth's  full  spring-tide;  and  to_m^it-iaaiQ| 

^^jf  «hf,n  ^arf  a  at«t»T  tn  lay  *aa\, 

An  animated  bdng,  earrylng  on 

Ad  Intereonne  of  meet  and  lofty  thought!. 

Wakening  the  ilDmbeiing  poweri  of  InapiraUon 

In  tbeir  moat  sacred  fonnta  of  feeling  high." 

"  The  tempest  gather'd  on  thy  Teidant  bill*, 
O  Lnaignano '.    The  azure  southern  sky 
Was  dlmm'd  by  fleeting  mlats.    Soon  the  dark  clond 
Fonn'd  more  compact,  and  to  the  lenlth  rose  ; 
The  bright  blue  of  the  northern  distance  then, 
And  ali  the  moontaina  show'd  their  shaggy  creels 
Of  ancient  chesnnta,  dark  and  deep  in  shade. 
To  the  feverish  flush  of  the  meridian  sun 
Succeeded  quick  a  damp  and  sudden  chill ; 
The  Ugbtnlug  flaah'd.    At  first,  a  feeble  light, 
Scarce  Ken,  even  in  tlie  dariiest  part  of  heaven, 
Succeeded  t^  low  murmnrings ;  br^ter  glcam'd 
Bach  flaah  that  foUow'd,  and  now  louder  ratr'd 
The  thunder  distant,  but  It  soon  became 
The  loudest  burst  of  iieaven's  artillery." 

"  The  whirlwind  gone, 
A  calm,  a  soothing  freslmess  soon  succeed. 
Thus  in  tbe  mind  springs  new-bom  energy, 

— Thoughts  that  were  dead  are  roused. 

And  all  the  pnrer  being  wakes  again. 

'Die  alime  of  fouineaa  and  Impurity 

Aielwnie  into  the  occAu  deep  of  reason. 

And  new  creations  dance  upon  its  waves, 

E'en  as  they  purify — a  thousand  forms 

Of  beanty,  and  of  goodness,  and  of  grace. 

ne  Intellectual  loui,  freshen'd  by  dew 

From  heaven,  enrich'd,  is  glad  and  green  with  life." 

"  Again  that  lovely  lamp  from  half  its  orb 
Srads  forth  a  mellow  lustre,  that  pervades 
lie  eastern  sky,  and  meets  the  rosy  light 
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Of  tbe  iMt  (nnbMnu  dying  in  the  vest. 

The  moniittim  all  ■bore  ue  dew  uid  bright, 

Their  gi«Dt  forma  dilttneti;  *idbl«, 

Created  with  libaggf  dHaaata,  or  erect, 

Bearing  the  helmed  pine,  or  nlatng  high 

llieiT  marble  colonma  cniwn'd  with  gmtj  alopea. 

Prom  rock  to  rock  the  foaming  Uma  pools 

Full  from  Uie  thnnder  atorm,  rapid,  and  strong. 

And  turbid.     Hnsb'd  ia  tlte  air  In  atlence; 

Tlie  amoke  morea  upwards,  and  iti  enrUng  wsTta 

Stand  like  a  tree  above.    E'en  in  my  heart, 

By  aickneai  weoken'd  and  by  nrrow  chill'd, 

The  balm  of  coIouieM  Mema  to  penetrate,— 

Uild,  soothing,  genlkl  in  iti  inflnenoa. 

Again  I  ftel  a  freeimen,  and  a  power, 

Aa  in  my  yoathfol  daya,  and  hopes  and  ttlo«^^llt• 

Heroieal  and  lilgfa  I    Tttt  waated  frame 

Soon  in  oorporeal  atrei^th  recruits  Itsdf, 

And  wound*  the  decpeat  heal  i  ao  in  the  mind. 

Hie  dearth  of  objecla  and  the  loa*  of  hope 

Are  in  the  end  (uccseded  by  aome  births 

Of  new  oreatlfe  numlUes  and  powers. 

Brought  forth  with  pain,  but,  Uke  a  *lgorona  child, 

Bepaying  by  Ita  beauty  for  Uu  pang/' 


In  regard  to  the  pursuit  of  science,  this  Bumtner  ap- 
peals to  have  been  passed  almost  in  inactivity.  The  only 
inquiry  that  I  can  find  he  engaged  in  vaa  the  examina- 
tion of  an  ochreous  substance,  which  is  pretty  abun- 
dantly deposited  from  the  water  of  the  hot  baths  of 
Lucca,  and  on  which  he  communicated  a  short  paper  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Naples,  republished 
in  the  19th  volume  of  the  '*  Aonales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physique." 

On  the  approach  of  winter  he  returned  to  Rome, 
from  whence  he  agiun  visited  Naples,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  1st  of  December,  with  the  intention  of  remtuning 
two  or  three  months,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
object  of  his  journey. 
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Both  the  results  of  lus  inqniries  relative  to  the  Her- 
culsDeum  MSS.  aad  the  nature  of  volcanic  acUon,  the 
two  priDcipal  objects  he  bad  in  view,  he  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Sode^  in  1821  and  1827,  under  the  title 
of  "  Some  Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Papyri 
found  in  the  Ruins  of  Herculaneum,"  and  "On  the 
Phenomena  of  Volcanoe." 

From  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  first  investigation 
has  proved  more  interesting  to  chemistry  than  to  litera- 
ture ;  as  displaying  the  effects  of  time,  the  changes  and 
combinations  which  may  result  from  the  elements  of 
vegetable  matter  acting  on  each  other,  and  as  tending 
to  illnstrate  some  important  phenomena  in  die  economy 
of  our  globe,  and  how  effects  very  analt^us  (I  allude  to 
those  of  carbonisation)  may  be  produced  by  causes 
totally  different  and  opposite. 

Previous  to  mentioning  the  results  of  his  observax 
tions  on  the  phenomena  of  volcanos,  I  shall  insert  a 
description  of  a  volcano  in  activity,  which  occurs  in 
one  of  his  unfinished  dialogues.  The  speakers  are  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  summit  of  Vesuvius,  waiting  the 
rising  sun : — 

"  Arck. — It  is  now  almost  the  time  when  we  should 
perceive  the  dawning  of  the  eastern  light;  bat  from 
those  heavy  clouds  which  obscure  the  whole  of  oar 
horizon,  and  from  the  loog-contioued  and  dead  still- 
ness of  the  monatain,  I  suspect  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  some  great  change,  and  a  storm,  if  not  an 
eruption,  is  approaching ;  so  I  think  it  will  be  prudent 
for  us  to  return  to  Naples.  (The  par^  return  to 
Naples.) 

"P. — It  would  have  been  too  much  to  have  expected 
in  twenty-four  hoors^  and  after  so  splendid  a  sunset  as 
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we  witnessed  last  eTening,  the  re-appearance  of  that 
glorious  luminary,  under  the  same  briliiant  and  beauti'* 
fill  ciiciunstances.  But  the  storm  which  you  augured 
does  not  jet  &11.  There  is  a  peculiar  heat  in  the  ur ; 
and  the  sea,  though  there  is  no  breath  of  wind,  aeems  to 
roll  waves  almost  as  black  as  pitch,  &om  the  reflection  of 
the  sky  towards  the  shore. 

"  A, — Surely  I  felt  at  that  moment  a  motion  of  the 
ground  beneath  me.  And,  hark  I  the  bells  of  the 
churches  tinkle ;  it  must  have  been  the  first  shock  of  an 
earthquake  1 

«^fl:— WefeltiL 

"  A. — Watch  the  mountain  I  See  the  pitchy  cloud  on 
the  top  of  it  bursts  open,  and  a  column  of  flame,  and  a 
jet  of  lava,  and  red-hot  stones  rise  into  the  middle 
heaven.  The  ground  again  shakes  I  and,  lo ;  the  tre- 
mendous thunder  of  an  eruption  I 

**  P. — Lo  I  the  lava  bursts  bom  the  top !  And  watch 
the  skies  filled  with  flame ; '  a  river  of  fire  descends  to 
the  earth  I  I  give  you  joy,  Archteus,  that  the  wish  you 
have  so  long  indulged  is  gratified,  and  that  you  wiU 
have  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  studying  the 
results  of  a  volcanic  eruption.  But  the  lightning  now 
flashes  fiom  the  thick  clouds  into  the  flame  of  the 
volcano,  and  the  thunders  of  the  heavens  respond,  as 
it  were,  to  the  noise  of  the  subterraneous  artillery ;  the 
nun  falls  in  torrents,  and  a  thick  cloud,  which,  fivm 
its  extreme  darkness  and  opacity,  must  contain  stones 
or  dust,  is  approaching  towards  Naples  I  We  must 
wut  for  another  day  to  make  our  visit  to  the  mountain ; 

'The  word  "flame,"  u  used  above,  vhould  not  be  recdved  In  )U 
cbemical  lense.  I  am  oot  aware  of  tny  irell  recorded  iutance  of  flune, 
1.  e.  volatile  matter  burning,  amongst  the  phenomena  of  a  volcanic  enip- 
Uon  i—the  fler;  sky  la  ninaUy  the  eS^t  of  the  ignited  a«h<s. 
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it  would  now  be  a  service  of  danger  to  attempt  to  ap- 
proach it" 


tge  of  Scene — The  Base  of  Vetumus.) 
"  A. — The  violeDce  of  the  exploeion  ia  now  over. 
Thou^  the  clouda  still  cover  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
yet  I  think  we  can  ascend  to  the  spot  whence  the  lava 
issues  as  from  a  fountain.  And  what  a  magnificent 
B^ht  is  this  river  of  fire,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  in  some  places  fifly  yards  broad  I 

"  P. — It  would  be  still  more  magnificent  in  the 
night,  when  its  high  temperature  would  be  more  appa- 
rent, and  when  the  dense  white  smoke  riung  from  it 
would  appear  like  flame  from  the  reflected  light.  The 
qtpearance  of  the  lavs  does  not  correspond  to  what  I 
had  expected  to  see.  It  appears  liquid  only  at  its  exit 
from  the  mountain;  and,  though  continually  moving 
on,  it  soon  loses  its  character  of  a  river  of  fire,  and 
appears  only  a  shapeless  heap  of  enolrmons  slags,  covered 
with  ashes,  and  destroying  every  thing  it  meets  in  its 
course. 

"  A. — The  fiised  lava  soon  cools,  from  the  effects  of 
the  atmosphere  at  the  sur&ce,  and  forms  those  large 
masses  of  scoria;  the  hquid  still  moves  on  below,  being 
pressed  forward  by  the  new  portions  thrown  fi-om  the 
fountain.  But  in  a  dark  night  all  these  masses  would 
appear  more  or  less  luminous." 

This  description  is  not  imaginary ;  it  is,  I  believe,  a 
feithfiil  account  of  one  or  two  scenes  which  he  witnessed 
in  the  winter  of  1819  and  1820,  when  the  mountain 
was  even  more  active  than  in  1814  and  1815,  and  more 
favourable  for  the  inquiries  he  was  anxious  to  institute, 
relative  to  the  powers  on  which  volcanic  action  depends. 
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Thete  inquiries  were  directed  to  die  hypotheBis,  'which 
he  adranced  after  the  discoveries  he  made  in  1607  and 
1808,  that  the  fixed  alkalies  and  earths  are  metallic 
bases  united  to  oxygen,  and  in  their  uncombined  state 
possessed  of  Snch  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen  as  to  be 
capable  of  decomposing  water.  Many  fitcta,  previously 
Well  known,  in  connection  with  active  volcanos,  were 
not  un&vourabte  to  this  hypothesis;  some  negative 
sufficiently  confuting  all  former  hypotheses ;  othns 
positive,  as  the  nature  of  the  matters  ejected,  the  lava 
and  cinders  composed  of  the  oxidated  bases  of  the 
earths  and  alkahes;  and,  as  the  ahnost  general  &ct, 
that  water  is  concerned  in  volcanic  eruptions. 

Now,  were  this  hypotheds  correct,  it  was  probable 
that  conclusive  proo&  might  be  collected  in  carefully 
examining  the  phenomena  of  an  emption  and  its  pro* 
ducts ;  it  might  be  expected  that  inflammable  aii  might 
be  detected  issuing  fivm  the  volcano,  or  rising  in  flame, 
or  that  some  pure  or  uncombined  alkaline  or  earthy 
Inflammable  bases  might  be  discovered  entangled  in  the 
lava.  The  results  of  his  inquiries  directed  to  these 
points  were  negative.  In  none  of  severat  instanced  in 
which  he  experimented  on  lava,  when  freshly  poui«d 
out,  and  in  a  liquid  ignited  state,  could  he  detect  tmy 
traces  of  inflammable  matter.  He  expresses  the  results 
very  briefly  in  his  "  Consolatione  in  Travel"  Referring 
to  the  hypothec  in  question,  he  observes,  "  I  made 
many,  and  some  dangerous  experiments,  in  the  hope  of 
confirming  this  notion,  but  in  vun."* 

*  The  phenOtnenB  of  the  toImdo  of  BtromboU  lUT  be  addneed  M  nU- 
fknniTBble  to  the  hypoth«alt  in  qoettkni.  Snppodng  that  it*  craptlas* 
depend  an  chemical  caiuea, — why  have  tbey  not  long  since  cnied, — vhj 
hare  theycontinaed  forso  many  ccntaries  ahnost  perpetoal?  It  might  be 
Rippos«d,  that  after  the  oxidaUon  of  the  metals,  on  «Meh  the  fire  of  the 
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'  The  subject  of  Tolcftoic  fire  u  altogether  mysterious ; 
and  it  will  probsblj  remtun  a  mysterious  problem  till 
we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  heat  and  of 
the  other  imponderable  or  etherial  agencies, — ^whether 
they  exist  as  distinct  powers  or  substances,  or  are 
merely  modifications  of  some  one  Bubtle  element  or 
influence.  How  the  light  of  certain  animals,  as  of  the 
fiie-fly  and  glow-worm,  and  the  innmnerable  tribes  of 
animalcules  which  inhabit  the  ocean,  is  produced ;  how 
animal  electricity,  as  that  of  the  torpedo,  gymnotus, 
and  Btlnras,  is  generated ;  how  the  snn  and  fixed  stars 
are  for  ever  emitting  heat  and  light; — these  are  pro- 
blems, all  equally  unBolved.  But  being  more  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  they  do  not  excite  ordinary 
curiosity  and  a  desire  to  explain  tbem,  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  fire  of  the  volcano  and  the  shock  of  the 
earthquake,  which  are  witnessed  rarely  and  occur  un- 
expectedly,    Were  the  latter  daily  occurrences  in  every 

TOlccno  b  imagliied  to  depend  wu  etteetei, — that  there  would  be  a 
cenatlon  of  all  aetioD  and  perfect  reat.  Farther,  it  ml^t  be  supposed, 
that  if  the  fire  of  thli  rolcano  was  oning  to  the  oxidation  of  metals  b]r 
tneaof  of  the  decompodtioii  of  miter,  that  hydiogen  would  appear  in 
large  qnantitiM,  anxngM  the  prodnoti.  1%e  DamnracM  of  ttie  vent, — 
the  litnatioD  of  the  voleaiH),  laolated  In  a  deep  aea,  at  a  great  dlitancfe 
ftum  land,  are  cirennutaneei  eieeedingly  finonrable,  to  the  erolatlDn  of 
hydrogen.  But  no  flame,  I  bellete,  hai  GTer  been  leeo  proceeding  from 
the  crater;  at  leaat,  Thsve  nerer tuard that  it  ha>  been  witoessed,  and 
I  have  made  particnlar  imgniriei  on  tlie  ntject, — ei  well  ai  carefully 
watched  tbr  It. 

I  may  add,  tliat  the  abtence  of  iron  in  Its  metallic  state,  amongst 
the  product  of  Tolcanot,  to  abondantly  ^ected  in  the  first  degree  of 
raidatkm,  la  rery  UDfiToiuable  to  the  Idea  that  large  qnantillea  of  tn- 
flammable  gai  are  erolred  in  Tolcanie  emptlotu,  or  even  tUaongaged. 
Ware  this  ozlda  aeted  on  1^  hydrogen  at  a  blgh  temperature,  whi^  b 
there  which  could  prerent  Iti  decompodtioD  t  and  if  reduced,  we  might 
expect  to  diacorer  It  In  thla  itate,  at  least  occaaioiiall;,  enveloped  In  and 
protMted  by  lava. 
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country,  thej  would  excite  probably  ae  little  attention 
OS  the  heat  of  our  fires  and  the  light  of  our  lamps ;  had 
every  r^poD  its  volcanic  mountain,  we  should,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  StromboU  at  present,  as  I  learaed  when  I 
visited  that  remarkable  islet,  be  alarmed  only  when  the 
mounts  is  stilL 

My  brother  quitted  Naples  early  in  spring.  In  a 
letter  to  his  moUier  from  Rome,  of  the  13th  March,  he 
says,  "  John  is,  I  trust,  now  on  his  passage  homewards 
from  Ceylon.  We  are  so  lar  on  our  return,  and  I  hope 
in  the  autumn  we  shall  meet  from  different  quarters  of 
the  world  at  Penzance.  I  have  finished  with  success 
and  much  sooner  than  I  expected,  the  objects  for  which 
I  came  abroad.  Lady  Davy  is  not  very  well,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  travel  slowly ;  but  I  hope  we  shall  be  in 
liOudon  in  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  We 
shall  return  by  the  south  of  France." 

On  my  arrival  in  England,  on  the  20th  June,  I  had 
the  satis^tdon  of  meeting  him ;  he  had  returned  a  few 
days  before. 

It  was  his  intention  this  autumn  to  have  paid  his 
fiiends  in  Cornwall  a  visit  When  expecting  bis 
arrival  at  Penzance,  I  received  from  him  the  following 
letter:— 

"GKWTenor  Street,  Oct.  IB. 
"  Mr  DEAB  JOHK, 
"I  had  intended  to   leave   town   for  Cornwall  to- 
morrow ;  but  I  have  been  caught  by  an  inquiry  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  till  I  can  conclude  I  cannot 
stir. 

"I  have  ascertained  (repeating  some  vague  experi- 
ments of  (Ersted's)  that  the  voltaic  pile  is  a  powerful 
magnet ;  i.  e,  that  by  the  union  of  the    +    Dod  — 
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electricities,  magDetism  is  produced  in  the  same  combi- 
aatione  as  he&L  I  am  deeply  occupied  with  this,  which 
promiscB  to  explain  so  much  for  the  theoiy  of  the  earth : 
do  not  Bay  anything  on  the  subject  I  hope  in  two  or 
three  days  to  be  able  to  ^ve  you  the  whole  details,  of 
which  you  will  immediately  perceive  the  importance. 
Faraday  has  discovered  a  combination  of  chlorine  and 
charcoal. 

"  Sir  E.  Home  has  made  out  the  use  of  the  pigmen- 
tnm  nigrum.  I  write  from  the  table  where  I  am  magne- 
tinty.     I  rejoice  your  book  is  bo  far  advanced. 

"  If  I  can  conclude  my  labours  by  the  24th,  I  will 
come  down  before  the  session  of  the  B.  S. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  John, 
"  Very  sincerely, 
"  Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

«H.  Davy." 

The  knowledge  of  the  experiments  of  M.  <£r8tcd, 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  letter,  be  obtmned,  I  believe, 
St  second-hand  by  a  letter  from  a  friend  at  Geneva.  I 
mention  this  to  explain  his  applying  the  epithet  vague 
to  them,  which  he  would  not  have  used,  had  he  then 
been  acquiunted  with  the  original  notice  by  which  the 
discovery  of  the  Danish  philosopher  was  communicated 
to  the  scientific  vorid.  This  discovery,  in  its  conse- 
quences hardly  inferior  to  the  great  discoveries  in  elec- 
tricity which  have  immortalized  the  names  of  Franklin 
and  Volta,  was  very  simpie  in  its  nature ;  viz.  that  when 
the  extremities  of  a  voltaic  pile  or  battery  are  united  by 
a  perfect  conductor,  as  a  metallic  wire,  and  the  compass 
is  brought  near  it,  the  needle  is  attracted  by  the  wire, 
and  may  be  made  to  deviate  from  its  natural  direction. 
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This  leading  &ct  my  brother  immediately  verified; 
and,  reasoning  up<m  it,  be  inferred  that  the  onitit^  wire 
itself  duriag  tbe  passage  of  the  electricity  through  it* 
must  hare  become  magnetic,  vhich  was  confirmed  by 
experiment.  He  found  that  it  attracted  powerlully  iron 
filings,  like  a  magnet ;  and  fiirther,  that  if  the  battery 
was  divided,  and  the  separate  parts  were  joined  by 
wires,  each  wire  had  the  same  power;  whence  the 
expression  in  hia  letter,  that  the  battery  is  a  powerful 
magnet  He  did  not  stop  here :  guided  by  the  same 
process  of  analogical  reasouii^  he  formed  permanent 
magnets  by  means  of  vcdtaic  electricity;  and  finding 
that  the  magnetising  power  of  the  Tcdtaic  battery,  like 
its  heating  power,  is  proportional  to  die  quantity  of 
electricity  transmitted,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would 
also  be  exhibited  by  common  electrici^,  when  accumu- 
lated in  the  Leyden  batteiy,  winch,  on  trial,  proved  to 
be  the  case.  Lastly,  speculating  on  the  facts  which  be 
had  ascertained,  he  conjectured  that  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth  may  be  owing  to  electricity ;  and  the  varia- 
tions of  the  needle  to  the  alterations  in  the  electrical 
currents  of  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  its  motions, 
internal  chemical  changes,  or  its  relations  to  solar  heat ; 
and  that  the  auroras  at  the  poles  may  depend  on  the 
same  cause. 

These  &cta  and  speculations  he  brought  forward  in 
his  first  communication  on  tbe  subject  to  the  Royal 
Society,  dated  November  12,  with  a  8uggesti<Hi  of 
practical  apjdication  for  making  powerful  magnets,  by 
attaching  bars  of  steel  transversely  to  lightning  con- 
ductors.* 

His  speculations  he  merely  offered  as  conjectures, 

thotq;b,  I  believe,  he  was  bderably  convinced  they  were 

*  PUL  Tram,  for  lasi. 
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true ;  as  has  since  been  almost  demonstrated  in  regard 
to  the  most  important  of  them.  This  conviction  he 
expresses  in  a  letter  to  me,  written  the  day  after  his 
paper  vm  read :  he  says,  "  I  think  I  have  nearly  a 
direct  proof  that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  depends  on 
electricity."  And  in  his  paper  he  observes,  "This  is 
evident,  that  if  strong  electrical  currents  be  supposed  to 
follow  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun,  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth  ought  to  be  such  as  it  is  found  to  be."  Rela- 
tive to  the  nature  of  magnetism  be  did  not  venture  to 
g^ve  an  opiniou,  excepting  so  fiu:  as  to  express  doubt  of 
magnetism  and  electricity  being  ideutical,  founded  on 
remarkable  difference  of  qualities  exhibited  by  them ; 
such  as  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  voltaic  and  of  the 
Leyden  battery  passing  equally  through  conductors  and 
non-couductors  of  electricity,  and  of  producing  its  effects 
at  a  considerable  distance  with  the  same  readiness 
through  air  and  water,  glass,  micai  or  metals.  He 
attempted  to  produce  chemical  effects  by  magnetism; 
ba^  ae  he  states,  without  success.  I  mention  this  to 
show  the  extended  and  rapid  view  he  took  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  with  what  iacility  he  applied  himself  to  the 
interrogation  of  nature. 
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Detlli  of  Sir  Jo«ph  Bulks  In  1890,  whom  he  aoeeeotU  U  Prctidfint  of 
the  Rural  Sodet;— P«rtlcul«n  of  him  In  connsction  vUt  tht»  oOee— 
ObeervBtiODS  on  it — Notice*  of  hij  continued  iclentiflc  Ubonn ;  espe- 
cially on  magnetina  and  the  liqnehetton  of  the  ga»es — Tenei  on  Lonl 
Bjroa — ReacHrches  on  the  cmnalon  and  on  the  proteetkm  of  the 
copper  aheathing  of  Teaaelft— Journal  of  an  ezcnntoa  in  Norwa;  and 
Sweden  in  1831  — Hl«  declining  health  tn  1826— Specimen*  of  hia 
poetr;  at  that  time  —  Hia  last  election  aa  pieeldent  of  the  Ro^al 
Society. 

Oh  the  Idth  June,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  vho  had  been  for 
80  many  years  PreBident  of  the  Royal  Society,  died.* 

My  brother  immediately  came  forvard  as  a  candidate 
for  the  office  thus  rendered  vacant;  the  highest  in 
honour  to  which  &  man  of  science  can  aspire  in  England. 
The  dignity,  no  doubt,  was  attractive  to  him.  It  w«« 
surely  an  honourable  ambitiou  to  occupy  a  place  which 
had  been  tilled  by  Newton.  But  this,  I  believe,  was 
not  bis  principal  motive.  He  conceived  that  his 
powers  of  usefulness  would  be  increased ;  that  he  should 
be  able  to  give  an  impulse  to  science,  and  forward  its 
advancement  by  example  and  exhortation;  and  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  might  be  able  to  prevail  with 
the  members  of  his  Majes^'a  Govenuneot  to  afibrd  to 
science  some  substantial  support,  worthy  of  the  cause 

■  He  waa  tint  elected  In  1778,  and  re-elected  annuallr  till  his  death, 
compiialng  a  period  of  4S  yean. 
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snd  worthy  of  the  country,  vhich  to  the  resources  of 
science  had  hitherto  owed  so  much  and  contributed  so 
little. 

Other  candidates  were  spoken  of  at  the  same  time, 
and  for  two  of  them  their  friends  canvassed  to  some 
extent  The  competition,  however,  was  of  short  dum- 
lion.  On  the  30th  of  November,  the  day  of  election 
of  the  officers  of  the  society,  there  was  a  very  fiill 
attendance  of  the  Fellows,  on  the  rare  occasion  of 
voting  with  open  lists ;  the  result  of  the  ballot  via* 
almost  unanimous  in  &Tour  of  my  brother,  and  he  was 
accordingly  pronounced  duly  elected  by  Dr.  Wollaston, 
who  was  then  acting  President;  and  for  seven  years 
afterwards  he  was  successively  re-elected  without  the 
least  opposition. 

I  was  with  him  the  whole  of  the  day  of  his  first 
election,  and  can  record  with  pleasure  how  tranquilly 
he  passed  it :  in  the  momiog  he  had  no  apprehension 
of  luling  of  success,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  showed  no 
undue  exultation  in  having  obtained  it  Before  going 
to  the  public  dinner  of  the  society,  held  on  the  anniver- 
aary  of  the  election  of  its  officers,  he  prepared  an 
address,  and  the  speeches  it  would  be  required  of  him 
to  make,  as  was  always  his  custom  when  he  had  to 
speak  in  public ;  for  be  held  that  preparation  was  ne- 
cessary to  speak  welL  The  dinner  was  very  ftiUy 
attentled ;  and  the  manner  in  which  his  speeches  were 
received,  for  so  grave  a  body,  was  quite  enthusiastic. 
On  the  first  r^ular  meeting  of  the  Society  after  St 
Andrew's  Day,  on  his  taking  the  chair,  he  delivered  an 
address,  "  On  the  Progress  and  Objects  of  Science,"  in 
which  was  vrell  displayed  his  peculiar  style  of  poetical 
illustration,  his  comprehendveness  of  mind,  and  power 
of  discrimiiuuion.     Without  lowering  other  societies. 
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he  upheld  the  Boyal  SodeQr  as  the  elder  brother,  aod 
its  Transactioiia  aa  the  most  proper  place  for  the  publi- 
cation and  preserving  of  important  discoveries  in  all  the 
branohea  of  natural  knowledge.  He  wisbed  that  as 
they  bad  been  hitherto,  so  tbey  should  continue  to  be 
the  record  of  British  science.  The  concluding  part  of 
this  address  was  very  characteristio  of  the  tone  of  hi» 
mitid,  and  of  the  views  and  hopes  he  delighted  to 
indulge  in. 

This  discourse  was  published  in  1827,  with  five 
others,  which  were  successively  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  winter  session  of  the  Society,  when  the  award  of 
its  medals  is  decided  by  the  President  and  Coundl,  and 
these  are  presented  to  the  individuals  distinguished 
from  the  Chair.  In  delivering  a  discourse  on  these 
occasions,  be  merely  perusted  in  doing  what  his  prede- 
cessors in  office  bad  before  done ;  but  be  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  President  of  the  Society  who  noticed  publicly 
the  Fellows  deceased  during  the  year,  and  briefly 
described  their  character  and  merits  as  men  of  science. 
This  he  did  not  only  to  indulge  his  own  kind  feelings, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  contribute  to  the  rendering  of 
just  honours  to  deceased  worth,  but  also  for  the  purpoee 
of  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  pbilosopbica]  inquiry,  and 
the  love  of  scientific  glory,  "and  of  kindling  and  per- 
petuating that  flame  of  science  which  in  the  Royal 
Society  onght  to  be  undying."  How  be  executed  this 
task  may  be  seen  in  the  published  Discourses,  which 
were  printed  as  they  were  delivered.  They  constitute 
good  specimens  of  his  style  of  oratory,  and  remind  m» 
forcibly  of  his  lectures  in  the  theatre  of  the  Boyal  Insti- 
tution ;  but  the  mere  reader  of  them  will  form  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  their  effect  when  delivered  on  an 
occasion  appropriate,  in  the  tone  of  voice  and  animation 
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wMcli  the  occaEdoD  caDed  forth,  addressed  to  individuals 
honoured  by  the  highest  marks  of  respect  the  Society 
Can  show,  and  to  an  audience  capable  of  appreciatiDg 
the  justness  of  every  remark ;  and  in  the  instance  of  the 
eulogies  spoken  on  lately  deceased  Fellows,  sure  of 
awakening  kindred  sympathies,  and  the  kind  and  tender 
recollections  of  a  lai^  part  of  his  audience.  Whether 
they  had  any  effect  beyond  that  of  pleasing  and  moving 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say ;  but  in  their  published  state,  I  would 
hope  that  they  may  be  permanently  useful  in  the  way 
he  intended,  and  tend  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  science, 
and  call  generous  minds  to  those  exceUent  and  exalted 
pursuits  which,  like  every  thing  good,  are  their  own 
reward, — delight  in  action,  please  in  contemplation  imd 
recollection,  and  in  application  are  of  tiie  highest 
utility. 

The  meetings  of  tfie  Society  this  year  were  nnusnally 
well  attended.  Some  of  the  Fellows  who  had  with- 
drawn during  the  time  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  owing  to 
the  angry  contentions  which  took  place  in  the  eariy 
period  of  his  premding,  now  resumed  their  attendance ; 
and  general  harmony  and  apparent  satis&ction  prevailed 
amtHigst  a  body  of  men,  so  namerous,  and  of  such 
different  tastes  and  puimits  in  literature  and  science, 
that  it  is  too  mu<^  to  expect  they  will  consider  their 
interests  the  same,  or  even  the  interests  of  science,  and 
be  for  any  length  of  time  contented  with  any  President. 
As  it  had  been  the  custom  of  former  Presidents  to 
observe  a  certain  state  in  all  that  related  to  their  office, 
conceiving,  no  doubt,  that  it  helped  to  maintain  its 
dignity  and  re^wctability,  my  brodier  did  not  depart 
from  their  example,  and  he  continued  to  take  the 
chair  in  a  full  court  dress ;  to  have  the  splendid  mace 
h2 
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of  office  placed  on  the  taUe  before  him**  and  to  at 
covered. 

Hifi  predeceBBor  had  for  many  years  an  evening  par^ 
at  hie  own  house,  for  the  purpose  of  asBembliog  men  of 
science,  and  affording  them  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
each  other  at  a  fixed  time  and  place.  My  brother  con- 
tinued this  practice,  changing  only  the  evening  of  the 
meeting  fix>m  Sunday  to  Saturday ;  the  former  appear- 
ing objectionable  to  some  individuals,  and  he  preierring 
one  to  which  no  objection  could  be  made,  especially  of 
the  serious  kind,  of  interfering  with  a  day  which  should 
be  set  aude  for  devotional  purposes.  These  evening 
pardes  were  very  similar  to  those  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks; 
and  as  long  as  I  was  in  England,  they  were  nameronsly 
attended,  and  were  very  agreeable,  amusing,  and  usefiiL 
They  brou^t  bother,  not  merely  men  of  science,  but 
also  Uterary  men,  poets,  artists,  country  gentlemen,  and 
they  were  very  attractive  to  foreigners.  The  subjects 
of  interest  of  Uie  day  were  there  discussed,  and  curious 
infonnadoQ  obtained  from  the  best  sources,  and  know- 
ledge exchanged  between  individuals,  as  in  a  great 
mart  of  traffic,  each  ^ving  and  receiving  according  to 
hie  acquirements  and  wants.  There  the  physiol<^;ist 
and  naturalist  might  collect  curious  particulars  &om  an 
African  traveller,  or  Arctic  navigator,  respecting  many 
objects  of  hb  particular  inquiries,  and  give  hints  for 
further  investigation,  or  solve  questions  which  might 
have  perplexed  the  original  observers.  Ad  evening 
seldom  occurred  without  some  novelty  in  art,  science, 
or  nature,  being  brought  forward — as  the  bones  from 
the  Kirkdale  Cave,  or  a  new  chemical  compound,  or 
a  magnetical   experiment,  or    a    recently    discovered 

*  It  belonged  to  the  Bepublican  Honw  of  Commoiu, — "  the  tMnble  " 
remored  by  orter  of  Cromwell. 
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minera],  or  some  new  instromeDt  or  apparatus ;  and  a 
great  zest  was  giyea  by  the  presence,  as  was  generall; 
the  case,  of  the  inventor  or  discoverer,  who  was  always 
willing  to  offer  explanation,  and  give  detailed  informa- 
tion to  those  who  were  desirous  of  receiving  it  And* 
moreover,  a  stimulus  was  thus  imparted — a  &esh  excite- 
ment to  the  mind  to  continue  and  perfect  usefiil  inves- 
tigations; and  aids  were  often  fpven  which  greatly 
contributed  to  the  soccessM  termination  of  sdentific 
labours. 

In  these  parties,  the  distinctiona  of  socne^  seemed 
very  much  to  be  lost  in  the  distinctions  which  science 
and  merit  confer.  Men  of  the  highest  nnk  in  the 
country  mingled  with  men  without  any  chum  to  notice, 
excepting  that  high  one  of  superior  knowledge ;  and  it 
was  a  Doble  thing  to  see  how  much  more  attractive  it 
was,  and  more  honoured,  than  the  highest  nobility  des- 
titute of  this  qualification.  I  remember  one  evening, 
when  the  company  was  reduced  to  a  small  number  by 
the  lateness  of  tbe  hour,  and  those  who  remained  had 
collected  round  the  fire,  one  of  the  par^,  I  believe  it 
was  Dr.  Youn^  observed  in  playfiil  remail,  "  Ah  1  I 
perceive  all  here  are  doctors :"  and  so  it  proved ;  there 
being  two  or  three  doctors  of  physic — one,  I  believe,  of 
divinity,  and  three  of  civil  law ;  and  of  Uiese  last  two 
were  baronets,  and  one  was  an  eari,  who>  though  distin- 
guished for  his  ht^  bearing  on  ordinary  occasions,  on 
this  occasion  seemed  pleased  to  be  considered  of  the 
same  grade  as  the  rest. 

At  this  time  my  brother  resided  in  Lower  Groevenor 
Street,  No.  28 ;  and  as  long  as  he  remained  in  that 
house,  he  continued  to  (pve  these  weekly  evening  par- 
tiee  during  the  session  of  the  Society.  Afterwards, 
when   he  removed    to    26i   Park    Street,    Groevenor 
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Square,  ia  1625,  they  were  discoatiDaed ;  and,  as  a 
Bobfititute,  the  librarj'  of  die  Royal  Society  in  its 
apartments,  at  Somerset  Hoosei  was  opened  on  Thun- 
day  evetimgB,  after  the  regular  meeting  was  concluded, 
where  the  Fellows  and  visitors  could  converse  familiarly 
on  matters  of  sdence.  What  were  my  brother's  mo- 
tives for  giving  up  his  evening  parties  I  was  never  ac- 
curately informed,  being  abroad  at  the  time.  I  con- 
jecture that  several  circumstances,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe,  influenced  him  on  this  occasion.  I 
know  that  when  he  first  became  Fre^dent,  he  attached 
some  importance  to  these  social  meetings,  and  it  was 
his  wish  to  have  made  them  as  ^reeable  as  poe«ble> 
and  as  attractive ;  and  to  have  opened  the  drawii^ 
room  to  them,  so  that  ladies  might  not  be  excluded ; 
but  thb  he  could  not  effect ;  and  perhaps  it  might  have 
failed  had  it  been  attempted.  The  parties  would,  pro- 
bably, have  gained  less  in  gracefulness,  ease,  and 
vivacity,  than  they  would  have  lost  in  usefulness,  zeat. 
Mid  interest  in  matters  of  science.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  would  have  become  fashionable  assemblies^ 
^rather  than  scientific  meetings.  So  long  as  his  health 
|>ennitted,  he  continued  to  give  the  dinneis  which  were 
expected  fivm  him  as  President,  to  which  were  invited, 
pmcipslly,  the  working  Fellows  of  the  Society.  The 
plate  which  was  used  on  these  occauons  was  very  ap- 
propriate,  consisting  chiefly  of  honorary  plate,  and 
principally  of  the  handsome  service  which  was  presented 
to  him  in  1817,  by  the  great  profwietors  of  collieries 
in  the  North  of  England,  for  his  diacovety  of  the 
safety  lamp. 

My  brother  commenced  his  Presidential  dudes  with 
a  high  sense  of  their  importance,  and  a  sanguine  ex- 
pectation and  deaire  of  promoting  the  interests  of  tiie 
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Boyal  Sode^  and  (^science.  The  following  eotiy  into 
his  note  book,  made  about  this  time,  is  stroOgly  ex- 
prefimre  of  the  feelings  of  his  mind: — 

"It  is  Dovr  eleven  yews  nnce  I  have  written  any 
thing  in  thia  book ;  I  take  it  up  agtun,  February  17, 
1881.  I  have  gained  much  since  that  period,  and  I  have 
lost  something ;  yet  I  am  thuikiiil  to  Infinite  Wisdom 
for  blessings  and  benefits ;  and  I  bow  with  reverence 
beneath  his  chastisements,  which  have  been  always  in 
mercy.  May  every  year  make  me  better, — more 
Dsefiil, — less  Belfish,  and  more  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  science  P 

Whilst  he  was  in  office^  the  reputation  of  the  Socie^ 
was  cenainly  not  diminished,  but  was  rather  exalted ; 
the  desire  to  belong  to  it  was  increased ;  its  Transactions 
were  scarcely  at  any  former  dme  m6te  original  or  in- 
teresting ;  and  tU.  no  fonner  period  was  there  more  har- 
mony in  the  general  body  of  the  FellowB.  And  yet,  I 
believe,  my  tnotber's  expectations  were  not  answered* 
and  he  effected  very  much  less  than  be  wished.  G(k 
vemmeot  was  lukewarm  or  indifferent  in  matters  of 
scirace,  and  gave  him  no  efiectual  suj^port ;  when  re- 
cpiiring  the  aids  of  science,  and  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Eoyal  Society,  apfdying  to  him  without  hesitation,  and* 
when  their  objects  were  attuned,  forgetting  the  serviced 
It  was  his  wkh  to  have  seen  the  Royal  Society  an 
efficient  establishment  fbi  all  the  great  practical  pur* 
poses  of  science,  similar  to  the  college  contemplated  by 
Lord  Bacon,  and  sketched  in  his  New  Atlantis :  having 
subordinate  to  it  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwicb, 
for  astronomy ;  the  British  Museum,  for  natural  history, 
in  its  most  extensive  acceptation;  and  a  laboratory 
founded  for  chemical  investigation,  amply  provided  with 
aH  means  requisite  for  coiginal  inquiry,  and  extending 
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the  boundaiieB  and  the  resources  of  this  most  important 
national  science.  I  remember  well  his  epeakii^  to  me 
moie  than  once  on  the  subject.  He  had  even  the  idea 
of  rainng  the  fiicds  Decessary  for  fonnii^  a  laboratory 
bj  subscription  amongst  the  Fellows  themselves^ 
without  the  fud  of  government;  and  he  probably  would 
have  attempted  thb  and  some  other  plans  for  the 
advaDcement    of  science,    had    hie    health    remained 

As  regarded  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  himself  i£ 
his  official  sitoatioo,  I  fear  he  was  much  disappointed^ 
and  particularly  latterly,  when  he  was  least  able  to  bear 
annoyances.  He  had  no  idea  of  manceuvering  w  mi^ 
naging,  and  never  shrank  from  responsibility.  On  turn 
fell  the  odium  of  all  measm'es  which  hurt  the  feelings 
of  individuals,  whether  in  consequence  of  the  rejecti<m 
of  a  paper  which  the  author  supposed  was  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  or  the  black* 
balling  of  a  candidate,  ambitious  of  becomit^  a  Fellow^ 
and,  of  course,  considering  himself  deserving  of  that 
distinctioD.  As  no  wound,  perhaps,  rankles  more,  and 
is  more  vexatious  than  that  of  personal  vanity,  so  no 
class  of  people  are  more  harassing  and  annoying  than 
those  thus  offended ;  and  it  is  from  these  that  a  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society  is  most  exposed  to  attacks,— 
persons  commonly  without  any  dignity  of  character,  and 
generally  without  real  ability,  feeble,  and  consequently 
irritable.  The  man  of  real  ability,  or  of  true  dig- 
nity is  above  the  Royal  Society,  and  need  not  con- 
descend to  resent  any  act  of  injustice  towards  him, 
Buppoffli^  the  decision  of  the  President  and  Council  to 
be  unjust  He  has  the  world  for  his  tribunal ;  mid  it  is 
only  necessary  for  him  to  publish  the  results  of  his 
inquiries,  and  he  is  sure  to  have  justice  done  to  him. 
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Another  Bonrce  of  annoyance,  belonging  to  the  o£Bce 
of  President,  is  that  of  the  perpetual  intemjption  of  his 
leisure  from  applications  by  letter  and  personally, 
without  end,  respecting  trifling  inventions,  supposed 
by  their  authors  to  be  important  discoveries,  respecting 
patents  and  certificates  for  patents,  and  about  imaginary 
discoveries  and  schemes  vrorthy  of  Bedlam,  and  gene- 
rally proposed  by  men  of  unsound,  and  often  insane 
mind.  To  be  thus  deprived  of  time,  and  to  have  atten- 
tion and  patience  wearied,  must  have  been  disagreeable 
to  any  man,  excepting  of  a  trifling  character,  and  to  my 
brother  it  was  particularly  weaiying,  uid  it  even  inter- 
fered with  his  own  pursuits,  and  deprived  him  very 
much  of  the  leisure  which  be  might  have  devoted  to 
original  research.  Ae  sn  hoooraiy  situation,  without 
profit  or  emolument  of  any  kind,  but  occasioning  con- 
siderable expense  to  the  individual,  a  stranger  to  the 
nature  of  its  duties  would  suppose  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  for  a  man  of  science,  not 
only  the  most  elevated,  but  the  most  agreeable  pos- 
sible. It  undoubtedly  should  be  so ;  but  it  never  can 
be  so,  as  long  as  pretension  to  knowlei^,  vanity,  and 
presumption,  are  more  common  (and  diey  will  always 
be  more  intrusive)  than  real  knowlei^,  modesty,  and 
diffidence.  The  pleasures  of  ofSce,  and  especially  of 
honorary  office,  are  generally  in  anticipation  and  ima- 
^nary — the  trials  and  troubles,  real  and  incessant. 
These  are  the  rocks  and  glaciera,  the  storms  and  tor- 
rents of  the  Alpine  heights ;  the  other,  the  rosy  hues  of 
reflected  light,  lost  on  near  approach, — to  be  seen  only 
in  the  distance,  at  which  all  asperities  are  invisible. 

This  winter,  and  the  following  spring,  much  of  his 
time  was  necessarily  occupied  in  his  new  duties  of  Pre- 
sident.    He  still  continued,  however,  to  work  in  the 
m6 
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lehorsXary  \  and  at  tfae  last  meeting  of  die  Society  in 
July,  whicli  closed  the  aessioii,  another  paper  of  hie  vaa 
read,  entitled,  "  Farther  Researches  on  the  Magnetic 
Phenomena  produced  by  Electritnty,  with  some  New 
Experiments  on  the  Properties  of  Hectrified  Bodies  in 
their  Relations  to  Conducting  Powers  and  Tem- 
perature."" 

Immediately  after  the  closing  of  the  Royal  Socie^, 
he  left  town  to  make  a  fishing  excotsitm  in  Ireland,  and 
revisit  some  of  his  fevourite  hannts  in  that  country, 
which  he  told  me  he  never  entered  without  feelit^  his 
spirits  risB,  partly,  &o  doubt,  &om  the  kindness  of  heart 
which  he  always  experienced  there,  and  partly  from  the 
origin&l  and  diveriii^  manner  of  the  people. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  him  snffideotly 
iar  to  see  his  remark  verified.  We  set  out  the  day 
before  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth,  and  spent 
the  day  of  that  splendid  ceremony,  which  all  the  world 
was  crowding  to  see,  on  the  quiet  and  beautiful  bonks 
of  Cotton's  "  beloved  Dove."  From  thence  we  travelled 
without  stop  to  Port  Patrick,  and  crossed  to  Donagho- 
dee,  with  the  hope  (which  was  not  realised,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  weatiier)  of 
having  some  good  salmon  fishing  in  the  Bush  and  the 
Bahn,  two  of  the  best  salmon  rivers  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. At  Coleraine  we  parted :  he  to  pursue  bis  tour  in 
Ireland  and  the  west.  o£  Scotland ;  and  I  to  retum  to 
England,  after  having  bad  the  gratification  of  seeii^  in 
company  witii  him,  that  marvel  of  nature  and  problem 
in  geology,  the  Giant^  Causeway,  which  in  his  "  Sal- 
monia"  he  holds  out  as  a  recompense  Gx  anglers  whom, 
like  ourselves,  the  Bush  may  disqipoint.  "  Should 
sport  &il,"  he  observes,  "  the  celebrated  Giant's  Cause- 
*  Phil.  Train,  lesi. 
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wsy  u  widiin  ft  mile  of  its  mouth,  and  fiimiabea  to  the 
loven  of  natural  beaut)'  or  of  geological  research  almoat 
iaczhaastibie  Bources  of  interest." 

Oq  bis  return  to  town  in  tbe  latter  part  of  autumO} 
hia  mo«t  ftroimte  time  tor  scientific  investigatioD,  after 
the  refreshment  of  air  and  exercise,  and  the  agreeable 
relaxation  of  a  conntij  life,  he  entered  up<m  an 
mquny,  which  he  hoped  might  tad  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natura  of  the  imponderable  sobstances  or 
energies  of  matter.  The  results  be  gave  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  a  paper  which  was  read  on  the  29th  of 
December,  entitled  "  On  the  Electrical  Phenomena  ez- 
fattated  in  Vacuo." 

This  winter  be  paid  a  visit  to  his  fionUy  at  Penzance, 
and  spent  about  a  week  or  ten  days  with  them :  though 
not  intended  to  be  so,  it  was  a  fiovweU  visit,  and  the 
last  time  he  saw  his  mother  and  his  native  place.  The 
mtis&ction  he  had  on  the  occasion  was  more  than 
usual ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  natural  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing old  fi^ends,  and  his  nearest  relations,  he  experienced 
from  his  townsmen  an  attention  which  was  very  gratify- 
ing to  him ; — he  was  honoured  bj  them  with  a  public 
dinner.  The  f^owii^  particulars  are  extracted  from 
an  account  of  this  dinner  which  was  published  at  the 
time  in  a  Cormsh  pq>er: — 

"About  fifty  gentlemen  sat  down  to  an  excellent' 
dinner,  and  spent  the  evening  with  that  cordialt^,  har- 
mony, and  exaltation  of  feehng,  which  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  scene  were  so  well  calculated  to  inspire. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  season  of  luxiuious  enjoyment  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  words,  and  one  not  likely  to  be  soon 
Ibi^tten  by  any  one  of  those  who  partook  of  its  de- 
lights, On  the  one  hand,  every  heart,  tongue,  end  eye 
were  as  one  to  do  honour  to  him  who  had  not  only 
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rendered  the  name  of  their  town  fiunous  and  impoishable 
■B  science  itael^  but  who  had  added  lustre  to  the  in- 
tellectual character  of  their  country,  and  had  won  the 
still  higher  guerdon  due  to  the  happy  few  who  can 
claim  to  be  permanent  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
On  the  other  hand,  was  the  proud  though  uninten- 
tional triumph  of  geniiui,  returning  to  its  native  honte» 
adorned  with  the  highest  and  most  consfucuous  honours 
which  science  and  power  can  bestow,  softened  and  enb- 
dued  by  the  sponttuieous,  simple,  uid  unaQimous  homage 
wherewith  it  was  greeted ;  amid  scenes  which,  fraught, 
as  they  were,  with  aU  the  delightfiil  and  indelible  asso- 
ciations of  boyhood,  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  give 
a  warmth  and  tenderness  to  many  things  which,  else- 
where, and  in  other  circumstances,  might  have  been 
overlooked  as  common." 

During  the  next  year,  1822,  he  was  less  occupied 
than  usual  in  scientific  research,  and  he  communicated 
one  paper  only  to  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  entitled, 
"  On  the  State  of  Water  and  Aeriform  Matter  in  Cavi- 
ties found  in  certain  crystals."  * 

It  occurred  to  him  that  the  state  of  the  fluid  and  elas- 
tic fluid  contents  of  these  cavities  might  aid  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting  problems  in  geolt^cal 
science  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  crystalline  rocks, 
in  which  they  are  found;  and  the  resolte  which  he 
obtained  in  examining  them  confirmed  his  ctuijeeture. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  he  found  the  air  in  the 
cavities  very  much  rarefied,  and  resembling  azote  in  its 
properties,  and  the  fluid  water  nearly  pure,t — results, 
theoretically  considered,   decidedly  in   &vour  of  the 

•  phU.  Tnuu.  1822. 

t  In  a  lectors  od  gieology,  the  fifth  of  the  eoone  which  he  gave  In 
1811,  nlkOe,  spoddiig  oT  the  textore  of  locka,  and  the  degree*  In  whiA 
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Huttonian  views  of  the  formation  of  ciystalline  Tocks,— ^ 
the  rarefied  state  of  ur  and  vapour  included  in  the 
crystals  indicating  the  operation  of  a  high  tempera- 
ture at  the  moment  of  consolidation,  as  if  &om  igneous 
liision. 

Diiiii^  the  summer  he  again  went  into  Scotland ; 
and  b;  the  way  visited,  I  believe,  the  Kirkdale  Cave  in 
Yoricshire,  to  see  those  organic  remains  which  had  been 
discovered  a  short  time  before,  buried  in  clay,  and 
sealed  up  by  stalactite,  bearing  evidence  to  a  diluvial 
catastrophe  on  the  surface,  hardly  less  demonstrative 
than  the  results  of  his  researches  just  mentioned  did  to 
the  operation  of  fire  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  in  the 
production  of  its  crystalline  rocks. 

The  following  letter  I  received  fivm  him,  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  Highlands,  where  he  had  gone  for 
the  sake  of  fishing  and  shooting,  and  the  pleasure  of 
ezploting  wild  scenery  :■!— 

"  Oarre,  InTemcM,  August  11,  1839. 

**  Mt  dbah  John, 
"  I  heard  from  Lady  Davy  that  you  had  been  in 

tbey  are  pennesble  to  molttare,  b  the  following  paaMge,  IndlcattDg  ts 
stmoapheric  narce  for  the  water  eontsined  In  tbe  UTltlcs  of  woant 

"  The  water  found  in  the  csvltie*  of  the  interior  of  mtnj  ■tones,  par- 
ticalarij  of  Benlt,  leemi  to  be  owing  to  tlidr  penneabilit?  to  tlie  moit- 
tare  of  the  ttntcapbere.  I  have  seen  a  looae  column  of  Baiolt  near 
Portrush,  in  tlie  north  of  Ireland,  which,  wben  broken,  affordt  coiut- 
deiable  portion*  of  water,  which  haa  all  the  characten  of  laln  water  j 
and  that  its  textnre  is  penDeal>]e  to  vaponr,  I  prored  b;  a  ver;  tiniple 
experimeDt.  A  amatl  colonin  wa«  broken  into  two  parts — one  Inline- 
dlatelf  eianiined,  afforded  caTitie*  ahnoat  all  of  wliich  were  filled  wltli 
water ; — the  otiier  wai  kept  under  a  fire^ilaw  for  two  or  tbiee  dajs, 
wliece  tlie  temperature  mut  hare  lieen  often  that  of  the  boiling  point  of 
water.  'Riere  was  no  exploaion,  no  mechanical  dlstntcgration  of  the 
•tone ;  but  when  it  was  broken,  no  water  was  found,  it  all  had  eaeaped 
QiTMqfa  tbe  potea,  in  conioiDence  of  tbe  eraporatlng  agcncr  of  heat.'^ 
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towD,  and  that  yoor  voyage  wiw  put  off  sou  eUe.  I 
hope  now  that  it  wili  not  take  place  till  the  wieter  b 
over,  and  that  we  shall  meet  again  in  the  autuituL,  I 
sh^l  certainly  be  in  town  about  the  middle  or  bef(»e 
the  end  of  October. 

"  I  have  had  a  roi^h  but  agreeable  journey  and 
voyi^  amongst  the  wildest  parts  of  the  Highlands — ■ 
the  west  of  Ro8»-«hire.  I  have  seen  some  beaaliiul  lake 
scenery  on  Loch  Maree,  and  caught  some  Salmon,  In 
spite  of  bad  weather,  io  the  river  which  mns  &om  it 
into  the  sea,  and  which  formerly  was  the  best  river  for 
angling  in  Scotland;  but  they  have  now  placed  the 
cniives  close  to  the  sea,  and  left  only  a  single  pool  for 
the  honest  angler. 

"  I  shall  take  the  campiugn  ag^st  the  grouse  here 
to-morrow,  on  Sir  Geoige  Mackenzie's  moors. 

"  The  Highland  lurds  are  all  tnarctuDg,  Ix^  and 
bagpipe  (not  haggage),  to  Edinburgh,  with  as  strcmg 
external  expressions  of  loyalty  as  if  they  had  never 
been  Jacobites,  and  Scotliuid  is  all  in  commotion.  I 
dined  with  Sir  W.  Scott  the  day  before  I  left  Edin- 
burgh, who  is,  in  fact,  master  of  Uie  royal  revels;  and  I 
■ma  very  much  amused  to  see  the  deep  interest  he  took 
in  the  tailors,  plumassiers,  and  show  dressmakers,  who 
are  preparing  tbb  grand  display  of  Scotch  costume. 

"Pray  address  me,  Post-Office,  Blair  Athol;  and 
believe  me  to  be. 

My  dear  John, 
"  Your  very  affectionate  Brother  and  Friend, 

«  H.  Davy." 

It  was,  probably,  during  this  excursion  that  he  wit- 
nessed an  interesting  incident,  which  he  has  introduced 
in  "  Salmonia,"  in  describing  this  part  of  the  Highland^ 
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DAmely^,  two  eagles  teadnng  their  yoong  to  fly.  He 
first  recorded  the  drcnmstimce  in  verse,  as  he  wae 
much  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  an  event  impressed 
him  aSBociBCed  vrith  any  pecaliw  train  of  thoi^t  I 
«hall  tnmscnbe  tbe  luiee  for  the  sake  of  the  tbou^t 
Mtd  its  aspiration : — 

"  THE  EAOLEB. 
"  Ttw  mj^ty  )^rda  stiU  npwud  tom. 

In  >low  but  coDitant  and  most  iXeaAj  fll^t, 
The  ;oong  ones  following ;  and  they  would  psas«, 
As  If  to  teach  them  bow  to  bear  the  light, 
Aud  keep  flie  toter  glory  full  In  tight. 
So  went  they  on  till,  frvm  eieeu  of  pain, 
I  eoold  no  longer  bear  tbe  scorching  raja ; 
And  when  L  looked  again  they  were  not  aeeD, 
Lost  In  the  brightness  of  the  solar  blaz«. 
ndr  memory  teft  a  type,  and  a  deaire : 
So  shoold  I  wish  towards  the  light  to  rise, 
Instructing  younger  spirits  to  aipire 
Where  I  Conld  never  reach  amidst  the  aides. 
And  Joy  below  to  see  them  Uft«l  h^her, 
Seeking  the  Ught  of  pnreat  glor/s  prin. 
So  would  I  look  on  spleadonr'*  brightest  day 
With  an  undazilcd  eye,  and  steadily 
Boar  upwards  full  In  tbe  immortal  my. 
Through  the  blue  depth*  of  the  nnbonnded  sky, 
Fourtrayiag  wisdom's  boundless  parity. 
Before  me  stilt  a  lingering  ray  appears. 
But  broken  and  prismaUc,  seen  thro'  tears, 
The  Ught  of  Joy  and  Immortality." 

Daring  the  Christmas  holidays  he  went  into  W^eey 
and  visited  Mr.  Vivian,  with  whom  he  gave  part  of  his 
time  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  effluvia  arising 
from  the  great  copper  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Swansea  in  the  operation  of  reducing  the  ores  of  copper, 
and  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  correcting  their 
noxious  qualities. 
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This  wiatei  he  made  no  communjcation  to  the  Boyal 
Society;  but  early  in  the  spring  of  1823  fae  gave  a 
paper,  which  was  read  on  the  6th  of  March,  "  On  a 
New  PhenomenoD  of  Etectro-Magnedsm,"*  in  cMi- 
cluding  which  he  performed  an  act  of  justice  to  Dr. 
Wollaston,  pointing  out  how  the  discoreiy  of  electio- 
magnetic  rotation,  realized  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Faraday,  had  been  anticipated  and  even  attempted  by 
Dr.  Wollaston  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. I  shall  quote  his  words : — "  I  cannot  with  pro- 
priety conclude,  without  mentioning  a  circumstance  in 
the  hbtory  of  the  {H-ogress  of  electro-mi^etism,  which 
though  well  known  to  many  fellows  of  this  Society,  has, 
I  believe,  never  been  made  public,  namely,  that  we  owe 
to  the  sagacity  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  the  first  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  Uie  rotations  of  the  electro-magnetic  wire 
round  its  axis,  by  the  approach  of  a  magnet ;  and  I 
witnesBed  early  in  1821,  an  unsuccessful  experiment 
which  he  made  to  produce  the  efiect  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Royal  Institution." 

The  week  after  this  paper  was  read,  he  communicated 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Faraday,  "On  Fluid  Chlorine;"  that 
b,  the  gas  ccmdensed  into  the  liquid  state. 

The  history  of  this  interesting  discovery  is  briefly  as 
follows: — According  to  Mr.  Faraday,  when  he  was 
engaged  in  examining  the  hydrate  of  chlorine,  my 
brother  su^^ted  to  him  the  experiment  of  exposing 
this  substance  to  heat  in  a  closed  glass  tube,  with  the 
expectation,  stated  in  a  note  appended  by  him  to  Mr. 
Faraday's  paper,  "  that  one  of  three  things  would  hap- 
pen :  that  it  would  become  fluid  as  a  hydrate ;  or  that 
a  decomposition  of  water  would  occur,  and  euchlorine 

*  PhU.  Tnuu.  IB23,  pwl  9nd. 
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and  muriatic  add  be  formed;  or  that  the  chlorine 
would  separate  in  a  condensed  state."* 

Mr.  Fantday  complied  with  the  suggeadon,  and  the 
reiult  waa  a  decompodtioD  of  the  hydrate  of  chlorine^ 
and  a  condeiiBation  of  two  fluids:  one  an  aqueous 
aolntion  of  chlorine;  the  other  chlorine  uncombined, 
which  bad  the  appearance  of  an  oil,  and  which,  when 
the  tube  waa  broken,  suddenlj  returned  to  the  state  of 

g«8. 

This  fact,  the  merit  of  eBtabliahing  which  is  due  to 
Mr.  Faraday,  as  much  bo  aa  that  <^  establishing  the 
rotaiy  motion  already  alluded  to,  immediately  ^ve  rise 
to  an  extension  of  the  inquiry,  in  working  out  which 
my  brother  was  guided  by  his  usual  analogical  mode  of 
reasoning. 

He  next  tried  to  render  mtuiatic  gas  liquid,  and  he 
effected  it  in  a  veiy  simple  way,  —  "  by  sealing  muriate 
of  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  strong  glass  tube, 
and  causing  them  to  act  on  each  other," — one  portion  of 
the  gas  generated,  compreasing  and  condenmng  the 
other. 

To  this  condensing  agency  of  gas,  generated  in  close 
vessels,  aided  by  heat  at  one  end,  as  at  the  other  it 
mi^t  be  by  cold,  there  appeared  to  be  no  limit,  ex- 
cepting the  strength  of  apparatus.  He  was  naturally, 
therefore,  sanguine  in  expectation  of  similfir  success 
with  other  gases  by  employing  the  same  means. 

Mr.  Faraday,  at  his  request,  condnued  the  experi- 
ments, and  actually  did  succeed  in  obtaining  in  the 
liquid  state  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  euchlorine,  nitrous  oxide,  cyan<^en,  and 
;  but  fiuled  in  condensiiig  hydrogen,  oxygen. 


>  PblLTrtn*.  1633,  pkrt  and. 
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fluo-boracic,  silicated  fluoric,  and  phosphnretted  hjdro- 
geo  gasea.* 

These  results  were  communicated  to  the  Bo;al  So- 
cie^  on  the  lOdi  of  April ;  and  at  the  following  meeting 
a  paper  of  my  brother's  was  read,  "  On  die  Application 
of  Liquids  formed  by  die  Condeiuatioii  of  Glases  as  Me- 
chanical Agents." 

In  July,  after  the  termination  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  my  brother  made  an  excursion  into  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  with  his  distinguidied  fiietid,  Dr. 
Wollaston,  who  was  hardly  less  fond  of  anglinf^  though 
he  had  acquired  a  taste  for  the  divemon  late  in  life,  as 
is  mentioned  in  a  note  to  Salmonia.  A  letter  to  Mr. 
Edmund  Davy,  dated  Glasgow,  September  1,  in  answer 
to  some  inquiries  relative  to  a  plan  for  preventing  lite 
forgery  of  notes,  briefly  mentions  their  couise  of  travel, 
and  the  part  Mr.  Faraday  performed  in  die  inqniry  on 
the  condensation  of  the  gases :  — 

"QUiRow,  Sept.  1,1819. 
"  Dbak  Sib, 

"I  have  been  wuting  ever  since  I  received  your 
letter,  which  reached  me  when  I  was  at  Ballin%  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  inclose  an 
answer  to  it,  under  the  cover  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  having  been  since  principally  in  the  wildest 
parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
timity,  and  I  therefore  put  you  to  the  expense  of 
postage. 

"  Mr.  Perriere's  plan  does  not  appear  to  me  likely  to 

be  successfol.     Dr.  Wollaston,  who  was  traveUing  with 

me,  was  of  the  same  opinion.     I  conceive  it  could  be 

rery  easily  imitated,  so  as  to  deceive  the  eye  of  a  com- 

*  PhU.  Truu.  1BS3,  put  iai. 
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moQ  observer,  as  it  has  not  even  the  delicacy  of  voA- 
manship  which  characterises  some  other  inventions,  in 
which  the  stamp  is  of  the  same  complicated  kind.  What 
the  ingenuity  of  men  can  invent  the  ingenuity  of  men 
can  imitate. 

"  I  have  been  visitiDg  some  of  the  wildest  spots  in 
Mayo  and  Don^td,  and  have  again  and  agun  been 
studying  the  mysterious  basaltic  arrangements  of  An- 
trim ;  but  I  almost  despair  of  any  adequate  theory  to 
account  for  the  phenomena. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  increase  of  your  family, 
imd  I  trust  your  marriage  has  added  to  your  b^>- 
pinesa. 

"  The  experimeate  on  the  condensation  of  the  gases 
were  made  under  my  direction ;  and  I  had  anticipated, 
theoretically,  all  the  results.  My  object,  which  I  hope 
will  be  attained,  was  a  new  moving  power. 

"  I  shall  be  very  gUd,  at  any  time,  to  receive  any  ex- 
periments of  yours  (which  w^  add  to  your  reputation) 
for  the  Royal  Society. 

"  I  hear  with  much  satisfaction  that  your  lectures, 
both  at  Bristol  and  Cork,  were  veiy  popular,  and  very 
well  received. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"H.  Davt." 


.  On  his  return  to  town  I  received  firom  him  the  follow- 
ing letter,  in  which  the  first  indications  appeu^  of  that 
malady  from  which  he  afterwards  suffered  so  much,  and 
wfaidi  ultimately  proved  &tal;  offering  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  insidious  manner  in  which  some  com- 
plunts  are  formed :  — 
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"  October  30, 1 B23. 
"  Mt  dear  John> 

"I  received  your  letter  from  Edinburgh,  and  I  am 
very  glad  you  arrived  safe,  and  had  a  pleasant  passage. 
I  envy  you  the  power  of  bearing  a  sea  voyage ;  I  suffer 
not  only  at  the  time,  but  some  days  after,  which,  I 
believe,  is  owing  to  an  irritable  or  diseased  state  of  my 
liver,  or  Bome  of  the  organs  connected  nvith  it 

"  I  have  not  been  well  since  my  return  to  town :  I 
have  my  usual  autumnal  affection  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  I  have  had  pains,  apparently  not  inflammatory, 
in  my  hands  and  feet ;  can  this  be  gout,  or  is  it  merely 
symptomatic  of  the  state  of  the  stomach  ? 

"  Dr.  Wollaston  is  nearly  well  of  bis  wound,  which 
has  ^ven  Mm  a  good  deal  of  pun.  The  explosion  was 
from  a  common  powder-horn ;  but  be  cannot  explain  at 
all  how. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  John, 

"  Very  affectionetely  yours, 

"a  Davy." 

Belonfpng  to  this  precise  period,  little  occurs  in  his 
note-books  to  extract  in  verse,  and  still  less  In  prose. 
Some  lines  which  he  wrote  this  year  on  Lord  Byron 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader,  especiaUy  in  connec- 
tion with  some  others  which  he  composed  the  following 
year;  the  ooe  on  this  great  genius  living,  the  other 
dead — pourtraying  his  impression  of  his  character  and 
-powers,  feelings  and  aspirations,  written  from  more  than 
common  knowledge  of  the  poet  and  the  man;  with  a 
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perception  equally  of  his  great  blenuE^ee  and  irregulari- 
ties, aod  of  his  extraordinaiy  excellencies. 


"LORD  BYRON. 


"  Altho'  ihj  youthftil  Mid  InxnrUuit  wrettb, 
Of  splendid  uid  moat  glorloag  haen,  was  woven 
Fram  aU  the  fUrest,  aweetest  flowers  of  Bpring, 
Yet  Mme  stniige  bloceome  and  some  poboDoui  weeds 
Were  mingled  with  the  jasmine  and  the  rose. 
And  the  sweet  orange  flower ;  and  thy  dark  locks 
In  corling  ringlet*  teem'd  a  Sybarite's, 
Well  fltted  for  the  odoon  strong  and  strangp, 
And  for  the  colonn  TaTying,  where  the  bay 
Ww  mingled  with  the  dark  anemone; 
And  where  the  birch  and  deadly  night-shade  mix'd 
llicdr  leaves  iucoiignioiis  with  the  iny  pale, 
And  homble  riolet,  that  tmnqoU  bangs 
Its  dewy  heed  In  shade.    Bnt  not  in  vain 
Has  time  npon  thy  godlike  a>nntenance 
IMflftaaed  Its  clutften'd  and  more  tranquil  tints ; 
And  not  in  Tain  has  given  thy  raven  locks 
Some  hues  of  wisdom  in  their  Bilver  light, 
Snch  as  full  well  may  suit  and  barmonize 
Not  with  the  fiagnuit  angnents  of  the  sontb, 
Nor  the  rich  roees,  or  the  lesf^  myrtle, 
Which  pleasnre's  sons  npon  their  brows  assume, 
But  rstbei  with  the  darker  laurel  cro«ro, 
In  which  some  pnrple  amaranths  are  twined, 
The  flowers  and  leaves  of  immortally. 
Which  may  prepare  thee  for  immortal  palms 
And  Christian  songs  of  triumph  I" 

"ON  THB  DEATH  OP  LORD  BYRON. 

"  COMPOaXD   AT   WBaTKILI.   IM   THB   ORBAT   STOKX,   1824.* 

"  Qone  Is  the  bard,  who,  like  a  powerAil  sjdrit, 
A  beaudful  and  &llen  child  of  light, 

*  It  was  during  a  storm  that  he  expired.  Hr.  Gordon,  in  his  admira- 
ble History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  records  it.  "  At  ^  o'clock  In  the 
afternoon  of  Easter  Monday  (April  19),  at  the  instant  of  an  awfnl  thun- 
der storm,  Byron  ez|dred." 
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Of  Saj  lenph  the  Mplrlng  {Mcr, 
Seemed  fitted  by  his  nature  to  Inherit 
A  wilder  ttate  than  In  the  genial  ibife 
Of  migbt;  elementa  l>  given  ooj  ipherc, 
Fix'd  in  B  itated  rauod  its  conne  to  ran, 
A  chkined  »l«ve,  around  the  ntaater  »nl 


"  Of  some  great  comet  he  might  well  have  been 
Tbe  habitant,  that  thro'  the  m%hty  apace 
Of  kindling  ether  rolls  ;  now  TitiUng 
Oar  glortoiu  sun,  b;  wondering  myriada  aeen 
Of  planetary  being* ;  then  In  race 
Tying  with  light  in  swiftDMs,  like  a  king 
Of  void  and  chaos,  rising  np  on  high 
Above  the  stars  in  aieful  m^esty, 

*<  How  paaaing  near  those  high  and  bleai'd  abodes, 
Where  beings  of  a  nobler  nature  move 
In  fields  of  pniest  light,  where  brightest  rays 
Of  glory  shine — in  power  allied  to  gods, 
Whose  minds  in  hope  and  in  fruiUon  prove 
ThaX  nneonaandng  and  etherial  blaie 
Plowing  from,  Tetnnilng  to.  Eternal  I<oie. 

"Andmchmaybehli&tel  And  If  to  bring 
HIa  memory  back,  an  earthly  type  were  given. 
And  I  posaeas'd  the  artist's  powerfol  hand, 
A  genius  with  an  eagle's  powerftil  wing 
Bhonid  press  the  earth  recnmbent,  looking  on  heaven 
^th  wlstfiil  eye ;  a  broken  lamp  should  stand 
Bealde  him,  on  the  ground  Its  naphtha  flowing 
In  the  bright  flame,  o'er  earthly  ashes  glowing." 


The  fidlowing  copy  of  verees  was  written  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  a  noble 
family,  on  whom  praise  might  be  lavished,  free  fi^m 
adulation,  and  whose  kind  attentions  were  almost  the 
last  he  received,  and  wonnly  felt,  towards  the  close  of 
his  career: — 
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"  Is  this  B  time  for  mlsEtTGlay , 

Wbeu  nattira  rests  in  death-Uke  sleep. 
And  roots,  and  bnds,  and  herbage  lie 
Embalm'd  In  i«;  ceremeota  deep? 

"  When  scarce  a  stream  is  beard  to  Bow, 
And  scarce  the  distant  woods  appear. 
So  widel;  spreads  the  drifted  snow, 
Hie  mantle  of  the  new-bom  year  ? 

"  When  the  wHd  songsten  of  the  grove 
ShiTering  uovnd  the  man^on  fly, 
WIthonI  a  sii^le  note  of  Iotc, — 
Is  this  a  time  for  minstrelsy? 

"  It  U  a  time  for  minstrelsy ! 

For  still  the  laorel  bloonu  arotmd, 
And  bay ;  ind  Fancy's  dreanung  eye 
Can  we  through  mists  the  blry  gromid. 

"  And  hlU,  and  dale,  and  woodlands  green. 
And  lakes,  which  pastoral  meads  snnwmd, 
The  distant  ocean,  and  a  scene 

At  home  ifhere  blossoms  rise  aroond. 

"  And  natore  gains  from  art  new  powers, 
Cliarms  tliat  in  liappy  union  meet. 
Where  wild  and  cultivated  flowers 
Together  blend  their  odours  sweet. 

"  It  ii  a  time  for  minstrelsy  t 

For  round  these  walls  what  magic  foims 
Appear  in  grace  and  lurmony ! 
Tlie  pencdl  of  the  artist  warm* 

"  Tlte  coldest  scenes,  and  powers  ■nbUme, 

Awakening  moral  forms  of  things. 

And  new  creations,  steel  from  Tbne 

His  scytlie,  md  doM  his  wings. 
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"  It  li  ta  hom  for  mitutreli;  I 

For  Bodal  eonrene  wakea  the  roitid 
To  pare  and  happy  ajmpathy  ; 
And  degance  and  taste  reflned 

«  Call  to  the  hetpltable  bwrd 

Hie  force  of  reason  and  the  flov 
Of  memory,  with  wisdom  stored. 
Which  might  awake  a  grateful  glow 

"  In  Fancy  e'en,  tho'  check'd  by  age ; 
Hake  sunshine  in  the  darkest  day, 
And  kindle  In  the  coldest  sage 
Some  itnin  of  vocal  mliistreliy." 

We  are  now  approaching  the  last  tenn  of  my  brother's 
scientific  laboure,  in  which  he  was  occupied)  with  little 
intemiptlon,  fix>m  the  latter  end  of  1823  till  the  summer 
of  1826.  Ihiring  the  short  period  of  about  two  years 
and  a  hal^  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  the 
four  following  papers : — 

"  On  the  Corrosion  of  Copper  Sheeting  by  Sea 
Water,  and  on  the  Methods  of  preventing  this  Effect ; 
and  on  their  AppUcation  to  Ships  of  War  and  other 
Ships." 

"Additional  Experiments  and  ObservaUons  on  the 
Application  of  Electrical  Combinations  to  the  Freaer- 
vation  of  Copper  Sheathing  of  Ships,  and  to  other  Pur- 
poses" 

"  Further  Researches  on  the  Preservation  of  Metals 
by  Electro-Chemical  Means." 

The  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1826 — "  On  the  Relation 
of  Electrical  and  Chemical  Changes." 

These  p^>eTB,  like  those  on  fire-damp,  o^r  a  h^py 
instance  of  an  inquiry  instituted  in  quest  of  a  remedy 
for  a  practical  evil,  after  having  accompBshed  the  speci- 
fic object  for  which  it  was  conunenced,  leading  to  other 
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collateral  researches,  extending  the  boasdaiieS  of  physi- 
cal science,  and,  applied  to  die  arts,  coofeiiing  addi- 
tional and  unexpected  benefitK 

My  brother's  attention  was  called  to  the  corroaioo  of 
copper  sheeting  in  sea-water  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Navy,  to  whom,  on  account  of  the  vast  loss  in  con- 
sequence of  it  resulting  to  the  country,  it  had  become  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration. 

Without  loss  of  time  he  entered  on  the  experimental 
investigation  of  the  problem. 

He  first  ascertiuned  that  there  is  no  constant  relation 
between  the  impurity  of  copper  and  the  &cili^  of  being 
acted  on  or  corroded  by  sea-watw,  which  was  at  that 
time,  and  is  indeed  still,  a  popular  noli<m;  the  con- 
trary rather  appeared  to  be  the  case :  in  some  instances 
the  purest  specimens  suffered  more  than  those  cfHaUan- 
ing  alloy. 

He  next  examined  into  the  minute  circumstances  of 
the  action  of  sea-water  on  copper.  He  ascertained  that 
the  corrosion  of  the  metal  is  owing  to  the  joint  action  of 
air  in  the  water,  and  of  its  saline  ingredients ;  oxide  of 
copper  being  first  formed,  and  that  becoming  an  inso- 
luble submuriate,  and  magnema  being  at  the  same  time 
precipitated. 

Reasoning  on  these  changes,  and  the  elements  ctm- 
cemed  in  them,  in  quest  of  remedial  means,  he  had 
recourse  to  electro-chemical  science,  and  the  jnineiples 
which  he  himself  had  establidied  of  the  apparent  iden- 
tity of  electrical  and  chemical  attracbon,  and  the  power 
of  controlling  the  one  by  the  other. 

His  discovery,  the  result  of  these  researches,  he  thus 
announced  to  me,  in  a  letter  written  just  after  hia  first' 
paper  was  read,  and  when  not  even  a  shadow  of  doubt 
iq>pearB  to  have  crossed  his  mind  of  any  poesiUe  fidlure 
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in  its  application  to  the  graod  object  of  naval  economy, 
for  which  the  inquiry  vaa  instituted,  and  when  he  in- 
dulged, in  consequence,  in  liioet  sanguine  expectation  of 
perfect  eaccess : — 

"  FbU,  JU111U7  ao,  18H. 
"  Mt  dear  John, 

"  I  hare  lately  made  a  discovety,  of  ^rfuch  you  will, 
for  many  reasons,  be  glad.  I  have  found  a  complete 
method  of  preserving  the  copper  sheeting  of  ships, 
which  now  readily  corrodes.  It  is  by  rendering  it  nega- 
tively electrical.  My  results  are  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  unequivocal  kind;  a  mass  of  tin  renders  a  sur- 
face of  co|^r  two  faandred  or  three  hundred  times  its 
own  size  sufficientiy  electrical  to  have  no  action  on  sea 
water. 

"  I  was  led  to  this  discovery  by  pnncipte,  as  you  will 
eatdly  imagine ;  and  the  saving  to  government  and  the 
countiy  by  it  will  be  immense.  I  am  going  to  apply  it 
immediately  to  the  navy.  I  might  have  made  an  im- 
mense fortune  by  a  patent  for  this  discovery,  but  I 
have  given  it  to  my  country;  for  in  everything  con- 
nected with  interest,  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die  at 
least  'tans  t&ciie.' 

"  I  am,  my  dear  John,  very  nncerely, 

"  Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

"H-DAvy." 

The  principle  of  protection  was  perfect ;  in  feet,  in 
his  after  researches,  imd  the  trials  wluch  were  instituted 
both  in  the  Navy  and  in  the  Merchant's  service,  tie 
experienced  no  disappointment    The  only  difficult 
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experienced  indeed,  in  the  practical  iq>plicatioii  of  liis 
aiethod,  rose  out  of  the  per&ctitm  of  the  principle  ; 
for,  whilst  it  defended  the  copper  sheeting,  and  per- 
fectly preserved  its  snr&ce  from  conoeion  and  sodii^ 
o^  it  allowed,  which  the  scaling  off  prerentec^  of  the 
adherioD  of  seanweed  and  shells,  rendering  the  bot- 
tom fooL  Remedial  means  he  suggested  a^^ainst  this 
evil,  compatible  with  a  certain  protection,  fonnded  on 
fSzpuimeDts  made  in  the  laboratory ;  bat  these,  I  be- 
lieve, he  never  had  the  opportunity  of  tiying  on  a  lai^ 
flCi^  The  experiments  made  in  the  Navy  were  the 
leaet  niccessfiil  c^  alL  If  not  carelessly  made,  they 
were  very  soon  relinquished.  Had  they  been  carried 
on  .by  persons  sincerely  interested  ia  them,  it  is  pro- 
bate that  their  introduction  would  have  been  success* 
fill ; — ^it  is  probaUe  that,  some  simple  means  would 
hare  been  discovered,  by  which,  whilst  the  o^per  was 
fully  protected  from  corroraon,  it  might  be  kept  clear 
by  a  mechanical  process,  which,  in  a  ship  of.  war,  with 
so  many  disposable  hands,  would  be  of  easy  application. 
One  instance,  and  one  only,  has  cc»ne  to  my  knowledge, 
in  which  an  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  by  an  cAcer 
of  more  than  usual  intelligence  and  activity.  It  oc- 
ouired  in  the  "  Madagascar"  frigate,  on  the  Medilexrfr> 
oean  station,  when  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Lyons, 
fit>m  whom  I  had  this  information.  9ie  was  provided 
with  protectc«B ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  preserva* 
tion  (^  her  copper,  her  sheathing  became  foul,  so  as  to 
iii^)ede  her  sailing.  In  a  very  short  time,  I  was  assured, 
without  entering  port,  by  applying  some  very  simple 
method  of  (deaning  (I  believe  called  "  hogging"),  the 
adherii^  weeds,  &&,  were  removed,  and  she  imme- 
diately recovered  her  usual  speed.  Were  the  same 
attention  given  to  the  bottwn  of  a  ship  that  there  is  to 
o  2 
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the  high  order  of  her  decks,  or  only  a  anudl  portion  of 
that  attention,  it  seemB,  from  thia  example,  highly  pro- 
bable that  foulness  from  adhesion  might  be  entirely 
prevented,  the  protectors  rendered  ^)eifectly  efficient, 
and  an  immense  saring  of  expense  effected. 

No  sooner  was  the  beautiiul  prindple  of  metallic 
proteclioa  discovered,  than  various  economical  appli- 
cations of  it  were  obvious,  for  the  porpoee  of  pre- 
serving iron,  ateel,  tin,  brass,  and  other  usefiil  metals, 
both  in  delicate  instrumentB,  in  powerful  machinery, 
Bad  in  great  constructions  designed  for  pennanenc^. 
"  Whenever  a  principle  or  discovery,"  he  remarics,  in 
ctmdading  his  last  Bokerian  Lecture,  "involves  or 
unfolds  a  law  of  nature,  its  applications  are  almost 
inexhaustible  ;  and,  however  ^letracted  it  may  appear, 
it  is  sooner  or  later  employed  for  the  ccounon  purpoees 
of  the  arts  and  the  common  uses  of  lifo."  It  was  this 
conviction  of  extensive  and  increaung  usefolness  of 
his  discovery,  and  the  perguasioo  that  it  would  be 
duly  appreciated  by  posteri^,  which  constituted  his 
reward  for  his  toils  in  the  inqniiy,  and  more  than 
compensated  for  the  apparent  ingratitude  of  his  con- 
temporaries, wad,  after  the  first  irritation  had  subeided, 
made  him  r^ardless  of  the  too  many  slanders  and  &lse 
reprats  which  were  invented  and  circulated  at  the  time 
by  ill-designing  persons. 

In  C(Hmection  vnth  his  researches  on  the  protection  of 
copper  sheathing,  in  the  summer  of  1824,  he  made  a  voy- 
age in  the  North  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  influ- 
ence of  motion  on  the  protectors.  On  his  return,  he 
wrote  the  following  note,  descriptive  of  his  course : — 

LaDdoa,  Angntt  SS,  ISM. 
"  Mt  DBAS  MOTHBB, 
"  I  returned  on  Tuesday  fr«m  some  extensive  travels 
and  voyages  of  more  than  two  theosand  miles,  having 
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gone  rcnud  the  coast  of  Norway,  anA  tlmn^fh  Swedeo, 
Denmarit*  Hotstein,  and  Hanover.  I  went  someUmes 
in  the  Admiral^  steam-boat,  which  was  at  my  diapoeal, 
and  sometimes  by  land. 

"  I  have  done  a  great  deal  in  seven  weeks,  having 
made  some  important  philosophical  observations,  spent 
SMDe  days  in  the  cafHtals  of  the  north,  and  passed  the 
North  Se&  twice ;  once  in  a  storm,  in  which  the  steam 
vessel  had  to  go  against  wind  and  tide. 

"  I  have  been  success^  in  all  my  objects,  one  of 
which  is  important  to  the  navy. 

"  Whilst  I  was  in  the  north,  John  was  sailing  south. 
I  have  a  letter  from  him  of  the  17th  June.  He  was 
well,  and  joet  going  from  Malta  to  Greece.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  shall  go  to  Scotland  or  to  the  north  of 
England ;  but  I  shall  leave  town  immediately.  Lady 
Davy  is  making  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  and  is  quite  welL 
**  With  kindest  love  to  my  sisters, 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Mother, 

"  Your  i^ectionate  Son, 

"  H.  Davy." 

He  hod  for  a  long  time  discontinued  keejnng  a  diary 
when  travelling.  Of  this  excursion,  however,  he  wrote 
an  account,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  shaO  lay  before 
the  reader.  It  thus  opens  at  Gottenburgh,  when  con- 
fined by  indispoddon  to  the  solitude  of  his  chamber : — 

"  Oottanbon^  Jnljr  31, 1894. 
"Is  the  melancholy  and  the  debiUty  produced  by 
ndtness  finrouiable  to  intellectual  exertion  ?  I  believe 
so.  The  mind  necessarily  becomes  contemplative  when 
the  body  is  no  longer  active,  and  the  empire  of  sensation 
yields  to  that  of  imagination.    Under  such  circum- 
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Stances,  Hkewiab,  the  mind  is  sober,  and  disposed  to  ditf- 
coTer  realities,  and  inhiee  quiet  and  comfort  more  than 
pomp  and  4c1aL  During  the  last  forti^ht  I  hare  seeti 
and  felt  some  novelties ;  yet  but  f«t  the  wretched  state 
of  body  in  whidi  I  em,  they  probAbly  would  never  have 
been  committed  to  paper. 

"I  left  London  on  the  30th' Jane:  Lady  M.  would 
say,  'on  the  wings  of  hope,  uded  by  the  paddles  of 
steam.'  I  had  never  before  seen  the  whole  of  the  river, 
or  known  the  immensity  of  British  capiti^  indostiy, 
and  activi^  displayed  by  tht!  great  inlet  to  the  most 
wonderful  city  in  the  worid. 

"  We  left  Greenwich  at  two  o'clock,  and  before  nine  , 
we  were  coasting  the  Suffolk  low  lands,  and  lost  sight  of 
land  before  it  was  daric.  A  ftvourable  wind  and  steam 
enabled  ut  to  see  the  coast  ty[  Holland  next  day  'at 
three;  and  before  the  evening  we  had  passed  the 
Tezel,  and  the  sand  hills  north  of  the  Teze^  and  were 
in  the  apparendy  unbonnded  ocean,  and  saw  the  sun  set 
in  clouds,  which  looked  as  the  promise  of  another  fiiir 
day.  In  the  morning  we  were  called  np  on  deck  to 
see  Heligoland  appearing, — an  abrupt  rock  caiq>ed  by  a 
I%hfr-house,  scarcely  distinct^  in  consequence  of  the 
dork  sea  and  sky.  Tlie  n^n  poured  in  torrents ;  and 
dirough  the  delay  of  shifting,  and  the  slowness  of  pyots, 
we  did  not  land  till  twelve,  when  I  found  the  use  of  my 
water-proof  cloak  and  boots.  There  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  a  harbour  round  this  rude  island,  but  of 
course  there  is  shelto-  from  all  winds ;  and  we  anchored 
within  a  gunshot  of  the  town  (one-eighdi  of  a  mile). 
The  houses  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  in  general 
low  and  confined.  The  population  BteittB  miserable; 
but  all  the  articles  of  life  very  cheap,  particularly  bad 
wine  and  spirits,  madeira  and  brandy  being  sold  for  & 
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shilliog  A  bottle,  and  other  spirita  and  cordials  propor- 
tionally cheap.  The  island  is  about  a  mile  long,  and 
principally  covered  with  potatoes.  The  rocks  which 
^  ererywbeie  smround  it,  except  on  the  south  side,  are 
peculiarly  crumbling  greywecke  stone,  in  a  constant 
^ti^  of  decomposition.  The  highest  points  of  the  cliff 
appeared  to  me  to  approach  400  or  500  feet.  No  wheat 
is  g^QVDt  but  a  httle  barley.  The  island  has  ceased  to 
be  the  deposit  of  English  goods,  and  is  now  miserably 
poor.  The  language  high  German;  the  women  fiur, 
but  not  handsome ;  very  little  dark  hair ;  flaxen  locks 
and  blue  eyes  form  the  character  of  both  men  and 
women;  and,  as  the  women  labour  hard,  their  forms 
are  neither  good  nor  graceluL  Next  day,  3d  July,  we 
dined  with  the  governor,  uid  by  the  evening  were 
completely  tired  of  the  island.  At  six  we  sailed,  with 
rather  a  rougher  gale  than  was  pleasant ;  the  gale  in- 
creased, and  the  ship  rolled.  About  two,  a  thnnder- 
atorm  came  on ;  and,  to  the  reUef  both  of  my  mind 
from  anxie^,  and  my  stomach  from  sickness,  the  rain 
stilled  the  waters.  About  twelve  next  day,  the  weather 
was  agieeable,  and  the  sea  tolerably  calm.  We  were  on. 
the  North  Sea.  About  two  the  weather  changed ;  a 
breeze  came  on,  which  strengthened  into  a  gale.  To- 
wards night  the  sh^>  rolled  considerably  >  the  water- 
dashed  over  the  decks,  and  the  vaunted  power  of  steam 
over  the  elements  was  as  nothing :  yet  the  steam  carried 
us  oo,  thou^  slowly ;  and  after  much  labouring,  and 
some  danger,  and  much  dripping,  and  one  death,  that 
of  an  unfortunate  painter,  we  made  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way at  seven  in  the  morning, — my  ezperimenta  ruined, 
and  misfortune  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  sickness.  I 
did  not  get  out  of  bed  till  we  were  fiurly  lodged  in  port 
at  RIeve ;  for  even  the  desire  of  seeing  a  new  country 
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for  some  time  did  not  reanimate  me  to  anj  exertion,  so 
strong  had  been  the  tossing  of  the  wares. 

"We  had  gone  to  bed  in  sickness,  storm,  and  darkness : 
in  getdng  upon  deck,  what  a  contrastl  AH  was  cahn, 
beauty,  and  repose.  We  were  in  the  bosom  of  a  basin 
rather  than  a  bay ;  the  water  like  a  mirror,  beautiihlly  ■ 
green,  and  myriads  of  medusse  of  the  most  beautiful 
coiours,  like  animated  flowera,  moring  about  us,  some 
of  them  nearly  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  Itaving 
antennae  several  feet  in  length.  Above  our  heads 
was  a  blight  blue  sky,  seen  throt^h  a  kind  of  tdescope 
of  high  rocks  covered  with  wood,  the  wood  of  Ei^land 
oak,  birch,  alder,  and  some  few  pines,  and  wild  roses^ 
and  woodbines.  He  steam-boat  was  so  close  to  the 
rocks  that  we  landed  on  them  by  a  board,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  wonder  where  she  could  have  made  her 
entry ;  ro<^  rose  every  whne  around  us.  The  rocks 
Were  granite,  mod^ed  by  the  rude  and  {Mimitive  hand 
of  nature, — ^nide  and  primitive,  as  fiir  as  these  eldw 
foundattons  of  our  globe  are  considered. 

"  We  soon  landed,  and  walked  over  granite  rocks  to 
die  town  of  Mandela,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  a 
fine  river.  The  idea  of  salmoo-fishing  reimimated  us ; 
and  I  soon  hired  a  boat,  and  we  passed  up  the  river. 
The  town  of  M andels  is  built  entirely  of  wood,  and 
seemed  to  contain  very  few  respectable  houses.  The 
inn  was  uncomfwtahle  enough.  Such  beds  I  hardly 
big  enough.  The  rooms  without  phuater  or  paper,  dis- 
playing the  moss  and  the  cut  trees  (pines)  of  which  the 
whole  was  boilt.  Some  of  the  women  were  tolerably 
well-looking ;  both  men  and  women  veiy  cnvil,  proba- 
bly without  the  means  of  being  hosptable.  Hie 
scenery  about  the  river  veiy  peculiar.  Rocks,  tinng 
like  islands  out  of  the  sand,  or  really  isUnds  in  the 
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SM,  fiom  100  to  600  feet  high,  and  covered  withnood; 
and  80  nomeroue  and  so  varioua  in  their  fonns,  colour, 
and  distribution  of  maeses,  aa  to  be  very  beauti&L  The 
mer  was  of  the  size  of  the  Tweed  before  it  joins  the 
Tiriot,  and  had  the  reputation  of  Wording  the  best 
sahnon  in  Norway.  We  rowed  against  the  stream,  the 
scenery  conatantlj  becoming  m<xn  beautiiuL  The 
woods  came  down  to  (he  water's  edge.  There  were 
aome  cUffii,  but  no  precipitous  ones.  The  banks  were 
greea  ^pea,  with  the  wood  peculiar  to  Inland,  and 
most  of  the  flowers,  and  beautiful  meadows  cloee  to  the 
water,  which  was  very  transparent,  with  a  hoe  in  which 
amber  predominated,  but  not  pea^.  The  outline  was 
generally  formed  by  rodis,  some  of  which  in  the  dis- 
tance -wen  coYered  by  pines.  I  threw  the  fly  in 
vain  for  an  honr,  and  Uien  let  it  trul  behind  the  boat, 
v4ien  two  or  three  imlacky  trout  were  taken,  which 
w«re  like  the  English  small  trout  We  were  resolved 
to  procure  a  salmon  for  our  dinner,  and  waited  till -a 
net  was  drawn ;  when  several  were  caught,  one  of  which 
must  have  weighed  twenty  pounds.  I  purchased  one 
about  nine  pounds  for  two  shillings.  We  continued 
till  we  were  stopped  by  a  rapid,  where  the  rocka  came 
down  close  to  the  river,  and  where  the  sceneiy  was 
more  wild,  and  upon  a  greater  scale.  Here  we  left  the 
boat,  and  walked  about  a  mile,  to  the  &11  of  Mandels 
river,  which  is  rather  a  rapid  than  a  iall, — a  succession 
of  foaming  stream  and  pool,  where  the  water  le^  &ota 
rock  to  rock,  from  four  to  ten  feet,  and  over  which 
salmon  easily  make  their  way.  The  narrow  channel 
through  wluch  the  river  runs  is  very  picturesque,  and 
the  birch  trees  grow  close  to  the  fidl,  as  if  out  of  the 
granite  rock.    The  sun  was  bright,  yet  I  thought  myself 
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sure  of  a  salmon ;  but  my  skill  was  vain.  I  saw  tir« 
or  three  rise,  and  one,  I  beUeve,  at  mj  fly ;  but  neither 
this  day,  nor  the  ereniilg  bad  I  any  lecceaa.  Next 
day.  Lord  Clifton"  and  I  went  to  a  salt-water  lake  oc 
pond,  where  we  caught  four  sea-trout,  very  good  and 
red,  with  artificial  flies ;  they  rise  veiy  fieely.  Here  the 
scenery  was  ezquintely  beautiful ;  a  succession  of  arm* 
of  the  sea  aD  like  ialamd  takes,  fiiU  of  granite  islands, 
and  snrrounded  by  high  hilla  covered  with  the  richest 
kind  of  vegetation ;  the  rose,  tbe  woodbine,  the  cornel 
tree,  and  all  our  English  flowers,  and  nountain  ash, 
and  bireh,  and  oak,  in  proftrami.  £very  moment  w* 
opened  on  a  new  scene  as  we  passed  by  in  our  boat. 
We  asked  if  there  was  no  fteA  water  near,  looking  for 
a  stream  in  which  we  nught  fish.  They  carried  us  to  » 
spot,  where  evidently  a  torrent  sometimes  passed,  and 
in  less  than  twenty  yards  we  found  ourselves  on  die 
rocky  brink  of  sn  inland  fre^-water  lake,  as  beautifid 
as  the  upper  lake  of  Killamey,  and  something  like  it. 
Here  we  fished  without  success ;  but  we  were  recom- 
pensed by  the  agreeable  natute  of  the  scenery,  which 
waa  exquisitely  beautiful.  In  addition  to  the  other 
clothing  of  tbe  rock,  heath,  juniper,  the  blae-berry,  were 
found  here  in  abundance,  and  the  lake  was  full  at  the 
borden  of  the  most  beauttftd  water  lilies.  In  this  lake, 
the  boatmen  informed  me,  char  was  found ;  at  least  from 
their  description  it  moat  hove  been  this  fish. 

"  I  was  told  of  a  fall  on  a  river  abont  six  miles  to  the 
west.  I  mounted  a  Norwegian  pony,  and  went  with 
the  son  of  the  innkeeper.  This  journey  the  scenery 
was  beaatiful  throughout  the  ride.  Two  fine  fresh 
water  lakes  came  in  view,  with  many  wooded  islands; 
the  granite  rocks  assumed  more  the  character  of  moon- 
*  I&te  Barl  of  Damley. 
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tsias,  and  fipe  woods  dothed  their  tops.  The  road 
was  ru^ed,  and  accesuble  onl;  for  hoisee  and  the 
-wretched  little  cars  of  the  countiy,  something  lik^  those 
of  Naples,  and  which,  apon  these  rocky  path^  must  be 
paioJidly  jolting.  The  vallies  for  five  miles  were  nar- 
row, and  the  scenery,  lake  and  rock,  covered  with  wood. 
We  passed  a  mountain  torrent  beautifiUly  banked  and 
wooded,  where  I  saw  a  number  of  small  trout.  After 
we  had  atbdned  the  summit  of  the  second  mountain, 
we  saw  a  deep  pastoral  valley  at  the  termination  of  a 
take  below;  and  after  mounting  a  second  hill  more 
cultivated  than  any  we  had  passed,  came  to  the  river, 
which  rolled  through  a  broad  valley  bonnded  by  clif^ 
of  granite,  with  pine-covered  hills  beyond.  The  river 
was  full  of  green  weeds ;  I  saw  a  few  trout  in  it,  but  no 
saimoQ.  The  sceneiy  was  very  beautiful  all  the  way  to 
the  fall,  which  was  not  very  fine.  A  small  body  of 
water  fell  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  feet ;  but  all  the  rocks 
around  the  fall  were  disfigured  by  saw  mills,  and  the 
water  covered  with  deals,  and  bills  of  saw-dust  close  to 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

"  After  spending  four  days  at  Mandels  we  left  it  irt 
the  steam  boat  for  Christiansand.  We  had  a  litUe 
rough  sea  in  going  out  of  the  port ;  afterwards  a  de- 
lightful voyage  between  rocks  and  islands,  some  bare 
and  some  wooded,  and  through  channels  sometimes  not 
so  wide  as  our  vessel  was  long,  and  in  perfect  calmness. 
Here  we  saw  the  first  sea  eagle,  and  many  birds  which 
appeared  eider  ducks,  and  other  water^fowL  We  arrived 
in  four  hours  at  Christiansand.  Here  we  met  with 
great  hospitality,  dining  out  eveiy  day ;  (he  first  day 
wiljh  the  Consul  of  the  Hanseatic  Towns ;  the  second, 
with  the  Britidi  Vicc-ConsuL  Count  Reiohard,  the 
Hanseatic  Consul,  took  me  to  see  the  Toijedale,  which 
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empties  itarif  into  the  hu-bour  of  Chiiatiansand.  The 
W^MHir  itself  is  a  very  fine  one,  with  the  peculiar  No^ 
wegian  features  of  rocky  idanda,  high  granite  crags 
more  or  less  covered  with  trees,  lutd  promonlones 
generally  topped  -with  firs.  The  quand^  of  fin  was 
greater  on  tbb  coast  thni  at  Mandek,  and  the  vidley  of 
the  Toijedale  dieplayed  more  fir  wood  than  wood  of  any 
other  kind ;  yet,  occasionally  birch,  alder,  and  oak 
speared  on  the  banks,  and  birch  was  not  unccunmoa. 
The  glen  leading  to  the  Toijedale  was  narrower,  but  the 
rocks  oa  a  grandn-  scale  than  any  thiug  we  had  yet  seen. 
The  liver  ilse^  a  fine  majestic  stream,  as  large  as  the 
Riione,  at  Lyons,  of  a  fine  green  colour  and  perfectly 
transparent,  presenting  eveiy  where  along  its  banks  the  . 
nnpicturesque  riches  of  Norway, — the  white  stripped 
and  trimmed  floating  forests.  From  a  point  of  rock 
near  Mr.  Reinbard's  country  house,  I  saw  a  salmon  lei^ 
in  the  river,  jnat  below  one  of  those  great  chains  of  fir 
which  are  placed  to  arrest  the  wood  floated  down  fixMU 
the  mountuns  in  the  interior.  The  dinner  at  Mr. 
Beinbard's  was  plentifiil,  but  a  mixture  of  German  and 
English,  without  the  kipper  salmon  and  spirits.  Toasts 
were  given  and  wine  drank  with  moderation, — Bour- 
deauz  and  excellent  hock  of  1811,  and  excellent  Mar 
deira ;  with  cherries  and  strawberries,  and  green  peas. 
Mr.  Mark,  the  English  Vice-Consul,  invited  us  to 
dinner  next  day, — to  dine  and  go  first  to  the  water&U, 
where  be  promised  I  should  catoh  a  salmon  by  hook  or 
by  crook.  We  went  off  at  nine  o'clock,  and  took  boat 
at  fi>ur  miles  from  Christiansand*  and  by  the  help  of 
four  oars  went  up  the  river,  the  banks  of  which  are  of 
the  same  character  as  those  I  had  already  seen, — rude 
ndt,  hills  covered  with  oak,  birch,  and  alder,  clilb  with 
pines  above,  and  a  variety  of  pool  and  stream.    At  half 
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ft  mile  from  the  fall,  the  scenety  became  wilder,  end  we 
were  obliged  to  walk.  We  went  to  a  country  house  of 
the  Consul's,  and  found  there  excelleat  lefreshments ; 
kipper  salmon,  cheese,  and  Hamboi^  sausages,  with 
^lite  and  red  Bonrdeaux.  We  soon  came  in  eight  d 
the  fiill,  a  magnificent  rueh  of  water,  no  where  perpen- 
dicular, yet  making  a  grand  display  of  one  t^  the  great 
mae/iuiea  of  nature.  I  should  rate  the  succeaeion  of 
descents  (two  being  principal)  at  130  or  130  feet,  and 
there  are  many  rapids  below.  It  is  disfigured  by  saw- 
milla,  and,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  rushing  down  and 
cODBtant  appearance  of  the  floating  wood;  yet  it  was  a 
grand  raght;  and  the  fir  woods  upon  the  sorromiding 
hills,  and  the  island  wUch  divides  the  river  into  two 
parts,  and  the  immense  extent  of  rapid  all  white  upon 
greeu,  had  a  very  fine  e0ect.  No  salmon  rise  above 
this  Ml,  which,  in  point  of  quanti^  of  water,  I  think 
surpasses  that  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen;  but  is 
inferior  to  it  in  perpendiculari^  and  in  picturesque 
accompaniments.  We  returned  to  dinner  at  Mr.  Mark's, 
where  we  agun  found  kipper  salmcm,  anchovies,  brown 
bread  and  butter  and  varioos  liqueurs.  This  was  the 
prelude  to  the  dinner.  Our  first  course  was  ham,  and 
peas  boiled  with  sugar  in  their  diells;  then  some  salmon 
boiled ;  then  chickens  roasted,  with  abundance  of  parsley 
in  their  bellies ;  then  roast  veal ;  and  last  of  all  cran- 
beny  jelly,  most  delicious,  with  cakes  and  sweet  thii^. 
We  had  jdenty  of  fruit  upon  the  table  before  dinner, 
idiich  seemed  as  the  garnish,  and  both  here  and  at  Mr. 
Reinhard's  salad  with  cheese  afler  dinner;  the  salad 
being  very  good,  particularly  the  cucumbers,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  being  kept  some  time  in  salt,  and  then 
washed,  which  makes  them  tender,  and  abstracts  their 
aawludeswne  juice,  which  separates  in  lai^  qnantiries. 
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"  Two  etUtnary  hixUM:  Boatt  yaurJbwU  with  pAeoty  of 
parsley  in  their  bellies ;  place  sliced  cucimibers,  if  you 
wish  them  to  be  wholesome,  in  salt  toother:  eat 
kippered  salmon  raa,  with  pepper,  aod  bread  and  butter. 
Bourdeaux,  Madeira,  and  port,  were  the  wines  all  drank 
with  dinner.  Their  toasts,  their  healths*  and  shwt 
speeches,  all  daring  dinner.  After  the  cakes  and  the 
last  toast  we  all  went  to  cofiee,  and  then  home,  though 
the  hospitable  master  of  the  house  oHered  us  supper  and 
bishop  ;  probably  wine  and  water  hot. 

**  We  left  Chiistiansand  in  the  morning  at  twelve, 
and  at  four  found  ourselves  safely  moored  in  the  har- 
bour of  ArendaL  We  passed  generally  within  the 
rocks,  u)d  had  the  same  kind  of  scenery  as  in  oni 
voyage  from  Mandels,— an  immense  vajiety  of  little 
rocky  itlandt  constimtly  opening  upon  us;  and  aome- 
times  our  passage  seemed  hardly  lai^  enough  for  the 
passage  of  the  boat  The  harbour  of  Arendal  is  very 
beautiiul,  and  the  town  most  singularly  placed  upon  a 
rock,  with  rocks  surEounding  it  and  deep  water  cloee  to 
tht  housea.  Trees  crown  the  rocks,  and  neat  litde 
bouses  come  close  to  the  water's  edge.  I  went  im- 
mediately to  a  beauti&l  wooded  rock  juet  above  the 
town,  where  the  Mandel  scen^y  appeared  as  if  echoed 
upon  the  river  of  ArendaL  I  likewise  went  to  vi^t 
the  iron  mines,  which  are  curious,  in  sienite,  with  all  the 
rare  specimens  well  known  to  mineralogists.  One  of 
the  mines  inesents  a  veiy  fine  excavation,  and  you  look 
out  upon  a  tranquil  Uttle  lake,  with  pastoral  and  wooded 
scenery  around  it  The  day  after,  a  row  to  the  fidl  of 
the  river :  not  so  large  as  that  of  the  Toijedahl,  but 
with  the  same  features;  the  banks  pastoral,  the  usual 
v^;etation  below,  and  pines  above.  Where  one  branch 
of  the  river  enters  the  sea^  close  to  the  firesh  water,  and 
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m  wlrat  cao  be  scarcely  bracki^  mter,  mjnaiB  </ 
beautifbl  iiiedu§»  were  to  be  aeea;  but  a<Mie  m  the 
abwlntely  fresh  water.  In  the  aftemoon  we  went  to 
Mr.  Tiddicamp's  country  ceat  to  a  feoat, — a  dinner 
where  all  the  neighbonihood  was  invited;  where  ctdiagt 
was  the  fint  dish  pat  on  the  table,  after  the  usual 
ptelude  o£  anchories,  sausages,  and  spirits.  The  aa- 
ciioTieB  excellent.  After  the  cabbage  came  ham,  caned 
fmd  served,  as  by  a  servant  maid,  hy  the  young  lady  ol 
the  house,  a  veiy  pretty  girl.  After  the  bam  cutlets 
and  peas  dressed  in  the  shelly  then  chickens  with 
parsley ;  then  cakes  with  jelly  (gooseberry  cake,)  with 
plen^  of  Bourdeaux  and  Madeira,  and  toasts  during 
the  whole  of  dinner.  When  I  gave  Liberty,  FasTHBrr^ 
die  whole  party  rose,  and  sang  a  song  in  fiiU  chorus. 
My  health  was  drank,  and  the  Royal  Society,  and  the 
Briti^  Constitution,  and  the  memoty  of  Lord  ByroB* 
After  dinner  we  all  shook  hands,  and  then  walked  to 
see  a  most  magnificent  view ;  the  sea  on  one  side,  and 
wood  almost  interminable,  with  lake  and  mouotun  en 
the  other,  and  a  thopsand  little  ponds  all  surrounded 
with  wood.  Some  mountains,  of  t^parently  the  ele> 
vation  of  the  Gnonpians,  in  the  back  ground,  but  with- 
out snow.  We  were  struck  at  Arendal  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  women  were  treated.  The  postmaetel' 
was  towed  to  the  Vice-Consul's  to  this  grand  dinner  by 
a  female  servaixt,  who  was  rather  good-looking  and 
young,  and  who  dashed  through  the  sui^  as  a  Thames 
boatman  would  have  done,  with  her  great  hulking 
master  sitting  opposite  to  her.  I  was  carried  across  the 
lake,  from  the  iron  mines,  by  a  boat-wontau.  The 
ladies  »peaA  only  Norwegian;  but  I  saw  piano&rtea, 
whioh  marked  at  least  the  love  of  music  From  the 
time  we  landed  in  Norway  till  now  we  have  had  oo 
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itii^t;  tlie  twilight  in  the  west  ia  succeeded  by  tmtigbt 
ia  the  east,  kod  at  midnJ^t  I  oould  read  the  smallest 
print  The  Norwe^an  rivets  that  we  have  hitherto 
•eeo  are  all  beautifiiUj  dear,  and  display  their  mountain 
ori^  and  their  panage  through  lakes ;  the  tendency 
tji  colour  is  to  green,  but  no  peatineas ;  nor  have  I  yet 
seen  any  river  with  that  celestial  blue  which  chanto- 
terixes  the  Rhone.  I  caught  in  the  Totjedahl  two 
trout,  and  a  sea  trout  about  the  uze  of  a  large  herrii^ 
In  the  Aiendal  river  I  cwigbt  nothing.  I  am  sure  the 
saw-milb  and  saw-dust  must  interfere  gready  with  the 
fisheries  in  these  magnificent  streams. 

"  July. — We  left  Arendal  at  two  in  the  morning,  and 
passed  through  our  usual  fine  scenery,  sometimes  almost 
touching  the  little  isUnds  covered  with  wood;  then 
branching  a  lew  miles  into  the  Northern  Oceui,  and 
seeing  between  us  and  the  shore  thousands  of  islands 
and  rocks.  We  saw  do  seals,  and  the  sea-birds  were 
not  so  numerous  as  I  had  expected.  The  male  eider 
duck  we  saw  in  fiocks  of  four  or  five,  fiying  like  a  blat^ 
cock;  one  sea  eagle  soared  above  us;  gannete,  gull^ 
-sea  8wallovni>  and  the  oyster  catcher,  were  not  un- 
common. At  twelve  the  next  day  we  anchored  in  the 
harbour  of  Laurvig ;  more  open  than  any  harbour  we 
hod  yet  seen.  I  examined  my  experiments,  the  results 
of  "which  were  very  satis&ctory,  and  landed,  and  ex- 
amined the  zirconite  rocke.  I  saw  zincon,  I  believe, 
in  one  spedmen.  The  sienite  very  fine,  with  immense 
ciystab  of  hornblende,  and  the  feldspar  having  in  some 
places  the  lustre  of  the  feldspar  of  Labrador.  The 
arm  of  die  bay  of  Laurvig  wooded  even  to  the  oea ;  a 
small  river  as  loi^  as  the  North  Esk,  in  which  they  say 
salmon  come  up  late  in  the  year;  but  the  usual  di»> 
figurement  of  mills  and  iron  works  dose  to  the  town. 
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-  **  Hovii^  no  object  tor  staTing  at  Lanrvi^  we  left  it 
for  Frederickstadt  at  two  o'clock;  aad  going  ntber 
fiuther  from  the  coast,  paseed  along  talands  of  a  larger 
>  size,  and  saw  mountainB  of  rather  a  liigher  character  in 
the  Norwe^an  land.  We  crossed  Ae  ford  of  Cluiitiana 
without  ever  losing  sight  of  land,  and  at  five  fotmd 
ourselves  amongst  roekj  islands  topped  with  piuea,  iu 
the  month  of  Glommen,  the  largest  river  in  Norway. 
The  masses  of  granite  in  these  isluids  are  largo:, '  the 
underwood  and  flower-beatii^  wood  teas,  and  the  whole 
scenery  ruder :  the  stream,  rather  whidsb,  bat  not 
muddy,  flowed  rapidly  by  the  rocks ;  yet  we  moved 
more  rapidly  against  it,  and  soon  anchored  before 
MedensfeL  The  &11  of  the  Glommen  being  only  six 
English  miles  ofl;  we  requested  the  captwi  h>  ascend 
the  stream  to  it ;  and  we  had  a  most  brilliant  eveniz^ 
da^ng  through  the  rapids  of  this  immense  river,  which, 
I  think,  exceeds  in  nie  the  Danube  at  Vienna,  llie 
banks  were  beautifhl,  but  not  wild, — com  fields,  wooded 
hills,  and  some  rocky  clifia.  We  anchored  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  rapid,  in  a  rush  of  ^lirlpool  close  to 
the  shore,  and  passed  the  night  on  board.  It  was 
amufflug  to  see  the  wonder  of  the  people,  who  came  out 
to  see  this  new  phenomenon  of  the  steam-boat  goii^ 
against  wind  and  tide,  and  who,  from  their  exclamations, 
probably  took  us  for  Lapland  wisardsi  A  person,  wbo 
asked  us  to  take  him  up  the  river,  invited  us  to  bis 
fetber*s  faoose,  close  to  the  fidl;  and  in  the  moniing 
the  elder  brother  and  our  friend  came  down  to  take  as 
up  in  two  carriages.  We  were  soon  at  the  foil ;  whidi 
is  a  grand  rush  of  water,  not  perpendicular,  but  in  ita 
descent  does  not  make  less  than  100  feet  of  white  water. 
It  is  the  grandest  rush  of  water  I  ever  saw,  and  after 
the  descent  boiU  and  foams  for  half  a  mile.     Salmon 
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Dent  rise  idnre  it.  Bo«ta  -have  been  Bometimefl  canied 
down,  and  dashed  with  their  burdeoa  into  pieces.  From 
ihs  top  of  tlie  &U,  where  the  river  is  per&ctly  still, 
besntifuUy  smooth,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  least  in  , 
bieadth,  it  is  a  grand  Mgfat  to.  see  this  enormous  mass 
aoddenl;  converted  into  foam  and  white  wave,  dashing 
with  an  iiresistible  shock  and  a  voice  like  thunder  over 
imraanse  maaees  of  granite.  Saw-miUs  are  here  like* 
wise,  but  less  offensive  from  the  immeoae  magnitude  of 
Ae  river;  and  fir  trees  seen  at  the  bottom  are  like  chips 
and  straws  in  <aM  of  our  English  rivers. 

"We  left. the  fall  of  the  Glommen  at  seven  in  the 
morning  and  at  twelve  we  -w&ce  at  StruenstadL  The 
coast  was  wild;  we  sailed  between  rocky  islands  covered 
with  wood,  princqmlly  pine»  but  sometimes  oak  and 
binth.  There  was  more  of  grandeur  in  the  outlines^ 
but  not  the  same  variety  as  in  Norway ;  hut  the  same 
immense  masses  of  granite  and  the  same  myriads  <^ 
idands.  The  day  wss  darii  and  stormy,  and  harmonised 
well  with  the  sceneiy. 


"  I  had  seen  very  little  of  the  Nwwegian  inns,  but  the. 
firrt  specimen  of  a  Swedish  inn  was  &r  worse  than  an^T 
thing  I  had  yet  experienced.  The  inn  at  Stronstadt  was 
ditty,  the  beds  bad,  the  fare  worse ;  rye  bread  and  bad 
butler ;  the  oaly  tiaag  tolerable  was  a  cutlet,  i^paiently 
made  of  mineed  raw  meat.  This  is  a  good  hint  for 
tenderness,  as  it  does  away  with  one  of  the  g^reat  evils 
(f  fiesh  killing.  Stronstadt  is  a  small  town  on  granite 
rocks,  with  a  vari^y  of  coast,  and  its  lands  of  the  same 
ehancter.    A  lake,  containing  pike  and  coast  fish,  is 
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emptied  hy  a  snuill  mer  wUcb  nms  through  the 
town.  We  got  into  a  boat,  and  fished  for  {ske  with 
flieft  Lord  Clifton  took  a  sBiall  one.  On  landing 
from  the  lake  upon  a  email  promontory,  we  fboiid 
id)nndance  of  beniee  in  the  English  state  of  perfection'; 
cranberries,  blaeberries,  ra^beiries,  an  unkitown  blsdc 
juicy  beri^,  strawberries,  and  juniper  berries.  Lend 
Clifton  collected  a  large  quantity  for  three  black  gunc 
fovris  he  had  bought  for  a  guinea  alive  and  of  last  year. 
Hne  I  bought  a  miaerriile  carriage;  and  next  day 
be;^  my  journey  to  Gottenbnrgh,  over  heath,  and  a 
country  like  Scotland,  with  abundance  of  bUwherrieB 
growing  to  an  immense  size,  and  very  gooi 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  dreary  than  the  first  twenty 
miles  of  this  journey ;  the  country  like  Ireland,  or  the 
WMSt  part  of  Scotland,  and  generally  without  wood ;  8 
dight  cultivation  of  barley  and  oats,  but  for  the  greater 
part  waste ;  the  post-hooses  wretched  hovels,  inhabited 
by  peasants  ^parently  vety  ill  off.  We  now  passed 
throng  a  large  Ibrest  of  pines,  and  the  country  becwne 
mther  more  interesting ;  but  there  were  no  grand  [do- 
tores.  As  we  approached  to  Qnestriu,  where  I  was  te 
dine,  the  country  became  richer,  and  wooded  valleys 
b^ui  to  break  the  unit^  of  tolls  and  heath.  A  pea^ 
river,  which  is  sud  to  contain  sahnon,  flows  thiongb 
Qnestrin ;  and  here  the  whole  valley  is  very  fine>  wMi 
uobie  views  of  inlets  of  the  sea,  with  the  usuil  character 
of  fiord,  rock  and  wood.  The  sea  twoke  in  upon  tha 
view  more  or  less  from  Qnestrin  to  Uudev^e ;  and  afl 
die  country  may  be  regarded  as  pictnresque,  and  has  art 
tar  of  comfort,  and,  where  cultivated,  appeared  wd! 
coMvated.  Uodevdle  is  a  town  cloee  to  the  sea,  the 
salt  water  flowing  up  to  the  houses,  and  with  a  port*  I 
finmd  the  imi  very  bad,  at  least  compared  vrith.  jgqpapC-  ■ 
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£ngUac[  or  Fruice,  biit  not  unreasonable.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  went  a  more  disagreeable  journey 
th^m  that  of  i^i"  dav  >  not  understanding  the  languagei 
I  could  never  aatjsfj  the  peasonta,  who  were  rude  and 
coarse ;  and  mj  Forebode,  though  it  prevented  me  from 
waiting  for  hotBee,  did  not  secure  me  civility ;  and  the 
peasants  finding  I  could  not  speak  Swedish,  endeavoured 
to  impose  upon  me.  The  weather  likewise  was  stonny, 
with  a  bright  sun,  and  a  road  whicii  was  covered  with 
clouds  of  dust  The  travelling  is  cheap  enou^ ;  ax- 
teen  shillings  in  the  country  and  twen^  in  town,  each 
hfwse,  for  six  English  miles.  Forty-eight  shillings  are 
equal  to  oncrtwelfth  of  the  pound  sterling;  so  that  each 
hoiae  costs  6jd.  the  Swedish  mile,  and  three  horses 
Is.  8d.  British  for  six  miles. 


"  Wtmertbm-gk, 

■  "  From  Undevelle,  next  day  I  puisued  mj  road  to 
Wenersbnrgfa,  and  found  the  country  improve.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  pine  wood,  vrith  crags  of  granite 
and  a  succesnon  of  small  wooded  hills,  with  small  peaty 
Btteams ;  the  outline  of  the  countiy  was  geneidly  made 
up  of  great  forests  of  pines.  At  Wenersbui^^  the 
great  lijce  Weoer  opened  upon  me  with  all  the  charac* 
ters  of  the  ocean :  the  banks  are  low,  and  the  horizon  is 
more  than  one-half  sky.  A  little  below  Wener^urgh 
I  caught  the  first  view  of  the  Gotfaa,  a  very  fine,  clear, 
and  greenish  river,  about  the  size  of  the  Rhone  at  Lyons. 
It  pours  with  great  foiy  beneath  a  bridge  thrown  from 
rode  to  rock,  over  which  we  passed,  and  makes  a  fine 
rapid,  or  almost  a  foil ;  there  is  another  ra^d  or  foil  of 
-tha-aamfe  kind  just  below.     The  banks  are  well  wooded; 
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but  here,  too,  there  are  no  very  fine  distances.  A  sort 
of  extended  ridge  of  rock  capped  by  pines  aCretches  to 
the  left,  and  may  have  been  an  ancient  bank  of  the  river ; 
from  its  distant  appearance,  I  should  conjecture  it  to 
be  trap :  granite  is  the  rock  of  the  country.  I  passed 
by  Bome  small  lakes,  over  some  wild  heaths,  and  at  lost 
came  upon  the  white  toam  of  the  cataract  of  Trolhetta^ 
rinng  like  smoke  amidst  the  village.  The  river  above 
is  a  fine,  wild,  and  tranquil  expanse :  at  first  it  is 
tortnied  in  its  &11  by  saw-mills,  but  at  the  second  fiill 
they  disappear.  Here  there  is  nothing  bat  the  grand 
fcM-ms  of  nature ;  the  bold,  grand  clifiis  200  or  300  feet 
high,  covered  with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  kinds  of 
wood,  and  c^^ied  by  gigantic  pines.  The  water  is 
beautifully  clear,  and  the  rapids  and  fells  for  nearly  half 
a  mile  present  a  variety  of  picturesque  efiect.  Here  a 
deep  whirlpool  beneath  a  fiJl  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
in  height,  and  where  the  river  is  pressed  into  the 
narrowest  possible  channel ;  there  a  successioQ  of  rapids, 
and  all  white  foam,  and  force,  and  thnnder.  I  fi^edj 
and  caught  nothing  but  a  littte  trout  as  long  as  my  hand ; 
tbocigh  I  was  UAd  of  large  trout  of  six,  seven,  or  eight 
pounds,  inhalutants  of  the  pool  below  the  mill ;  yet  the 
evening  was  &vonrable,  and  I  tried  my  best  flies  and 
my  best  skilL  The  inn  was  veiy  bad ;  the  master  and 
mistress,  the  govemen  and  children,  feasting  out  and 
playing  cards.  .  It  was  on  a  Sunday  that  I  arrived ;  I 
could  get  nothing  except  what  I  brought  uid  what  my 
aervaot  collected  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  made  sick 
even  by  this  bre.  I  got  up  very  early  on  Monday,  and 
examined  the  opposite  side  of  the  &11,  and  w^t  round 
to  the  ioAa, — a  fine  vrork  of  art,  where  the  nav^ataon 
is  earned  cm  between  Gottenbnr^  and  the  Weuecsee. 
The  loAa  are  deep  in  the  gneiss  and  granite,  iiXbgi^i^ 
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120  feet  in  depth,  and  givii^  maoj  fine  fidls  and  efiecta 
of  water,  where  they  are  to  be  filled  from  the  clear  and 
beaotiial  Btream  of  the  Gotha.  The  Brst  natural  &11, 
Men  frtmi  that  opposite,  is  veiy  fine.  There  is  an  island 
covered  with  wood  in  the  middle,  which  hides  much  of 
the  saw-mill&  The  aahnon  never  rise  above  the  ftll% 
and  there  axe  very  few  of  them ;  I  am  convinced  th^ 
can  never  abound  where  there  are  many  saw-mills  and 
much  saw-dust.  I  left  the  wretched  inn  for  Gotten- 
bnr^  at  nine  this  day.  I  got  on  much  better ;  at  least 
I  had  no  attempts  at  impodtion  on  the  part  of  the 
peasants.  Throughout  Nwway  and  Sweden,  the  only 
birds  I  saw  by  the  road-ude,  except  a  few  birds  of  prey, 
were  magpies  and  hooded  crows.  The  magpies  were  in 
myriads,  and  quite  tame ;  so  tame  that  I  could  have 
killed  four  or  five  together.  The  Swedes  and  Norwe- 
gians do  not  shoot  them,  and  antmala  soon  find  their 
pUcea  (^  {ffeaervation.  There  was  more  beauty  in  the 
road  this  day,  particularly  by  the  banks  of  a  small  lake, 
where  there  was  a  great  extoit  of  wood  and  rock  and 
some  islands ;  but  this  lake  could  only  be  called  pr^. 
We  passed  through  aome  large  fine  woods,  and  opened 
upon  the  Gotha,  the  banks  of  which  down  to  Gotten- 
burgh  ate  green,  with  a  plain  or  flat  surfiice  of  heath 
Intervening  between  the  river  and  the  hills.  The  hills 
possess  Bomevarie^;  and  the  giaaite  crags  awl  trees, 
and  greet  diversity  of  hilly  outline,  are  not  devoid  of 
picturesque  e&ct 

"  Gottenbui^li  is  priocipally  built  of  stone,  has  a  few 
fine  hoDses,  and  the  Gotha  and  the  haihour  form  im- 
portant eonunercial  ehaiacters.  llie  inn,  as  usnal, 
wretched.  -  He  cvidne  mn^iportable.  The  bread  was 
opoi-raacA  prnddtng.  I  swallowed  one,  and  ibund  an- 
-'  ether   '  The.fet^e  of  finvdling^  and  the  miseiy  of  this 
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mn,  i^di  was  like  an  oreH,  &e  windpTw  having  been 
kept  ch>eed,  and  the  bad  food-  at  Tndbetta,  ritogedier 
brooght  on  a  violeot  bilious  attack,  with  fever,  -wiucii 
hated  four  days.  The  third  day,  howerer,  I  went  to 
the  tnanbes,  and  saw  Mr.  BloomfieU  Bboot  trbst 
oppeAied  to  me  to  be  a  Unland  Mipe.  I  went  oat  mj' 
srif  the  day  after,  and  diottwo  'CO' three  wading  bitd% 
but  found  no  double  snipes.  I  shot  a  jOmtg  snipe ;  and 
Aey  say  the  doable  snipe  sonietimefl  'breeds  in  diis 
ndgfabcnuhood.  I  stron^y  doubt  this.  I  found  an  old 
icipe,  with  a  yonng  one,  the  common  snipe ;  and  I 
diink  it  very  Hkely  they  have  been  deceived  in  taking 
the  young  conunca  snipe,  which  is  lai^^  and  fotter 
(ban  the  old  one,  for  a  young  douUe  snipe.  Yet,  the 
spMtnaao  who  spoke  to  me  at  Undevelle  stud  he  had 
seen  some  young  double  snipee,  and  be  seemed  to .  me 
to  know  the  habits  of  these  birds  well  He  likewise 
described  the  breeding  habits  of  the  woodcock,  and 
stated  that  they  were  not  ancommon  in  the  sommer  in 
the  great  woods  of  Sweden.  I  went  out  the  next  day 
dioodng,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  more  about  the  Fin- 
mark  snipe;  bat  found  no  dout^  mipes,  and  killed 
only  a  duck  and  a  snipe,  and  could  find  no  Hmnaifc 
snipea. 

"  Tliis  day  saw  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and 
his  Princess.  He  received  me  amiably,  and  talked 
upon  a  great  many  Bsbjects,  aod  genendly  well ;  seemed 
to  undentand  something  of  chemical  scienoc,  and  had 
gmetal  views  upon  all  ihe  scienoeB,  and  enlightened 
ideas  opon  education  and  tlie  policy  of  kings:  He 
asked  me  to  dine  with  him.  I  sat  on  the  left  of  the 
Princess,  the  Governor  of  (he  town  sitting  next  her, 
and  a  lady  of.  the  court  next  me.  She  has  a  beautifol 
t^)per  eeuntenance,  and  fine  blue  eye^  but:Z:Bbo«Ud 
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think  ker  constitatioD  feeble ;  tfaegnnd-daogtlterofUie 
poor  EmpresB  Josephine ;  and  very  (graceful  and  gradoiu 
in  h«T  peisoa  and  manners.  She  talked  to  me  about 
her  grsndmo&er,  and  Thorwaldzen.  He  entered  into 
a  long  conTersation  with  me  after  dinner,  "  dt  owmAta 
re6iM  et  gtiSnudam  tMi^  particulatly  Lancaster  schools, 
and  the  atomic  system  of  chemiatr;,  and  Prince  Chris- 
tian of  Denmaik. 

"  Mr.  Nolan  is  a  veiy  hospitable  and  amiable  mer- 
chant :  lent  me  a  carriage  to  come  on  to  Helsingburgh, 
and  I  hired  a  man  to  tate  charge  of  me  to  Copenhagen^ 
and  to  take  back  the  carnage.  My  first  day  was  to 
Falkenbuig ;  the  road  was  very  pretty  for  the  first  two 
or  three  parts,  and  then  became  very  dreary,  like  the 
wildest  part  of  the  low  country  in  Aberdeenshire. 
There  was  rety  little  pine-wood ;  and  barren  heath  and 
barren  rocks  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  country, 
with  some  barley  and  rye,  and  the  tye  cut,  and  potatoes 
here  anfl  there,  and  peat  bogs.  At  Falkenbur^  I  went 
immediately  to  the  river,  and  fished,  but  raised  nothing. 
Next  momiDg  I  went  out,  and  soon  roused  and  hooked 
a  salmon,  and  fished  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  till 
dinner  time.  I  killed  four  small  salmon ;  two  I  hocJced 
and  one  I  killed,  having  seen  them  imder  the  bridge ; 
and  in  the  evening  I  Ulled  two  more.  Altogether,  I 
booked  nine  or  ten,  and  killed  six ;  but  the  largest  was 
not  six  pounds,  and  some  of  them  were,  I  think,  the 
salmo  erioz ;  but  they  were  good  sport,  and  took  finely. 
I  think  there  was  a  place  further  up  where  I  should 
have  had  better  sport,  and  which  I  saw  only  in  going 
away.  At  La  Holme  I  saw  a  very  fine  riv«,  and  was 
half  inclined  to  stop ;  but  the  wretchedneae  of  the  inn 
prevented  me.  I  saw  a  man  fishing  with  a  very  large 
niuqher  <lf  hA  worm*,  with  which  they  catch  salmon,  but 
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thej  seem  to  know  nothing  of  the  %.  Mj  guide  at 
Fallenbtug  fished,  and  caught  one  grilse  widi  a  worm. 
Neither  at  Falkenbui^  nor  at  ]Ja  Hohne  are  there  any 
saw  mills,  and  hence,  probably,  the  salmon  are  found  in 
plenty.  They  have  precisely  the  character  of  second- 
rate  Scotch  rivers,  and  are  not  so  hardly  fished;  but  I 
douht  whether  the  Swedish  fishery,  even  in  these  rivers, 
can  be  reckoned  superior  to  the  Scotch.  A  genUeman 
had  been  there  three  weeks  ago,  and  fished  mthout 
catching  a  salmon ;  and,  I  believe,  I  raised  most  of  the 
salmon  that  day  in  the  pools  that  I  tried.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  river  at  La  Holme,  I  am  almost  sure 
I  should  have  killed  salmon  there ;  I  saw  a  small  grilse 
rise.  The  colour  of  these  waters  is  peaty,  and  the  fall 
at  La  Holme  is  close  to  the  road.  From  La  Holme  to 
Helsingbuigh  the  country  has  nearly  the  same  character 
as  that  I  have  already  described.  There  seems  nothing 
ever  prepared  in  the  Swedish  inns  for  travellers,  not 
even  the  delicacy  of  kippered  salmon.  At  Engelholme 
I  had  to  wait  an  hour  for  horses,  and  Ukewise  at  the 
stage  next  La  Holme ;  for  there  I  overtook  my  Fore- 
bode, though  he  had  been  sent  fifteen  hours  before  I 
lefi  Falkenburgh.  At  Helsingbutgh  I  got  a  tolerable 
dinner,  and  a  bed  in  an  enormous  room,  probably  the 
assembly-room.  Here  I  had  an  interview  with  Berze- 
lius,  whom  I  found  in  good  plight,  rather  fetter  than 
when  I  saw  him  twelve  years  ago.  The  nest  morning 
I  hired  a  boat  for  Copenhagen,  and  left  Elsineur  and 
Hamlet's  Garden  on  my  left,  and  in  four  hours  landed 
in  the  capital  of  Denmark. 

"  Copenhagen  is  a  pretty  ci^ ;  the  palace  a  fine 
building,  and  the  houses  well  built,  and  the  inn  tolerable. 
The  voyage  fixim  Helungburgh  was  always  along  the 
green  fields  of  Zealand,  which  here  and  there  were 
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crested  with  low  wood,  not  unlite  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  with  many  coiuttty  houses,  all  of  which  had  an 
English  fashion.  We  passed  bj  the  Three  Crowns 
battery,  celebrated  for  its  effect  on  the  fleet  of  oar 
greatest  naval  hero,  and  were,  as  usual,  strictly  examined 
at  the  custom-house,  which  seemed  to  have  for  its 
object  the  extortion  of  money,  rather  than  any  real 
desire  to  prevent  smu^ling.  I  dined  at  the  table 
d'hote.  The  mistress  of  the  inn  was  English,  and  had 
been  probaUy  a  housekeeper  or  lady's-maid,  and  had 
the  manners  which  belong  to  the  shabby  genteel.  The 
dinner  was  very  good,  and  the  wine  excellent  I  saw 
Professor  CErsted,  and  he  showed  me  his  apparatus  for 
increanjig  thermo^Uctro-^moffnetUm,  but  I  have  some 
doubts  as  to  the  multiplication.  Found  that  Prince 
Christian  was  in  town  the  day  after  my  arrival,  and 
went  to  see  him.  He  received  me  in  the  kindest 
manner,  without  ceremony,  and  asked  me  to  dine  with 
him  the  next  day.  I  accepted  conditionally,  provided 
the  eteam-boat  did  not  come,  and  fiilfilled  my  engage- 
ment I  found  him  vety  amiable,  in  an  agreeable 
countty  seat,  living  like  an  English  country  gentleman. 
His  villa  was  very  like  an  English  country  house  of  the 
second  or  third  class.  The  F^cess  I  found  very  much 
improved  in  health  and  person,  and  quite  blooming. 
(Ersted  was  of  the  party,  and  some  courtiers.  The 
Prince  walked  with  me  round  his  grounds,  and  tAei 
dinner  took  me  to  the  King's  park — a  deer  park,  like 
an  English  one;  veiy  extensive,  with  some  tolerable 
trees.  I  drank  tea  with  the  Pfincess,  and  then  took 
my  leave.  The  pubUc  seemed  to  consider  the  Prince's 
grounds  as  their  own;  for  there  were  numbers  of 
persons  walking  there,  to  whom  he  bowed,  and  had 
much  of  that  courtesy  to  perform.     He  adced  me  to 
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dine  with  him  agun  on  Sonday.  I  obtained  leave  fixtm 
Prince  Christian  to  ^oot  at  Saltfaolme,  where  it  was 
stud  douhle  as  well  ae  etogle  and  jack  mipes  breed.  I 
went  there  on  Saturday,  and  fimnd  an  immense  variety 
of  wading  birds  on  this  low  and  flat  island ;  an  infinite 
variety  of  the  Tringa  kind,  red  1^8,  greea  leg^  the 
tmnstone,  the  anocetta,  the  sandpiper — Tringa  alpina — 
in  its  summer  plumage,  and  exactly  like  a  snipe.  I 
think  I  saw  one  double  snipe;  hut  was  not  sure,  as 
there  were  no  white  feathera  in  the  taH.  I  unluckily 
did  not  go  to  the  south  side  of  the  island  till  late,  and 
then  my  lenza  cvra  servant,  threw  me  out  by  not  put- 
ting powder  enough  in  my  horn.  The  chassems  here 
are  aH  positive  as  to  the  existence  of  the  double  snipe 
as  a  bird  bred  in  Zealand.  I  saw  in  the  collection  of 
Natural  History  the  Norwegian  white  grouse,  of  the 
size  of  our  grouae,  and  having  precisely  the  same 
summer  plumage.  Query,  is  it  not  the  same  birdP 
Dined  agun  with  the  Prince  on  Sunday;  a  visit  of 
ceremony, — thir^  people,  and  of  course  rather  a  bore. 
Went  away  as  soon  as  possible.  On  Tuesday  took  the 
Kiel  boat,  and  had  a  pleasant  sail  to  Kiel  through  the 
isbmdfl,  and  a  most  wretched  journey  from  Kiel  to 
Hamburgh  through  sands  and  deserts. 

"In  going  from  Altona,  August  8th,  to  a  countiy 
seat,  my  companion  in  the  carriage,  as  if  casually,  said, 
'  That  is  the  grave  of  Klopstock.'  It  was  under  a  lime 
tree ;  but  I  lost  sight  of  it,  and  asked  him  to  be  so  good 
as  to  point  it  out  to  me  in  returning.  We  returned  at 
10  o'clock,  in  a  calm,  and  beautiM  evening.  I  saw 
two  large  stones  surrounded  by  an  iron  paling ;  Klop- 
stocVs,  and  his  first  wife's  and  his  second  wife's  tomb. 
On  the  side  beyond  the  churchyard  was  aa  illuminated 
gate,  and  we  asked  why  it  was  so  illuminated.  At  fiiat  I 
p2 
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thought  it  Tvas  ait  honour  paid  to  the  grave,  and  the 
roemoiy  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  Germany  baa  pro- 
duced. It  turned  out  to  be  a  kind  of  Vauxball,  into 
which  we  entered,  and  saw  a  rabble,  not  one  of  whom 
had  perhaps  ever  heard  of  Klopstock.  Such  is  glory 
and  greatness !  —  such  the  illustrious  dead !  The  poet 
uf  the  '  Messiah'  has,  however,  a  name  for  this  gene- 
ration, and  we  know  his  birthplace  and  where  hb  bones 
lie. 

"  This  day  went  in  search  of  the  double  snipe,  and 
did  not  find  one ;  but  Count  Blucher,  the  Governor  of 
Altona,  sent  me  one,  which  was  in  excellent  condition, 
and  probably  a  young  one.  It  had  no  white  feathers  in 
its  tiul,  but  some  whitish  ones,  and  bad  the  speckled 
breast  which  I  have  always  seen  in  snipes  of  this  kind. 
The  whitish  feathers  were  spotted;  whereas  in  the 
spring  bird  I  have  always  seen  some  pure  white  feathers. 
I  have  now  no  doubt  that  the  bird  I  saw  at  Saltholme 
was  one  of  this  species;  and  I  regret  I  did  not  examine 
more  the  south  part  of  this  island,  where  they  are  siud 
to  breed. 

"  Hambuigh  is  a  great  commercial  city,  with  plen^ 
of  luxury  and  vice.  The  banks  of  the  Elbe  something 
like  the  shores  of  Zealand;  and  indeed  the  descrip- 
tion of  green  fields,  and  marshy  banks,  applies  to  all 
I  have  seen  in  the  uncultivated  parts  of  Holstein  and 
the  Danish  islands.  Hanover  rises  in  the  back  ground 
as  a  group  of  black  and  wooded  hills.  I  have  agreed  to 
go  to  Bremen  with  Schumacher,  to  see  Gauss  and 
Olbers,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  in  England  by  Sunday  or 
Monday.  I  do  not  like,  however,  to  go  without  a  day's 
shooting;  and  I  shall  try  again  this  day,  August  dth. 

"  I  did  not  describe  the  villages  in  Holstein ;  but  at 
Kiel  the  women  appeared  handsome,  and  upon  a  large 
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scale ;  aad  the  bouses  of  the  farmers  had  a  grand  dis- 
pla;  of  culinary  utensils,  and  looked  in  the  country  as 
if  all  roof.  I  saw  water  meadons,  and  rye  cut,  and 
some  oats  aud  barley.  Tbe  borses  exceedingly  fine  and 
lai^ ;  but  I  should  think  with  lees  blood  in  them  than 
tbe  English  horses :  this  struck  me  in  Denmark.  The 
Danes  and  Holsteiners  appear  to  be  rather  fat  headed, 
and  a  feeding  and  smoking  people. 

"  This  day  (August  9),  I  have  been  out  in  a  flood  of 
rtun,  and  himted  over  a  great  extent  of  excellent  moor, 
and  found  fewer  snipes  than  we  should  find  in  tbe  same 
ground  in  England  and  Ireland, —  much  fewer  than  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  But  in  that  kind  of  ground  so 
favourable  to  the  double  snipe,  a  long  grass,  with  water 
covering  it,  and  green,  we  found  two  double  snipes; 
but,  as  it  proved,  they  were  very  wild.  One  I  saw;  it 
bad  no  white  feathers  in  its  ttul,  like  the  one  I  saw  in 
September  at  Venice.  Query,  b  this  bird  a  distinct 
species,  or  is  this  the  summer  plumage  ? 

"August  10. — I  dined  with  Professor  Schumacher, 
whose  amiable  qualities  have  impressed  me  more  the 
more  I  have  seen  him ;  and  afkr  dinner  crossed  the 
Elbe  to  Hambui^h.  We  were  only  an  hour  on  our 
passage ;  and  tbe  distant  view  of  Hamburgh  and  Altona, 
and  the  green  pastures,  wiA  wooded  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
are  not  unpleasing  as  a  view.  It  was  fiill  tide,  and  the 
water  came  very  high ;  so  that  various  wild  flowers  a^)- 
peared,  with  only  their  extreme  branches  above. 

"  The  day  afler  we  rose  at  six,  and  proceeded  to 
Bremen,  through  a  country  where  heath  and  wood  were 
the  principal  features.  On  a  heath  near  Hamburgh,  1 
saw  a  covey  of  partridges,  which,  with  two  or  three 
snipes  on  a  moor  near  Rottenberg,  were  the  only  game 
I  had  seen  from  the  roads  In  the  north.     Forests  of 
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great  extent,  with  small  hills,  heaths  of  gieat  magni- 
bide,  and  cultivated  but  not  inclosed  land,  are  the  cha- 
racters of  Hanover.  The  peasants  were  good-looking, 
the  women  handsome ;  the  ions  appear  better  than  any 
in  the  north ;  the  post-hoisea  are  good,  but  they  are 
slow ;  and  the  road,  though  a  work  of  Ni^leon,  heavy. 

"  11th. — Dined  at  the  inn  late,  and  had  a  very  fiiir 
supper,  and  found  the  inn  tiJerable.  The  next  day 
dined  with  Dr.  Olbers,  and  saw  with  much  {Measure  the 
telescope  with  which  he  discovered  his  two  new  planets, 
and  met  GansB.  CMbers  gave  us  an  excellent  dinner, 
and  is  a  most  amiable  and  enlightened  philoeopber.  I 
spent  a  very  [Jeaaant  day.  He  introduced  me  to  a 
sportsman,  who  asserted,  in  the  most  decided  manner, 
that  the  double  snipe  breeds  in  Hanover,  aad  pramised 
to  send  me  young  ones.  He  says  the  males  assemble 
in  the  mon^  of  May,  and  make  a  great  noise,  and  that 
they  breed  in  the  great  marshes.  I  saw  one  in  the 
Museum  with  the  eggs,  which  seems  to  confirm  his 
account 

"I  find  such  difficulties  made  with  respect  to  the 
chace  here,  that  I  gave  up  the  idea,  and  on  Friday 
came  down  to  Bracken  along  and  on  the  water,  which 
has  nothing  picturesque ;  and  Uits  morning  (14th),  I  am 
on  the  sea  of  Vaudera^.  I  am  rejoiced  that  I  made 
the  excursion  to  Altona  and  Bremen :  it  has  given  me 
a  better  idea  of  human  nature ;  for  Schumacher,  Olbers, 
and  Gauss  appear  to  me  no  less  amiable  as  men  than 
distinguished  as  philosophers;  and  they  have  all  the 
simplici^,  goodness  of  heart,  and  urbanity  of  manners, 
which  ought  to  make  us  proud  of  their  name,  and  of 
the  influence  of  intellect  and  scientific  pursuits  upon  the 
morals,  the  habits,  and  the  affections." 

Amongst  his  note-books  a  few  other  vestiges  of  this 
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exclusion  remiun.  Of  b  poetical  kind  are  Bome  lines 
written  at  Copenhagen,  as  the  date  indicates,  expressive 
of  his  reflections  on  the  evanescent  forms  of  things,  and 
the  pennanencj  of  intellect :  — 

"  Copenhagen,  Aogwt  1, 1824. 
"  Wbaterer  bnmi  cownuna, — sshoi  remBin ; 
And  tbo'  In  bcanly  and  in  torelineee, 
And  Inflnlte  Tttrtetjt  of  fonnB, 
The  primlUTe  bdiig*  ibone,  their  relics  tad 
Have  the  nine  pale  and  melancholy  hue. 
Saeh  are  the  traits  strong  passions  teare  behind, 
Consumen  of  the  mind  and  of  the  tona. 
The  aabnm,  flaxen,  and  tfa«  ebon  hair, 
Itke  the  same  hoar;  hne ;  the  bloonUng  cheek 
Of  beauty,  the  bronzed  brow  of  manly  strength. 
And  the  smooth  tnmt  at  wisdom,  sadly  show 
The  same  deep  fnrrows :  Intellect  alone 
Doe*  not  M  qoickly  waate  Itodf ;  bnt  like 
lite  traaqnil  Hght  which  in  the  ocean  iprlngt, 
When  liTing  myriadi  In  succession  quick 
Sport  on  the  ware,  It  llxes,  and  in  the  atonns 
And  change  of  things  appears  more  beautlAil, 
Triumphant  o'er  the  elements." 

The  distinguished  men  of  science  whom  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  he  thus  notices,  in  those  sketches 
of  character,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  he  amused 
himself  in  writing  in  his  last  days : — 

"BerzeUvt  was  the  worthy  countryman  of  Scheele, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  age. 
Inde&Ugable  in  labour,  accurate  in  manipulation,  no  one 
has  worked  with  more  profit.  His  manner  was  not  dis- 
tinguished, his  appearance  rather  coarse,  and  his  conver- 
sation was  limited  much  to  his  own  subjects." 

*'  (Erxted  k  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  discovery  of 
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electro-magnetism.  He  vraa  a  man  of  simple  manners, 
of  DO  pretensions,  and  not  of  extensive  resources;  but 
ingenious,  and  a  little  of  a  German  metaphysician ." 

"  Gauss  appeared  to  me  a  very  superior  mao.  I  met 
him  at  the  house  of  Olbers,  in  Bremen:  s  delightfiil 
philosopher,  with  a  passion  for  astronomy  only  eurpasned 
in  ardour  by  that  possessed  by  Schumacber.  1  was 
equally  pleased  with  the  roamiers,  with  the  liberality, 
and  social  gaiety  of  these  three  celebrated  men,  with 
whom  I  spent  one  of  the  most  agreeable  days  belonging 
to  the  later  period  of  my  Ufe." 

The  following  yew  afler  the  conclusion  of  the  sessioD 
of  the  Royal  Society,  he  visited  the  north  of  England ; 
and  during  the  Christmas  holidays  he  passed  a  short 
time  in  South  Wales.  Thb  I  collect  from  letters  pre- 
served, which  he  wrote  to  his  mother  in  his  absence, 
and  from  lines  giving  expression  to  trains  of  thought 
composed  amidst  the  wild  and  beautifiil  scenery  of 
Westmoreland. 

The  latter  ore  all  of  a  serious,  meditative  kind.  As 
displaying  the  workings  of  his  mind,  they  may  interest 
kindred  minds ;  and  in  their  humility,  as  well  as  in  their 
lofty  aspirations,  they  may  prove  edifying ;  —  two  cona- 
derations  which  induce  me  to  give  them,  though  they 
are  unfinished  fr^igments :  — 

"  Uliwater,  Augnst  4,  1835. 
"  Ye  lovely  hOli,  that  rise  In  msjeatr 
Amidat  the  rnddy  light  of  wttii^  11101, 
Yoor  tops  are  luight  with  radiance,  whilit  below 
The  wave  ii  darli  and  gtoom;,  and  tlie  vale 
Hid  in  obKOicat  miat     Such  is  the  life 
Of  man :  thl>  vale  <^  earth  and  waten  dark 
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And  gloomy ;  but  the  mountain  range  above, 
Hie  tides,  the  heaveiu  era  bright.    There  i«  ■  ny 
Of  evening  which  doe*  not  end  In  n^ht, — 
A  nm  of  which  vre  catch  oncertahi  gleuna 
In  this  our  mortal  itate,  but  which  for  ever 
Shines  from  wBv,  walcening  the  apirit  of  nuo 
To  life  immortal  and  midying  glory  I " 


"  Ulnrater,  August  f>,  1 62^. 
« It  is  alone  in  lotitnde  we  feel 
And  know  what  powers  belong  to  as. 
By  sympathy  excited,  and  constrala'd 
By  tedious  ceremony  in  the  world, 
Many  whom  we  are  flt  to  lead  we  fbllow ; 
And  fools,  and  confident  men,  and  those  who  think 
Themselves  all  knowing,  from  the  litUeness 
Of  their  own  talents  and  the  sphere  they  move  iD* 
Which  is  most  little,— tbwe  do  rule  the  world  ; 
Sren  like  the  poet's  dream  of  elder  time 
The  bbled  Titans  imaged  to  aspire 
Unto  the  Inflnitety  distant  heaven, 
Because  they  raised  a  pile  of  conuaon  atones, 
And  higher  stood  than  those  around  them. 

The  great  is  ever 

Obscnre,  indefinite;  and  knowledge  still. 
The  highest,  the  most  distant,  most  sublime. 
Is  like  the  stars  composed  of  lominons  points. 
But  without  risible  image,  or  known  distance. 
E'en  with  respect  to  human  things  and  forms. 
We  estUoate  end  know  them  but  in  solitude. 
The  eye  of  tiie  worldly  man  is  insect-Uke, 
Fit  only  fer  the  near  and  single  objects ; 
The  true  philosopher  in  distance  sees  them. 
And  scans  their  forms,  thdr  bearings,  and  relations. 
To  view  a  lovely  landscape  in  Its  whole. 
We  do  not  Bx  upon  one  cave  or  rock, 
Or  woody  hill,  out  of  tbe  mighty  range 
Of  tlie  wide  scenery,^ — we  rather  mount 
A  lofty  knoll  to  mark  the  varied  whole, — 
The  water*  blue,  the  mountains  grey  and  dim, 
Tbe  sliaggy  bills  and  the  embattled  cUXs, 
p5 
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With  their  lujBlsiknu  ^xat,  awakening 
Imagtnatloiu  wild, — IntennhuUe ) " 


"  And  when  the  l^bt  of  life  is  flying, 

And  darkneM  round  ni  teemi  to  close, 
Nought  do  we  truljr  know  of  d}ing, 
Save  Binldng  In  a  deep  repoae. 

"  And  as  In  nreete«t,  muidest  tlomber, 
^    Ibe  mind  enjoy >  It*  happleit  dreanu, 
And  in  tiie  itilleat  night  we  amnber 
Tbomanda  of  worlds  in  itarUglit  beams ; 

"  So  may  we  hope  tfaa  undying  spirit, 
In  quitting  Ita  decaying  form, 
Breaks  fbrth  new  glory  to  inherit. 
As  Ughtnlng  trma  tike  gloomy  etorm. 

This  autumn'he  experienced  increasmg  indiaposition ; 
and,  what  was  very  unusual  with  him,  he  Beems  to 
have  experienced  some  fla^ng  of  that  extraordinary 
elasticity  of  spirit  which  had  hitherto  carried  him 
lightly  and  joyously  through  life,  over  all  its  nihs  and 
cares.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated  Octoher 
9th,  alluding  to  a  &niily  circumstance  which  occa- 
sioned him  6ome  anxiety,  he  says,  "  and  being  myself 
unwell,  I  feel  moixt  uneasy  than  if  I  were  in  rude 
health." 

The  foUowii^  spring,  that  of  1826,  after  an  uhng 
winter,  there  was  an  increase  of  his  iodispositioiL  This 
is  described  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  which  he  wrote  on 
the  occasion  of  our  mother's  illness : — 

"June  Sd. 
"  Mt  DBAS  SUTBK, 
"  I  have  been  much  grieved,  and  somewhat  alarmed, 
to  hear  of  my  mother's  illness.      Fray  write  me  by 
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return  of  post,  and  say  hovr  she  u,  and  give  me  a  line 
every  Becond  day  till  she  is  convatescenL  I  hope, 
however,  most  ardently,  that  she  is  no  loitger  suffering. 
"  Lady  Davy  is  quite  well ;  but  I  have  been  much 
indisposed,  and  now  write  with  difficult  from  rheuma- 
tism in  my  right  hand  and  aim.  I  think  I  shall  not  be 
well  till  the  weather  changes. 

"  I  hope  John  will  be  promoted,  and  return  in  Octo- 
ber for  two  or  three  months,  and  that  we  shall  see  yon 
all  well  ti^ther  in  November.  If  it  please  God,  I  will 
certunty  be  at  Penzance  the  last  week  in  October,  or 
the  first  in  November.  With  affectionate  love  and  kind 
duty  to  my  mother, 

"  I  am,  dear  Eitty, 

"  Tour  affectionate  Brother, 

"H.  Davt." 

The  hope  expressed  in  this  letter,  of  a  happy  meet- 
ing of  oiur  &inily  under  our  mother's  roof,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  be  fulfilled.  Our  respected  mother,  after 
apparently  rallying  fiom  her  first  attack  of  illness,  was 
suddenly  carried  off  by  a  firesh  accession  of  it  This 
hf^peoed  in  September,  and  my  brother's  health  soon 
after  senmbly  deteriorated. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Experiences  a  pUBlytic  attack — lliTd  Tint  to  Italy  thrangh  Pnnce — 
PaiUcukn  of  Mm  wtiilit  at  Ravenna — Venet  written  there — 
Bitracta  from  his  note-books  and  journals  lelatlTe  to  hia  occnpationa, 
feelings,  and  conne  of  trarcl — His  return  to  England  and  vlglt  to 
Mr,  Poole— Salmonia,  or  Dayi  of  Fly-flshing— Kottce  of  him  a«  an 
angler — His  last  journey  into  Italy — EiitfBct«  iirom  his  jonrnaU  with 
letten  relatiTe  to  this  time^Paralytic  seizure  at  Rome ;  ac«onut  of 
this  illness — Particulan  of  hie  Joumey  to  Genera,  end  of  bis  death 
on  the  night  of  his  arrival — Notice  of  bis  last  vork,  his  "  Consolations 
in  Travel" — Particulan  of  his  person,  disposition,  and  habits — Letters 
iUuttiBtive  of  his  feelings — Portraits  of  liim — Estimates  of  his  cha- 
racter by  Mr.  Andrew  Knight,  Dr.  Henry,  Hr.  Poole,  and  an 
American — Coucladlng  Rcmorlcs. 

I  HATE  mentjoned,  that  soon  after  his  mother's  death, 
mj  brother's  health  sensibly  deteriorated.  He  expe- 
rienced more  frequently  troublesome  eymptoms,  such  as 
uneasy  feeling  and  slight  numbness  of  the  right  hand, 
and  sometimes  pain  of  the  fore-arm,  shooting  up  to  the 
chest ;  with  occasional  inordinate  action  of  the  heart, 
and  occasional  pain  and  weakness  of  the  right  1^.  By 
one  of  his  medical  advisers,  the  pain  and  numbness  of 
the  hand  and  arm,  ivhich  on  the  whole  were  the  pre- 
dominant ailments,  were  attributed  to  an  old  sprtun  of 
the  wrist ;  by  another  his  indisposition  was  referred  to 
increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  head ;  and  by  a  friend,  a 
physiolo^t,  to  weakness  of  the  heart.  He  was  rather 
disposed  to  follow  the  advice  which  was  moat  agreeable 
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to  the  convivial  epicorean  habits  of  T^ondon  society, 
and  adopt  a  strengthening  diet,  as  it  is  called,  of  animal 
food,  than  an  abstemious  regimen.  For  some  time  he 
ate  meat  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  but  he  did  not  im- 
prove. When  be  dehvered  that  discourse  which  was 
his  last  to  the  Royal  Society,  at  the  anniversary  meeting 
on  St.  Andrew's  day,  1826,  it  was  done  with  such 
effort  that  drops  of  sweat  flowed  down  his  counte- 
nance ;  and  those  who  were  near  him  were  apprehensive 
of  his  having  an  apoplectic  seizure  ;  and  he  was  after- 
wards so  much  indisposed  as  to  be  unable  to  attend 
the  dinner  of  the  Society.  That  day  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  elected  President  the  seventh  time. 

When  I  returned  to  England  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  I  went  to  see  him  at  the  house  of  his  fiiend, 
Mr.  Watt  Russel,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  was 
on  a  visit  He  looked  well,  but  stouter  than  when 
I  left  him  on  my  going  abroad  four  years  before. 
He  compliuned  of  his  hand  and  foot,  and  of  general 
indisposition,  yet  be  took  exercise,  and  went  out  with 
his  gun ;  and  he  was  still  on  a  diet  chiefly  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  on  a  large  allowance,  his  appetite  not 
being  bad.  We  travelled  t<^ether  to  London,  and  in  a 
few  days  parted  to  go  into  diflerent  parts  of  the 
country. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  when  I  was  at  Hibtone  Hooae 
in  Monmouthshire,  I  had  a  note  ftom  him,  dated  Lon- 
don, b^^ing  me  to  come  to  him,  as  soon  as  I  conve- 
niently could,  for  he  was  iU.  in  less  than  two  days  I 
Wiis  with  him,  and  I  found  him  much  worse  than  I  ex- 
pected, and  labouring  under  a  paralytic  attack,  affecting 
the  right  side.  It  had  come  on  suddenly  while  shoot- 
ing at  Iiord  Gage's.  On  bis  arrival  in  town,  to  which 
he  hastened,  he  had  put  himself  under  the  care  of  his 
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old  and  kind  fiieod  I>r.  Babington,*  and  of  Dr.  Hol- 
Und.  The  medical  treatmeDt  employed  appeared  to 
have  had  little  or  ao  beneficial  effect  As  he  gained 
atrength,  however,  the  ejmptoms  gradually  diminished, 
and  we  were  veiy  sftngtdne  that  he  would  recover  com- 
pletely. 

Fortunately,  the  &cultie8  of  his  mind  were  not  im- 
paired, and  he  had  pleasure  in  the  moderate  exercise  of 
them.  During  confinement  to  his  room,  he  corrected 
the  proof  sheets  of  bis  "  Discourses  to  the  Royal  So- 
cie^,"  which  were  published  in  quarto,  in  January, 
1827.  From  reading  he  derived  much  amusement,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  from  being  read  to.  Novels 
and  romances  were  the  kind  of  reading  he  then  pre- 
ferred, and  for  some  time  it  was  our  almost  constant 
occupation.  He,  however,  then  contemplated  the  time 
when  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  resume  his  fonner  pursuits; 
and  the  first  undertaking  he  meditated  was  the  finishing 
of  his  "  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,"  after  the 
same  plan  as  that  on  which  it  was  commenced, — of 
ori^nal  research,  and  the  verification,  by  experiment, 
<^the  results  of  other  inquirers;  a  design  which,  un- 
fortunately, he  was  never  able  to  accompIisL  In  proof 
of  fais  eameatness  in  this  intention,  I  may  mention  that 
he  now  proposed  to  me  to  retire  firom  the  public  ser- 
nce,  and  to  live  with  him  in  fiiture,  for  the  purpose  of 
co-operating  with  him  in  the  scientific  undertakings 
which  he  had  in  view. 

By  the  22d  of  January  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to 

*  "  Babington,  tb«  be«t  tui  wtnaeaUbttzUd  frland,  the  kindest  bo*- 
tand  uid  father,  and  peiliq)i  tbe  most  dlaintereeted  phjilcian  of  hii 
time ;  with  good  talents,  and  a  flne  tact,  and  a  beneTolence  which 
created  ijnipathf  for  him  wherever  be  appeared,  ftnd  I  betleTc  ofl«n 
eared  hU  pattents." — JISS.  SttUhet  of  Contemporary  Charaettrt. 
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be  able  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  Contineiit 
Change  of  ur,  the  exercise  of  traTelling,  and  change  of 
Bcene,  it  waa  supposed*  would  be  of  service  to  him  ; 
and  still  greater  negative  advantages  were  calculated 
on,  in  favour  of  his  recovering  abroad,  in  the  absence 
of  the  maoj  annoyances  and  caosce  of  injurious  ex- 
(^tement  to  which  he  was  exposed  at  home,  and  eepe- 
cially  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

On  the  day  mentioned  above,  we  set  out  &om  London 
together  to  go  into  Italy.  It  was  a  dreary  b^iiming 
of  a  dreary  journey.  The  winter  had  been  open  till 
then ;  that  morning  a  snow-storm  began,  and  con- 
tinued all  the  way  to  Sittingboume,  where  we  slept 
The  following  day  was  fine,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  drive 
to  Dover.  His  convereadon  that  morning  was  par- 
ticulariy  agreeable,  and  prindpally  on  geological  sub- 
jects. Many  of  his  ideas,  he  said,  on  these  subjects 
had  been  appropriated  by  others,  and  had  beeu  published 
without  acknowledgment  of  having  derived  them  from 
him,  either  through  his  lectures  or  in  conversation. 
He,  on  this  occasion,  gave  me  the  outlines  of  the  geo- 
logical sketch  which  he  has  introduced  in  his  "  Conso- 
lations in  TraveL" 

The  followii^  day  we  crossed  the  Channel  in  the 
steam-pocket  to  Calais,  off  which  we  arrived  when  the 
tide  was  out,  and  had  to  be  put  on  shore  over  shallows, 
and  through  breakers  by  boatmen,  who  by  their  mis- 
management uid  bungling,  appeared  to  be  entirely 
ignoraot  <^  their  duties. 

The  next  day  was  [mrtly  employed  in  preparing  for 
our  joomey,  and  in  finding  a  carriage  suitable  to  the 
season.  The  one  he  purchased,  a  poet-chaise,  answered 
perfectly,  and  he  used  no  other  whilst  on  the  Conti- 
nent.   We  proceeded  on  the  great  Paris  road  as  far  aa 
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AmienB.  There  we  struck  off  to  Compeigne,  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  Paris,  tuid  the  aUurement, 
or  rather  excitement,  of  its  society,  which  he  appre- 
hended it  would  be  difficult  to  escape  if  he  stopped 
there.  Had  we  been  aware  of  the  badness  of  the  road, 
of  the  badness  of  the  posting,  of  the  delay  in  getting 
horses,  and  of  the  badness  of  many  of  the  inns,  we 
certainly  should  not  have  left  the  great  road.  The 
weather,  indeed,  was  severe,  and  there  was  an  unusual 
quanti^  of  snow  on  the  ground,  which  added  to  the 
difficult  of  travelling. 

Our  plan  was  to  go  forty  or  fifty  miles  a-day  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  which,  wiUi  tolerable  roads  aud 
horses,  would  have  been  easy ;  but  fi:«quently  it  was 
daik  before  we  finished  our  day's  journey.  I  remember, 
before  we  got  into  Compeigne  we  were  benighted,  and 
obl^d  to  quit  the  carriage,  the  wheels  of  which  were 
completely  locked  in  fiuzen  ruts,  about  a  foot  deep,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  steep  descent,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
tricated without  assistance.  Wrapped  in  bis  cloak,  I 
helped  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  he  did  not 
escape  a  fell  or  two  by  the  way,  fivam  the  slippery  fiozen 
state  of  the  road.  It  was  then  dark.  By  good  luck  we 
discovered  hard  by  a  cottage,  where  we  were  kindly 
received ;  and  whilst  the  men  of  the  family  went  out  to 
the  assistance  of  the  postilion  and  courier,  we  were  ac- 
commodated with  seats  by  a  blazing  wood  fire  cheerfiiUy 
burning  on  a  fiat  hearth  in  a  great  chimney,  and  had 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  a  peasant's 
femily  at  this  inclement  season.  Not  unfi^uently, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  roads  were  obstructed 
with  snow,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  travelling 
over  ploughed  fields.  Though  our  carriage  was  tight, 
so  as  to  exclude  wind,  and  we  were  well  provided  with 
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wBim  clothing,  and  my  brother  had  a  ieet-wanner  con- 
stantly under  his  feet,  yet  we  felt  the  cold  considerably. 
The  glasses  were  generally  coated  with  ice,  and  the 
thermometer  inside  below  the  freezing  point ;  and  a 
bottle  of  leeches  in  the  carriage  pocket  was  frozen  the 
day  we  left  London,  and  continued  so  till  we  arrived  at 


No  one  who  has  not  been  out  of  England  can 
have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  discomfort  of  a  French 
inn  in  winter.  On  arrival  we  were  shown  into  a  room 
without  fire ;  and  when  a  fire  was  lighted,  for  the  first 
hour  it  was  rather  a  source  of  annoyance  than  of 
warmth,  owing  to  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  it  poured 
forth.  We  found  the  freezing  temperature  every  where 
within  doors,  and  the  thermometer  often,  at  a  distance 
fix)m  the  fire,  was  several  degrees  below  the  fi%ezing 
point. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dismal  than  the  country  and 
scenery  the  whole  of  the  way  to  Lyons,  especially 
in  the  great  plains  of  Champagne,  —  uninterrupted 
plains  of  snow,  as  far  as  the  sight  could  extend; — no 
object  to  arrest  the  eye,  except  a  village  here  and  there, 
ri^ng  out  of  the  white  waste,  or  a  distant  steeple,  or 
some  solitary  tree.  And  in  the  towns  in  which  we 
stopped,  nothing  to  excite  interest  excepting  the 
churches,  which  in  this  part  of  France  arc  many  of  them 
splendid  E^)ecimens  of  the  richest  Gothic,  belonging,  it 
may  be  said,  entirely  to  past  ages, — the  majority  of 
them  Delected,  and  the  few  which  were  used  and 
rep^red  in  their  interior,  of  desolate  appearance,  damp 
and  cold  like  the  tomb ;  with  which  were  quite  in  cha- 
racter the  priests  who  officiated  in  them  to  naked  walls, 
reverberating  the  sounds  of  their  chanting  in  a  most 
melancholy  manner.     We  often  visited  these  churches, 
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and  my  brothw  neT«r  fiuled  availing  himself  of  the  op- 
portuni^  of  fidling  on  liis  knees,  and  in  dlence  offering 
up  a  prayer. 

It  was  with  some  hemtadon  that  we  took  the  road  to 
Chamberry,  to  proceed  throngh  Savoy  over  Mont  Ceois 
into  Italy.  In  the  deep  Alpine  valleys  above  Cham- 
beny,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  leas  snow 
than  in  the  low  countiy>  and  less  intensity  of  cold. 
Verdure  here  and  there  appeared,  bursting  out  of  the 
mow  in  sheltered  hollows ;  and  even  amidst  the  snowy 
mountains,  and  the  rivers  almost  buried  in  enow,  and 
the  pendant  icicles  and  the  blue  and  frozen  cataracts, 
there  was  a  d^ree  of  liveliness  imparted  by  the  varied 
aspect  of  the  larch,  the  birch,  and  the  Alpine  6r,  which 
in  forest  masses  so  beautifully  and  gracefully  clothe  the 
monntains.  In  his  valetudinary  state  even,  he  eujoyed 
very  much  this  part  of  the  road,  especially  between  St. 
Jean  de  Maurienne  and  St  Michel,  and  SL  Michel  and 
Lanslebmgb,  where  the  scenery  is  of  the  grandest  cha- 
racter, and  appeared  to  great  advantage,  &om  the  kind 
of  weather  we  had, — a  cloudy  sky  and  drifting  clouds, 
and  partial  gleams  of  sunshine,  and  occasional  glimpses 
of  blue  sky,  and  of  the  peaks  of  the  Alps  of  dazzling 
whiteness. 

When  we  arrived  at  Lansleburgh,  it  was  doubtfiil 
if  we  should  be  able  to  cross  Mont  Ccnis :  the  accounts 
brought  down  by  the  peasants  were  of  an  unfavourable 
kind.  There  had  been  a  storm  of  wind,  and  a  fresh  fall 
of  snow.  We  watched  the  pines  on  the  mountain 
heights  with  some  interest,  as  indicating  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  upper  region.  The  following 
morning,  en  trtdneau,  the  body  of  the  carriage  on  one 
sledge,  and  the  wheels  on  another,  we  made  the 
attempt,  and  without  di£Sculty  reached  the  inn  on  the 
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snmmit.  Here  we  were  detained  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  the  wind  blowing  Btrong,  and  the  enow  drifting, 
and  the  road  beyond  impassable :  and  in  this  dismal 
situation  we  passed  the  lught.  Though  we  had  a  hirge 
iire  in  our  bed-room,  which  was  also  our  nttin^room, 
the  thermometer  in  it  was  at  20°,  and  in  the  open  air 
OD  the  snow  at  10°,  The  following  morning,  the  storm 
being  over,  and  the  sky  serene,  and  beautifully  clear, 
we  proceeded  on  our  way,  the  Sardinian  courier  having 
started  before  ua  about  an  hour.  Very  soon  we  over- 
took his  cairi^e,  which  was  stopped  by  accumulated 
snow,  A  large  nnmber  of  people  had  been  collected 
from  the  neighbouring  valleys,  and  were  hard  at  work, 
f<mniDg  a  road ;  but  as  we  saw  little  probability  of  its 
being  soon  rendered  passable  for  our  carriage,  my  brother 
accepted  the  offer  of  two  stout  mountuneera,  and  was 
drawn  by  them  down  to  Susa  in  a  small  Alpine  sledge 
with  safety  and  rapidly,  though  in  a  manner  not  very 
agreeable,  at  least  for  an  invalid,  ovring  to  the  great 
steepness  of  many  of  the  descents,  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  the  very  dear  calm  sky,  and  the  reflection  from 
the  snow.  The  cahiage  arrived  many  hours  after,  in 
the  evening. 

On  cDteriog  Italy,  we  had  hoped  that  we  should 
have  taken  leave  of  snow  and  the  rigours  of  winter ; 
but  we  were  disappointed.  The  snow  through  the 
whole  of  Lombardy  was  even  deeper  than  in  the  passes 
of  the  Alps ;  in  many  places  three  and  four  feet  deep. 
The  scene  was  quite  arctic,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
dreary  waste  of  snow,  but  even  more  so  from  the  carts 
and  wagons  of  the  country  being  taken  off  their  wheels 
and  drawn  on  sledges,  as  if  the  inhabitants  were  famiUar 
with  snow,  and  prepared  for  it.  Owing  to  the  severi^ 
of  the  weather,  we  stopped  some  days  at  Bol(^a. 
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When  we  arrived  at  Ravenna,  in  the  first  week  of 
March,  the  snow  was  melting  on  the  roo&  of  the 
houses,  and  was  to  be  seen  in  the  ditches  some  days 
after. 

Notwithstanding  this  severity  of  season  and  difScul- 
ties  in  travelling,  and  various  annoyances  in  connection 
with  them,  my  brother,  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  was 
decidedly  better  than  when  he  commenced  it ;  stronger, 
less  paralytic,  and  more  active.  His  own  state  and 
feelings  at  this  period  are  well  described  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Poole  about  three  weeks 
after  his  arrival,  part  of  which  I  shall  insert :  — 

"  I  am,  thank  God,  better,  but  still  very  weak,  and 
wboUy  unfit  for  any  kind  of  business  and  study.  I  have, 
however,  considerably  recovered  the  use  of  all  the  limbs 
that  were  affected;  and  as  my  amendment  has  been 
slow  and  gradual,  I  hope  in  time  it  may  be  complete. 
But  I  am  leading  the  life  of  an  anchorite,  obliged  to 
abstain  &om  flesh,  wine,  business,  study,  experiments, 
and  all  things  that  I  love ;  but  this  discipline  b  salutary, 
and  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  do  something  more  for 
science,  and  I  hope  for  humanity,  I  submit  to  it,  be- 
lieving that  the  Great  Source  of  intellectual  being  so 
wills  it  for  good. 

"  I  am  here  lodged  in  the  Apostolical  palace,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Vice  Legate  of  Ravenna,*  a  most  ami- 
able and  enlightened  prelate,  who  has  done  everything 
for  me  that  he  could  have  done  for  a  brother. 

*'  I  have  chosen  this  spot  of  the  declining  empire  of 

■  The  vice  Legate  was  Honslgttor  Spad*  Medici,  to  whom  my  brotlua' 

wu  before  known  onlj  by  r^utstion;  they  tiien  becune  friends. 
To  kDow  the  Vice  Legale  wm  to  lose  him, — so  kind,  bo  conaiderate, 
to  graceful,  learned  and  accompliehed,  and  yet  a  very  young  man,  not, 
I  soppoK  then,  more  tliau  37.     He  had  won  the  aSectiona  of  the  people 
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Rome,  as  one  of  solitude  and  repose, — as  out  of  the  way 
of  trsTelleis,  and  in  a  good  climate ;  and  its  monuments 
and  recollections  are  not  without  interest.  Here  Dante 
composed  his  divine  works ;  here  Byron  wrote  some  of 
his  best  and  most  moral  (if  such  a  name  can  be  applied) 
poems ;  and  here  the  Roman  power,  that  hegan  among 
the  mountains  with  Romulus,  and  migrated  to  the  sea, 
bounding  Asia  and  Europe  under  Constantine,  made  its 
last  stand  in  the  marshes  formed  by  the  Eridanus,  under 
Theodoric,  whose  tomb  is  amongst  the  wonders  of  the 
place. 

"  After  a  month's  travel  in  the  most  severe  weather 
I  ever  experienced,  I  arrived  here  on  the  20th  of 
February.  The  weather  has  since  been  fine.  My 
brother  and  &iend,  who  is  hkewise  my  physician,  ac- 
companied me,  hut  he  is  so  satisfied  with  my  improve- 
ment as  to  be  able  to  leave  me  for  Corfii ;  but  he  is 
within  a  week's  call. 

"  I  have  no.  society  here  except  that  of  the  amiable 
Vice  legate,  who  is  the  governor  of  the  province ;  but 
this  is  enough  for  me,  for  as  yet  I  can  bear  but  little 
conversation.  I  ride  in  the  pine  forest,  which  is  the 
most  magnificent  in  Europe,  and  which  I  wish  you 
could  see.  You  know  the  trees  by  Claude  Lorrain's 
landscapes :  imagine  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  of  these 
great  &n<shaped  pines,  green  sunny  lawns,  and  httle 

ot  Ravenna,  who  were  considered  disaffected  to  the  Papal  Gorern- 
meDt,  and  had  tnoqiiillized  the  prorlnce.  To  my  brother  he  showed 
ever;  mark  of  khid  attcntiaii  and  reipect, — by  hli  maimer,  wli1iin{[  it 
to  appear,  aa  if  he  himself  were  honoured  and  obliged.  In  being  allowed 
to  perform  acta  of  conrtesy  and  Idndness.  —  He  was  afterwards,  at 
Bpolilo,  In  the  same  capacity  of  Vice  Legate,  during  tlie  eooclaTe  (br  the 
election  of  a  Pope  in  the  early  spring  of  1S99.  He  had  there  prepared 
rooms  to  receive  my  brother,  whose  Intentioo  It  WM,  to  pay  him  a  visit 
on  Ills  way  northward  &om  Borne,  had  1^  health  permitted  It. 
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koolla  of  underwood,  vith  laige  jimipers  of  the  Adriatic 
in  front,  and  the  Apemiines  still  covered  with  snow- 
behind.  The  pine  wood  partly  covers  the  spot  where 
the  Roman  fleet  once  rode.  Such  ii  the  change  of 
time  I  It  is  my  intention  to  stay  here  till  the  banning 
of  April,  and  then  go  to  the  Alps ;  for  I  must  avoid 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold." 

And  to  show  further  lus  state  in  regard  to  feeling  and 
thought,  and  the  unsubdued  enei^es  of  his  mind,  I 
shall  insert  some  extracts  in  verse  and  prose  from  his 
later  note  books: — 

"Bareiiiw,  Uuch  I. 
"  Id  igDonnce  of  >11  thiikgi  we  awanu 
What  Teuonlngi  mMt  fie»»6  lu,  tnd  In  tUngi 
Hie  mMt  unlike  In  form  at  well  u  ewenoe 
We  tnce  tnaloglt*  i  «a  if  It  were 
A  }oy  to  blend  all  contnrieties, 

And  to  disoorer 

In  tliii^  tlie  lOMt  imUke  khub  qnalitlea 

Having  lelntlonihlp  and  binily  tle>. 

Urns  Ilf«  we  term  a  ipark,  a  Ak,  b  flame ) 

And  then  we  cail  that  fire,  that  flame,  immortal, 

Although  the  nature  of  all  flery  things 

Belonging  to  the  earth  ia  perishable. 

The  lightning,  in  its  Bercenesi  and  ita  power, 

I*  of  an  Initant  onlj' ! 

Hie  melear'i  blaie  Ughlening  the  vlalble  scene 

As  tnmrient  ist 

And  vainly  should  we  aearch  where  these  had  been. 

nie  aelar  light,  when  the  bright  orb  has  lunk, 

Dwells  not  within  icnown  space ; 

And  that  which  Idndleth  tlie  wliole  frame  of  aatnre 

Has  no  abiding  place,  altboogh  Its  source 

I*  crerlastlDg:  it  lives  but  to  decay, 

And  in  Its  course  a  mllUau  mllei  are  nothing ; 

It  passes  from  and  through  the  Inflnite. 

So  Is  osT  life  of  thought :  we  look  not  back 

Beyond  a  few  short  hoois, — a  life,  a  day. 

An  sge;  that  period  gone,  we  blend 

With  Aitore,  and  with  past,  ettoni^." 
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"THOUGHT. 

"  BareDiM,  Harch- 
"  Be  this  ooi  tnift,  that  agea  (fUlcd  with  light 

Uore  glorioos  br  than  thou  &lnt  beanu  vhlch  lUne 
In  thii  ODT  feeble  twilight)  jiet  to  come 
Shall  lee  distinctly  what  we  dow  but  hope,— 
The  woild  iminulable  in  which  alone 
WlMlom  ti  fonnd,  the  light  and  life  of  things, 
The  breath  diTioe,  creating  power  dlTine, 
The  Out  of  which  the  human  Intellect 
Is  but  a  tTpK,  as  feeble  at  that  Image 
or  the  bright  ion  teen  on  the  bunting  wave- 
Bright,  but  without  dlstinctnets;  yet  in  patting 
Showing  Its  gloriont  and  eternal  source." 

"  Barenna,  April  S,  18S1. 
"  Our  life  is  like  a  cloudy  sky  'midit  monntains. 
When  in  the  blast  the  watery  rtpours  float. 
How  gleama  of  light  past  o'er  the  lovely  hills, 
And  make  the  purple  heath  and  russet  bracken 
Seem  lovelier,  and  the  grasa  of  brighter  green ; 
And  now  a  giant  shadow  hides  them  all. 
And  thiia  it  is,  that  in  all  earthly  distance 
On  which  the  sight  can  fix,  still  fear  and  hope. 
Gloom  and  alternate  Rmshine,  each  tucceeds. 
So  of  aootker  and  an  unknown  land 
We  tee  the  radiance  of  the  elondi  reSected, 
Which  Is  the  future  life  beyond  the  grave !" 

"  Ravenna,  April,  18S7. 
"  Ob  eonldst  thou  be  with  me,  daughter  of  heaven, 
Urania  I  I  have  now  no  other  love ; 
For  time  hat  wither'd  all  the  beauteous  flowers 
TittX  once  adorn'd  my  youthM  coronet. 
With  thee  I  itill  may  live  a  ilttle  space. 
And  hope  for  better,  intellectual  light ; 
With  thee  I  may  em  still  la  vernal  thnei 
1.00k  upon  oatuie  with  a  poef t  eye, 
Nmiing  those  lofty  thoughts  that  In  the  mind 
Spontaneous  rise,  blending  th^  ncred  powers 
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With  Imagea  (torn  moonUiD  and  trmn  flood. 

From  ebesnot  grotta  tniid  the  broken  rocki 

Where  the  blue  Linaa  ponn  to  meet  the  wave 

Of  foaming  Serchlo ;  or  "inidst  the  odoroM  heath 

And  ci»tiu  flowen,  that  chilhe  the  iti«ain-»arn  aidn 

Of  the  green  hitli,  whence  in  thdr  puHtf 

The  virgin  itreami  arise  of  inoniibun  Tiber, 

Not  ^et  poUuted  by  the  lovland  tUIs, 

Or  turbid  with  the  rnJni  of  the  plaint, 

Aa  when  in  auUen  majaaty  he  munnnra 

By  tlie  Imperial  city'a  fallen  walla, 

Laying  bare  the  bonei  of  heroes,  and  the  monument* 

Of  generation!  of  the  agea  past ; 

Or  reat  might  And  on  that  cload-coTer'd  hill. 

Whose  marUe  rocks  are  clothed  with  brightest  green. 

Where  thousand  Howera  of  unknown  buea  and  names 

Scent  the  cool  air,  rarely  by  man  inhaled, 

Bnt  which  the  wild  bee  knows,  and  ever  haunts, 

And  whence  descenda  the  balmy  Influence 

Of  those  high  waters,  tepid  l¥om  the  air 

Of  ancient  ApeEnloe,  whoae  sacred  source 

Hygela  loves :  there  my  weary  limbs 

I  might  repose  t>eneath  the  grateful  shade 

Of  chesnuts,  whose  worn  tmnks  proclaim  the  birth 

Of  other  a 


"  The  passions,  like  the  mirage,  or  that  state  of  the 
atmosphere  produced  by  intense  heat,  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  fata  morgana,  hide  near  objects  and  magnify  and 
exalt  distant  ones,  so  that  the  traveller  cannot  ascertaia 
their  relations." 


"What  is  the  reason  that  selfish,  proud,  and  ilUtem- 
pered  people  like  foreigners  in  their  train  or  as  their 
servants?  Because  their  countrymen  will  not  live  with 
them: — they  catch  all  the  intonations  of  peevishness, 
bad  temper  and  annoyance,  which  escape  the  coarser 
ears  of  foreigners." 
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"  Meo  of  high  rank,  either  in  ihe  Houee  of  Commons 
or  of  Peers,  are  mingled  with  their  fellow-men  and  taught 
the  ordinances  of  commoD  society,  and  find  themselveB  in 
many  respects  not  equal  to  men,  their  inferiors  in  raab 
and  fortune;  public  schools  also  early  discipline  their 
minds,  and  form  them  for  the  world.  But  females  of 
h^  rank,  remaining  perhaps  almost  ignorant  of  dieir 
great  advantages  before  they  enter  life,  are  little  fit  for 
the  refined  intercoiuBe  of  social  life.  A  woman  of  ranlc, 
without  beauty  or  fortune,  is  sometimes  very  agreeable ; 
a  handsome  countess  without  reputation  for  talent  is 
now  and  then  amusing;  but  a  handsome  or  accom- 
plished and  literary  duchess  is  beyond  all  bearing.  She 
hoe  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  sovereign  princess,  with 
the  additional  one  of  not  being  responsible,  and  of  car- 
ing litde  for  public  opinion." 

"The  women  of  Italy  have  more  of  character  than 
the  men,  probably  because  the  female  character  is  mere 
imitation,  and  many  of  them  appeared  to  be  natives  of 
other  countries ;  whereas  the  men  have  all  the  heredi- 
tary feebleness  of  a  worn-out  people.  The  Italians, 
however,  of  Upper  Italy,  are  so  much  superior  to  those 
of  Naples  and  Rome,  that  they  may  be  r^arded  as  a 
different  race ;  yet  of  distinguished  men,  even  in  Upper 
Italy,  I  have  found  few,  who  may  not  be  coimdered 
rather  as  belon^ng  to  the  Alps  than  to  the  plains,  and' 
belonging  in  fact  to  what  the  ancient  Romans  con- 
sidered as  Gauls.  Volta,  Canova,  Scarpa,  Monti, — ■ 
these  names,  which  are  glorious  now,  and  woold  have 
been  ^orious  in  the  best  ages  of  the  world,— are  all 
mountiuneers." 

"'His  species  of  composition  (the  Waveriey  Noveb) 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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does  not  appear  to  me  very  difficult, — for  history, 
anecdotes,  aad  bk^raphy  lumiEh  abuodaot  elemeats  for 
it.  Times  bo  near  as  to  be  highly  int^esting,  yet 
covered  a  little  by  the  mist  of  time,  are  always  peculiarly 
fitted  for  ruoance, — ^for  we  like  to  renew  our  acquain- 
tance with  great  and  remarkable  persons,  who  have 
influenced  the  destinies  of  our  own  times  and  nation ; 
and  there  ia,  I  beUeve,  no  one  who  would  not  rather 
be  acquainted  with  Elizabeth  of  England  than  with 
Tamerlane.     The  history  of  the  * 

that  which  fits  all  ages  and  countries,  the  abstraction  of 
character, — the  algebra  or  general  language  of  life,  is 
much  more  difficult;  and  though  I  am  delighted  with 
the  works  in  question,  and  should  be  rejoiced  if  the 
wonderfiil  and  powerM  author  would  furnish  one  in  a 
quarter  instead  of  one  in  a  year,  yet  I  doubt  of  the 
permanence  of  their  fame,  or  the  duration  of  the 
interest  of  his  works." 

"  Pleasure,  creative ; — pain,  destructive," 

"  Mucus,  or  hair,  or  feathers,  may  be  considered  as 
the  substance  lowest  in  the  scale  of  oiganization ;  and 
nerve,  or  the  substance  of  brain,  as  the  highest, — yet, 
is  it  not  possible  that  these  two  substances,  so  essentially 
different  in  their  nature,  may  be  the  same  or  similar 
compounds  in  the  chemical  history  of  animated  beings?" 

"  A  correction  of  Dr.  Johnson's  bon  mol, — all  shal- 
lows are  easily  seen  through, —  and  the  less  the  depth 
the  more  easily, — and  the  same  water  seems  very  clear 
in  a  shallow  pool,  that  looks  very  muddy  in  a  deep  one." 

"  In  travelling  through    the   Alpine   countiies    of 
•  Tbe  word  moitted  covld  not  be  dtdphered  In  Oe  MS. 
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Europe,  in  proportion  as  you  are  more  remote  fixmi 
great  cities  you  catch  the  fiMbtoaa  o(  one,  two,  three, 
four  centuries  rising  up  like  ghosts." 

"  The  grand  object  both  of  eductiti<Mi  and  of  govem- 
ment  Aould  be  to  make  men  ;o«Nf  and  happy.  They  may 
be  BO  without  being  wise  and  powerfiiL  They  may  be 
wise  and  powerful,  and  not  good  and  happy, — and, 
they  may  be  aU,  wise,  powerful,  good  and  happy." 

"  The  person  who  becomes  an  orator  by  pubhc  pnc- 
tice,  is  like  a  stream  which  is  fed  from  known  sources, 
that  i^  tributary  visible  rills.  He  who  bursts  forth  at 
once,  like  a  river  from  a  subterraneous  cavity,  has  yet 
been  fed  by  similar  sources,  but  they  have  been  private 
uid  secret,  imder  ground,  and  are  purer,  having  been 
collected  from  the  fur  and  boarded  in  the  rock." 

"The  coldest  time  of  the  twenty-four  hoius,  is  not 
in  the  darkest  night,  but  at  the  end  of  twilight,  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  Analogy  to  knowledge  and 
ctTilitation." 

**  The  fitlse  light  of  love,  like  the  glare  of  the  stormy 
sunset,  gives  its  own  brilliant  colour  to  every  object  on 
which  it  falls,  and  lights  up  even  the  stagnant  pool  and 
muddy  lake  with  tints  of  beauty." 

"  Our  real  knowhdge  is  but  to  be  atue  that  we  know 
notbing ;  and,  I  can  but  doubt  if  tbb  be  a  curse  or  bless- 
ing.  Those  who  hope,  trust  and  believe,  are  surely 
happier  iar  than  those  who  doubt ; — and  the-  subnusnve 
child  who  of  his  father's  goodness  is  secure,  ia  &r 
more  blessed  than  the  froward  one,  who  sets  himself 
q2 
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agfuQBt  his  powerful  will,  which  after  all  his  strode* 
and  vain  efforts,  he  must  atlastohey, — rebelling  against 
the  lore  which  would  have  made  him  happy.  Is  not 
this  the  histoiy  of  man  ?^of  that  bright  and  beauteous 
garden,  where  in  innocence  and  ignorance  he  lived 
and  loved,  till  the  &lae  taste  of  knowledge  made  him 
wretched,  and  he  knao  that  he  naut  die.  And,  is  not  this 
the  glory  and  the  consummation  of  the  ChristiaQ  faith, 
which  gives  him  bacic  his  innocence,  his  hopes,  his  con- 
fidence in  God, — which  through  his  life  still  ^ds  the 
future  with  a  golden  blearang  of  an  expected  immortality. 
Man  fell  in  Adam ; — knowledge  was  his  bane; — man 
roee  in  Christ,  recovering  hb  ignorance,  or  sobstituting 
hope,  for  what  was  doubt" 

As  long  as  I  remained  at  RaTenna,  my  brother's  time 
was  chiefly  spent  in  taking  exercise,  in  reading,  and 
conversation.  About  eleven  o'clock  he  commonly  got 
on  horseback,  and  with  his  gun  and  d<^^  either  wan- 
dered through  the  beautifiil  and  extensive  avenues  of 
the  Pineta,  then  exhibiting  the  first  burst  of  spring,  or 
followed  the  embankments  of  the  marshes  of  La  Classe, 
in  quest  of  his  &vourite  petzardone ;  or,  if  disinclined 
for  horae  exercise,  walked  with  me  on  the  ramparts  of 
the  city,  then  covered  with  fresh  green  tur^  and  well 
exposed  to  the  mild  and  freshening  breezes  which  at 
that  time  prevailed.  Reading  occupied  a  part  of  every 
evening,  mixed  with  conversation  either  on  what  I  read 
to  him  or  on  misceUaoeous  matters,  and  occasionally 
interrupted  by  a  game  at  4cart£.  The  reading  he  then 
preferred  was  Lord  Byron's  poems,  of  which  we  had 
procured  a  convenient  travelling  copy,  in  one  volume,  at 
Calue.     The  place  gave   additional  interest  to   these 
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poems :  be  hud  there  met  dieir  noble  author  and  the 
lady  of  hiB  love*,  under  whose  infiuence  the  muse  of 
Bjron  had  made  some  of  her  best  efforts ;  and  at  that 
ver;  time  this  amiable  and  talented  woman  was  at  Ra- 
venna residing  with  her  fomily,  and  occasiouall;  hon- 
oured our  invalid  with  a  vi^t,  even  within  the  walls  of 
a  palace,  the  official  residence  of  those  she  must  have 
considered  the  enemies  of  her  race,  the  most  respected 
of  whom,  including  her  &ther,  were  then  in  exile  in 
consequence  of  their  free  political  opinions  in  opposition 
to  the  government. 

After  I  had  parted  from  him  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  to  return  to  Corfu,  his  health  continuing  to 
improve,  he  became  capable  of  more  exertion,  and  had 
greater  power  of  amusing  himself  He  resumed  some 
of  his  scientilic  pursuits,  and  followed  natural  history  in 
connection  with  shooting,  with  much  zeaL  The  weather 
being  favourable,  he  spent  a  considerable  part  of  each 
day  in  the  open  mr ;  and  when  within  doore,  he  found 
occupation  in  noting  down  his  observations,  in  examin- 
ing the  birds  which  he  had  shot  or  purchased,  or  in. 
making  experiments. 

The  contents  of  his  note-books  kept  ai  that  time  are 
copious,  and  fidly  confirm  what  I  have  just  said.  Under 
the  head  of  "  Hints  and  Experiments  in  Phyucal 
Science,"  he  gives  an  account  of  various  experiments 
which  he  either  made  or  proposed  to  institute,  relative 
to  magnetism  and  electricity. 

"  He  first  proposes  to  try  if  there  is  not  a  radiadon  of 
magnetism  from  the  sun,  and  likewise  fi^^m  the  moon. 
"If  so,"  he  says,  "needles  may  become  magnetic  on 

*  Tkt  CoonteH  QuIcdoU. 
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exposure,  tlwugh  wrtqjped  in  c^Mtqae  matter,  as  tin 

He  Dezt  details  several  ezperimenls  which  he  made 
on  the  effects  of  light  on  needles,  the  results  of  which 
were  not  altogether  decisive.  He  commenced  them  on 
the  23rd  of  March ;  and  they  are  inbwluced  with  this 
remu^ :  —  "  The  results  of  Baumgutnerf  may  depend 
either  upon  the  colour  given  to  the  steel  hy  oxidation, 
or  to  the  negative  edfectB  of  the  oxide  as  an  electrical 
agent." 

On  the  30th  of  March,  he  writes  —  "I  had  every 
thing  ready  for  three  sets  of  experiments  on  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  torpedo,  but  the  fishennan  failed  me, — Uie 
animal  was  dead.  I  had  intended  to  try,  first,  if  the 
shock  affected  the  needle ;  secondly,  if  it  magnetised 
steel ;  thirdly,  if  it  produced  heat."} 

On  the  following  day  he  enters  an  account  of  an  ex- 
periment uDdertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if 
any  electro-magnetism  follows  the  nervo-mnscular  ac- 

*  This  eiperimeDt,  of  exposure  of  needle*  in  metallic  fait,  to  the  light 
of  the  ion  and  moon,  I  hsTe  made  at  Hslta,  when  the  state  of  the 
atmocphere  bae  been  moM  GtTuinlile,  but  without  efibX;  no  aeasible 
magaetbim  ww  Imparted  to  the  nwdlei.  Nor  vaa  there  anf  effect  Indi- 
cated by  change  of  colour,  produced  on  moist  chloride  of  silver,  enve- 
loped In  platinafoU.sinillarl;  exposed;  but  the  heating  power  of  thesun'a 
rajrs  was  t<mni  to  pass  throu^  the  opaqne  medium ;  tLus,  when  the 
rajs  of  the  aiin  were  concentrated  bji  meam  of  a  bn*  on  ploUna  tM 
resting  on  the  band,  the  sensation  of  beat  Iwlow  the  focus  was  often 
painful,  though  the  temperatare  of  the  metal  was,  as  well  as  could  be 
ascertained,  very  little  raised.  I  venture  to  mentloa  this  result,  hoping 
it  may  lead  to  further  Inqoiry. 

f  Auialea  de  Chloile  et  da  Pbysiqne,  yoI.  izxiii.  p.  333. 

t  These  experimentA  I  liaTe  tried, —  and  with  distinct  results,  —  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  has  been  powerfully  affected ;  steel  magne- 
tised, and  heat  produced  ;  and  in  addition,  chemical  (lecompositiona 
effected. 
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tioD  in  the  galvanic  experimmt  of  the  contraction  of  the 
legs  of  a  &og.     He  thus  descnbes  the  remit : — 

"March  31. — IVied  an  ezperiment  on  the  thighs  and 
1^  of  a  very  lai^  fr(^  recently  killed.  Wire  of  plad- 
outn  was  connected  with  the  multiplier,  and  with  the 
two  cmral  nerres,  aod  a  laige  piece  of  foil  of  zinc  was 
jdaced  under  the  diighs ;  the  commuoication  was  made 
through  the  multipUer;  violent  contractions  of  the 
muscles  took  place,  but  there  was  no  magnetic  effect. 
The  muscles  were  washed  in  weak  sulphuric  acid,  but 
still  there  was  no  magnetic  efifect;  but  when  the  plati- 
num was  inserted  deep  into  the  muscles,  so  as  to  make 
a  better  conducting  chain,  there  was  magnetic  effect. 
The  nerve  is  evidently  not  a  snfBdently  good  conductor 
to  transmit  electricity  enough  for  this  effect,  and  no 
electricity/  is  developed  by  the  contraction." 

Under  the  head  of  "  Natural  History,  Notices,  and 
Notes,"  he  collected  a  great  deal  of  information  respect- 
ing various  objects,  and  obacore  parts  of  natural  history 
about  which  he  was  interested,  especially  relating  to 
birds  and  fishes ;  as  the  loc^ty  of  the  ombre  chevalier 
and  its  peculiarities ;  the  migration  of  aninuds ;  the 
history  of  the  double  snipe  or  petzardone ;  the  genera- 
tion of  eels ;  the  difierent  q>ecies  of  the  genus  salmo,  &c. 

These  notices  on  physical  science  and  natural  history 
were  made  between  tbe  12th  and  23rd  March,  and  they 
are  followed  by  others  on  the  latter  subject,  and  on 
meteorolt^,  sufficiently  fdiowing  the  acdvity  of  hb 
mind.  Indeed,  hardly  a  day  passed  whilst  he  remained 
at  Ravenna,  that  he  did  not  make  sc»ne  entry  into  his 
note-book,  describing  eidier  a  fact  he  had  observed  in 
his  day's  exercise,  or  some  information  be  had  collected 
from  a  brother  sportsman,  or  the  result  of  a  dissection  of 
a  bird  or  fish,  or  a  bint  for  an  experiment,  or  the  state 
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<^  weatber  end  his  ovn  feelings-  as  sn  invalid,  inter- 
mixed occasioiially  with  some  short  ezprettdon  of  reli- 
gious and  gratefbl  feeling.  I  ahall  introduce  a  few 
instances:  — 

"March  16th. — ^I^  high  soaring  of  the  swallow  in- 
dicates fine  weather;  because  the  w&rm  air  is  above,  and 
in  the  warm  ur  flies  are  found,  and  the  swallows  follow 
them. 

"  Here,  at  Ravenna,  the  14th  and  15th  of  March, 
when  the  thermometer  was  at  60°  or  58°  in  the  evening 
I  saw  bats  fljing  about,  the  first  that  have  appeared 
since  December  31st,  when  I  saw  them  in  En^^and  on 
the  coast  of  Snssez.  Have  they  intervals  of  tor^udit;, 
and  do  tfae;y  wake  for  a  day  and  then  sleep  again? 
This  evening  (the  16th)  the  thermometer  was  below  54°, 
and  no  bats  made  their  appearance. 

"  On  the  14th  I  made  use  of  two  leeches,  which  bit 
immediately,  and  performed  their  office  well;  jet  they 
had  been  firozen  from  January  23rd  to  February  22nd, 
and  bad  been  sometimes  exposed  (as  on  Mont  Cenia)  for 
more  than  fifteen  hours  to  a  temperature  below  10° 
Fahrenheit.  Tbey  were  thawed  very  gradually,  and 
speared  dead  when  first  thawed,  but  recovered  in  some 
boars  in  a  warm  room,  lliey  had  all  (there  were 
twelve)  adhered  together  in  a  Bort  of  ball,  and  were  pre- 
cisely in  the  centre  of  the  bottle,  at  the  greatest  distance 
fix>m  the  cooling  causes. 

"  S4th.  —  This  day  I  dissected  a  spigola  (Perca 
marina),  a  fish  said  by  Cavolini  to  be  an  hermaphrodite. 
I  could  see  no  distinct  mel^  so  as  to  be  convinced  of  its 
double  sex.  The  ovaria  were  very  small  loose  hsfp,  and 
of  course  were  quite  in  an  immature  state.  It  was  said 
to  be  a  pound  and  a  hal£ 

''  29th. — Beat  the  marshes,  where  a  sportsman  told  ua 
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he  had  seen  a.  petzardose  yesterday,  but  found  nothing. 
Met  a  sportsman,  who  had  beat  them  before  in  the 
morning,  and  who  had  killed  a  double  eaiipe,  which  I 
bought  Examined  it  minutely.  The  1^  as  well  as 
the  breast  spotted  ;  there  was  no  red  behind  the  ear  ; 
the  l^B  of  this  were  pale  green.  My  guide  says  that 
one  was  killed  on  the  24th;  they  are  now  certainly 
come, 

"  Saw  a  crane  at  the  Classe  this  morning,  a  magnifi- 
cent bird.  -Saw  an  eagle  last  week  soaring  above  the 
Fineta. 

"  AprS  6, — Did  not  shoot,  but  returned  tiumh  to  the 
Great  Cause  of  all  Being,  for  all  his  mercies  to  me,  an 
undeserving  and  often  ungratefol  creature ;  but  now 
most  grateful.  May  I  become  better,  and  more  grate- 
fiil,  and  more  humbleHminded  every  day  I 

"  A  beautithl  day,  but  a  strong  and  cold-feeling  wind : 
thermometer  in  the  shade  at  three  63°,  and  its  moistened 
bulb  53°,  so  that  the  diflerence  is  10°.     Wind  east. 

"  7th. — A  sportsman  here,  Civilieri,  says  he  has  al- 
ways seen  petzardone  &om  the  last  week  in  September 
till  the  middle  of  October.  Do  they  come  singly  and 
not  in  a  flock,  being  guided  by  the  search  of  food,  and 
not  by  the  reproductive  instinct?" 

He  remwned  at  Ravenna  till  about  the  10th  or  11th 
of  April,  and  then  proceeded  northward,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  duly  increarang  heat  of  Italy,  with  the 
intention,  which  he  fijlfiUed,  of  passing  the  summer  in 
his  old  haunts  amongst  the  eastern  Alps. 

The  jonmals  which  he  kept  during  this  period,  like 
the  one  referred  to,  are  very  descriptive  of  his  state  and 
feelings,  as  well  as  of  his  pursoits  and  zeal  in  prosecuting 
them.  Many  parts  of  these  journals  are  to  me  very 
aB^ting,  as,  when  reconUng  his  wretched  health  and 
4  5 
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often  iniserri>)e  seoeatiom,  during  tbe  strug^  he  -mm 
unremittingly  m^ing  by  all  possible  means  to  get  rid 
of  his  ailmeots,  "Vdde  miserabilier  is  not  an  unfre- 
quent  expression  ;  and  commonly  accompanied  witii 
mention  of  dimiuisbed  power  of  limbs  and  general 
feebleness,  irith  puns  and  numbness  of  limbs.  Some- 
times he  is  in  despair  of  recoreiy,  and  resigned  to  his 
fete  ;  at  other  times  indulging  in  hope,  thankful  fw 
feeling  better,  and  expressing  thanks  (and  he  does  it  very 
olten)  by  the  use  of  letters,  such  as  G.  G.  B.,  O.  O.  O., 
or  G.  O.  O.  D.  There  is  consolation  in  witnessing  this 
elasticity  of  mind,  and  the  power  of  enjoyment  also 
-which  he  possessed  in  the  exercise  of  its  best  faculties. 
In  him,  mind  seemed  to  triumph  over  matter,  and  the 
mental  part  over  the  corporeal ;  and  his  own  instance  is 
one  of  the  best  I  know  in  favour  rf  the  train  of  ail- 
ment he  was  wont  to  maintain  agtunst  the  materialists, 
who  hold  organization  to  he  all  in  all,  and  life  and 
intelligence  results  merely  of  corporeal  arrangement 

The  natural  strength  of  his  mind,  it  appears  to  me, 
was  very  clearly  manifested  under  these  circumstances. 
Dependent  entirely  on  his  own  resources ;  no  friend  to 
converse  with  ;  no  one  with  him  to  rely  on  for  aid,  and 
in  a  foreign  country,  without  even  a  medical  adviser; 
destitute  of  all  the  amusements  of  society ;  without  any 
of  the  comforts  of  home — month  af^r  month,  he  kept 
on  his  course,  wandering  from  river  to  river,  from  one 
moiuitaia  lake  and  valley  to  another,  in  search  of 
favourable  climate  ;  amusing  himself  with  bis  gun  and 
rod,  when  sufficiently  etroi^  to  use  them,  with  "spe- 
ranza"  for  his  rallying  word.  But  all  this  will  better 
^pear  in  tbe  extracts  vdiich  I  shall  give  frtun  his 
joumab,  and  i^ich,  for  the  s^e  of  brevity,  I  shall 
introduce  as  fri^ments. 
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From  Ravenna  be  went  bf  way  of  GoaruU  to  I^j- 
bach,  in  niyria,  wbeie  he  aimed  on  the  19th  of  ApriL 

**  Cforizia,  April  15. — The  country  beautifnl,  in  the 
firrt  youth  of  the  year,  quite  a  garden  culliTatMn  round 
Gradisca  and  Gorbia ;  a  good  mode  of  cokivatu^  the 
Tine  by  training  it  from  one  pollard  cherry-tree  to  ano- 
ther; the  cherry-treea  are  so  cut  that  a  few  perpendi- 
cular shoots  for  fruit  remaio. 

"  The  IsoDzo  of  a  beautiful  pale  acnre,  with  alight 
milkinesB.  I  oould  see  no  fish.  This  river  from  a  oib- 
terraneous  source,  uid  rinng  in  limeitone." 

He  remained  at  Laybach  till  the  23d  of  May,  daily 
occupied  in  ebooting  and  fishing  in  the  adjoining  rivers 
and  marshes,  in  connection  with  die  pursuit  of  natural 
history ;  and,  in  point  of  health,  gaining  rather  than 
losing  ground. 

"Lai/bach,  April  19. — Ascertained  by  disagreeable 
experience  tibat  rivers  which  run  from  limestone  rocks 
are  not  always  clear,  llie  Wipaco,  which  on  Monday 
was  beautifully  cleAr,  though  large,  became,  after  the 
hard  rain  of  a  night,  milky,  and  I  could  not  raise  a  &b ; 
and  they  say  it  will  be  two  or  tbree  days  before  it  is 
clear  agun. 

"  24th. — YesMrday  went  to  the  Save,  which  on  the 
2Sd  was  small  and  blue ;  this  day  it  was  at  least  ten 
timea  as  large,  and  qtute  foul,  like  the  Drave  in  sum- 
mer. This  day  went  into  the  marshes  in  the  boat ; 
found  one  jokelta,  which  I  killed, — a  fine  large  one, 
which  my  chasseur  says  is  a  female.  The  male,  he  says, 
w  smaller  and  darker.  Found  a  qmul,  which  I  likewise 
winged,  and  now  keep  alive  to  observe  its  habits. 

"  Z^ih. — There  are  no  eels,  I  am  told,  in  any  of  the 
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■rieera  that  eooimiiiucits  widt  the  Danube.     The  eels  I 

saw  here  in  the  maricet  were  from  Trieste.  There  are 
DO  eelfl  in  the  Chemate-see,  or  in  any  of  these  rivers. 
Is  this  owing  to  a  want  of  the  congers  in  the  Black 
Sea,  or  to  some  great  ftll  in  the  Danube,  whkli  tbej 
cannot  pass  ? 

*'  Saw  two  eagles,  one  of  them  veiy  large,  with  a 
white  tail,  followed  by  a  flock  of  crows.  The  weather 
is  DOW  become  beautifril ;  the  moontuns,  which  last 
week  seemed  quite  near,  now  appear  at  a  great  distance ; 
the  air  is  become  dry. 

"  The  quail,  who  was  very  quiet,  has  become  very 
impatienl^  and  pecks  at  the  window  constandy. 

"  29th.— Went  to  the  &11  of  the  Zeyer,  a  beautiful 
spot ;  fine  wooded  hills  in  the  near  view,  and  the  bold 
Ntd  snow-dad  mountaios  of  Camiola  and  Caiinthia 
beyond.  The  water  beautifidly  clear  and  blue.  Saw 
great  quantities  of  fish  ahoiring  themselves  in  the  water, 
with  bright  udes,  called  here  breet  fish,  or  bred  ^sh. 
Query,  the  Ua  carp? 

"  They  said  there  were  hucbt^  grayling,  and  trout ; 
but  I  caught  nothing  ;  and  from  the  quantity  of  coarse 
fish,  I  doubt  if  it  is  ever  a  good  fishing  spot.  But  the 
day  was  as  br^ht  as  the  river, — sun  without  a  cloud ; 
and  I  was  at  the  spot  in  the  worst  time  of  the  day, 
between  one  and  three  ;  saw  a  veiy  few  fliea,  like  the 
granam,  but  there  was  no  rise  of  fi^ 

"May  2.— Went  to  the  Kaltenbnin,  or  Fall  of  tbe 
LnbiaDa.  Saw  some  huchoe  rise  at  small  fish,  and  put 
on  my  trolling  tackle ;  was  exceedingly  unlucky :  lost 
two  sets  of  hooks,  and  at  last  hooked  a  large  hucho,  I 
think  near  two  feet  long.     He  played  manfully,  and 
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fon^it  for  a  long  while  in  die  great  deep  rqtid  bdow 
the  bridge;  there  was  no  landing  place.  He  was 
hooked  with  minnow  tackle.  I  threw  my  rod  into  the 
water,  which  was  recovered  by  my  assistants,  and  I  got 
him,  &irly  tired,  to  land ;  when  my  coarier>  in  his  haste 
to  snatch  him  up,  broke  the  hooks  which  held  him,  and 
let  him  slip  into  the  water,  where  he  finally  escaped.  I 
never  saw  snch  a  piece  of  ill  lack,  after  so  many  narrow 
esci4>e8,  before.  I  think  he  was  above  seven  poands, 
bat  fought  with  less  energy  than  a  salmon— miu^  as  a 
trout  would  do.     He  took  a  small  roach. 

"  Ilie  views  were  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  moon- 
tains  atppear  in  the  ride  round  the  Kaltenbrun  rivalling 
those  of  Switzerluid  in  grandeur, — the  whole  scene 
aboonding  in  bean^. 

« 6th.— Temperature  only  52«  at  six  (N.W.)— rose 
above  62°  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Went  to  a 
■mall  stream  called  Kleingrabrun,  where  I  cau^t  a 
grayling  with  a  fly,  and  a  hucho  with  a  small  fish: 
the  hucho  was  about  a  pound,  with  black  spots,  a 
white  belly,  and  very  narrow  compared  to  its  length, 
about  the  ratio  of  six  to  thirteen,  but  thick.  Dorsal 
radii,  11.  Pectoral,  16.  Ventral,  la  Anal,  M. 
Caudal,  20,  or  21. 

'*  The  huchos  in  this  last  stream  have,  probably,  less 
food  than  in  the  Laybach  river ;  for  I  hooked  a  small 
one  with  a  fly,  but  this  escaped ;  and  I  hocked  another 
laiger  one,  probably  more  than  two  pounds,  who  like- 
wise escaped  with  a  email  fish.  Hese  fish  seem  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Danube, 
which  abound  in  coarse  food  for  the  hucho.  A  hucho 
would  starve  in  most  of  our  roountaio  rivers. 

"  These  huchos,  this  day,  ran  with  great  violence  at 
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Ae  small  fish,  which  w«re  roach  and  dace ;  and  yet  the 
stream  was  a  dear  monntain  stream,  running  over  lime- 
sbHie.  Tbt  guide  eays  there  are  few  or  no  trout  io  thio 
stream,  which  is  haunted  by  faucboe  and  grayling ;  and 
the  huchos  are  of  all  sizes.  This  seems  to  show  diat  it 
is  not  «  fisfa  which  goes  to  the  sea  after  being  horn.  The 
hucho  I  dissected  this  day  was  a  male,  but  the  melt  veiy 
sligbUy  developed,  and  it  eridently  would  not  spawn' 
this  season.  Quere,  is  residence  in  the  sea,  or  large 
river,  or  lake,  necessary  to  give  fiiU  derdopmeot  to  the 
sexual  oigan,  or  is  it  a  phenomenon  dependent  on  age  ? 
TTie  hucho  seems  a  solitary  fish. 

"7th.  —  Observed  the  difference  between  roof  of 
thatch  and  of  slate,  after  the  rain.  The  rain  poured  in 
torrents  irom  the  slate,  hut  less  violently  from  the 
thatch ;  but  the  thatch  amtinned  dripping  when  tlie  slate 
was  quite  dry.  This  offers  a  good  aaalogy  to  drained, 
or  rocky,  or  cultivated  countries,  and  bo^y  or  wild 
countries.  The  rivers  in  one  case  are  rapid,  and  soon 
exhausted  torrents ;  dry  in  summer.  In  the  other, 
nearly  perennial  and  equable  streams.' 

^  Maaf  of  ODr  moanteiai  tnd  uneultiTated  hUli— all  of  them,  indeed, 
more  or  Ie»,  perform  the  part  above  alluded  to — referred  to  beggj  and 
irild  couDtiiea.  The  lichen  uid  moss,  mixed  nlth  other  v^tdtton  with 
wiilch  their  sidea  are  covered,  nourished  hj  tlie  moiature  of  ptuiing 
clonda,  grow  Inxnriantly  and  form  beds,  wlii(4i  act  the  psit  of  apongea. 
Like  ipoDges,  the;  olwerb  the  water  of  rain  and  mist ;  —  swelling  *1  A 
eioess,  duinkiag  with  deficiency,  and  so  tendit^  to  be  tlLe  sonrccs  of 
perennial  streams.  In  the  middle  of  the  dry  eunuucr  of  1B35,  t>eiiig  in 
Westmoreland,  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  bets  I  have  alluded 
■lo ; — when  the  fields  were  parched  below,  aflrar  a  drooghl  of  a  month,  1 
fbnnd  the  mosB-dad  sides  of  tlie  falglier  hills  tnd  maoDt^D*  in  a  moict 
stale,  and  water  oozing  from  them.  These  declivities  are  oot  only 
souTPCB  of  moialuje,  but  of  pasture,  fuel,  Sad  manure,  and  perform  an 
important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature.    The  grasses  mixed  with  tfai 
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"May  not  the  l)udM>  be  ori^finaljiy  of  iine  tea,  and 
have,  in  course  of  ages,  changed  its  habits,  but  pie- 
serred  the  ioatiact  of  migTating  from  the  la^er  to  the 
smaUn'  rivers  to  br«ed ;  and,  probably  in  winter,  leave 
the  Alpine  torrents  for  the  warmer  aod  deeper  streams 
of  the  Dai»d>e,  and  its  tributary  large  feeders,  the 
Drave,  the  Save,  &c  ? 

"To  examine  if  theie  be  not  varieties  of  these  fi^ 
depending  npon  the  waters,  whidi  they  bannt,  like  eaU 
mon.  The  hucho  here  has  no  spots  on  the  fins;  but  as 
yet  I  have  closely  ezatnined  no  large  one. 

*•  12th. — Wet  day,  theraionieler  57".  Moist,  rfier- 
mometer  55°.  I  saw  yesterday  in  the  Laybach  river 
the  alder  fly,  and  some  few  olive  May-flies.  Went  in 
the  rain  ap  the  river,  and  found  a  great  number  of 
rails.  Shot  in  a  very  diort  beat  nine  rails  and  a  quail, 
and  chassenr  one  rail  and  one  quail.  My  bag  this  day 
the  beat  I  have  had — twelve.  The  d<^  behaved  well ; 
and  the  rails,  though  tliey  ran  hard,  were  moet  of  them 
raised. 

"  These  meadows  seem  e^^llent  for  tiiem ;  diere  is 
much  water ;  they  we  now  too  grassy  for  jokelta ;  bnt 
the  riiort  grass  forms  the  haunt  of  the  qu^ls,  and  the 
long  grass  of  the  rails. 

"  It  would  seem  as  if  all  the  migrating  animtUs  moved 
onward  dll  they  found  their  proper  places-  I^rst, 
common  snipes  come  here ;  then,  when  the  grass  is  too 
long  for  them,  jokelta;    aai  then   rails.      The  jacks 

mow  »flbrd  rammer  puture.  He  peat,  irhkh  alowif  form*  ondenwHtli 
from  aeomi^lloii  of  ytgettblx  matter,  dead  and  dacompoung,  fldds 
fuel ;  and  tlie  aame,  when  washed  down  by  the  hesTf  niiia,  bat  a  fcrti- 
liilng  eAct  where   It   rcata,   and    thus  act*   the  part  of  a  natural 
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breed  in  die  nuash,  wiaeh  no  other  birds  except  plorers 
hamiL 

"  The  male  nul  has  a  larger  body  and  a  darker  tliroa^ 
■nd  more  of  blue  feathers.  One  of  die  rails  ahot  this 
day  'was  with  egg. 

"Thermometer  at  four,  63°;  run  over,  but  moist, 
thermometer  61°  only.  Weighed  a  male  quail ;  it 
was  1600  gruns:  and  a  male  rail,  die  largest  I  believe 
of  ten ;  it  was  2675,  and  larger  than  most  of  the  others 
by  three  or  four  hundred  gruns.  The  sizes  of  the 
males  and  females  not  determinate.  Some  males  larger 
than  some  females,  and  vice  veraS,  The  male  nil 
known  by  blue  feathers  in  the  throat,  the  female  by 
the  yellow. 

•  ••*»• 

"  The  ruls  now  in  great  abundance,  and  likewise  the 
quuls.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  I  were  well  and  so  disposed, 
I  could  kill  thir^  rails  in  a  day  and  twenty  quaila." 

•  ••«•• 

We  shall  now  follow  him  in  his  further  wanderings 
through  Upper  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Switzerliud,  back 
to  Ulyria;  wanderings  in  which  he  wiled  away  his 
time  from  the  23d  of  May,  when,  as  already  mentioned, 
he  quitted  Laybach,  to  the  11th  of  August,  when  be 
returned  to  it : — ■ 

"  Jioy  25. — A  disagreeable  day's  journey  to  Gratz ; 
hot  and  windy,  with  an  oppressive  ur  (sirocco),  and  the 
dust  always  before  the  carriage.  Temperature  at  Grati 
too  high,  and  the  air  feels  oppres^vely  warm.  Ther- 
mometer in  my  room  window  64°  Remarked  that 
the  dogs  (German)  attack  whoever  does  not  stink  of 
tobacco,  it  being  characteristic  either  of  a  b^^ar  or  a 
stranger. 
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"38dL  ^WnAora.— A  beautiibl  day.  Fuwd  woate 
snow  on  the  road,  and  found  the  temperature  agreeable. 
Tlkt  whole  scene  round  this  place  fine:  snow  in  spots 
OQ  the  mountains ;  but  wood  and  rock  enoi^  to  giTe 
variety.  Comfortable  inn.  Thermometer  in  my  room 
56^ ;  in  the  window,  at  nine,  52° ;  and  as  the  night  is 
clear,  it  will  probably  be  much  lower. 

«  29th. — Went  to  the  licopoldsteen-eee.  Caught  in 
the  Reva,  nmning  out  of  this  lake,  ibur  trout,  one 
beantifnlly  coloured  like  a  char,  except  that  the  spots 
were  rermilion.  Struck  this  day  by  the  extreme  mmi- 
lari^  of  the  char  and  ombre  cfaevalier.  A  large  char, 
got  from  the  lake,  was  exactly  like  it  in  colour  of  flesh, 
and  differed  from  it  only  by  more  pink  on  the  belly.  Id 
my  window  at  nine,  thermometer  55°  after  a  beautiiul 
day. 

"  From  the  similari^  c^  the  char  of  the  Leopold- 
steiner  Lake,  and  the  ombre  chevalier  of  the  Lake  of 
Borguet,  I  am  induced  to  make  some  obserrationa  on 
the  physical  causes  which,  by  changing  the  habits,  in 
many  generations  may  change  the  forms  of  fish.  Ilie 
trout,  when  it  feeds  principally  on  fish,  must  be  ex- 
tremely active  and  strong;  and  may,  from  its  predatory 
ai^  mobile  habits,  acquire  la^  teeth,  large  fleshy  fina, 
thick  skin,  and  great  pectoral  fins  for  turning ;  when  it 
feeds  on  shell-fish,  it  may  gain  the  stomach  of  the  char 
and  its  colours,  as  in  the  Gillaroo  trout :  and  the  char, 
wiien  it  becomes  large,  is  extremely  like,  if  not  the 
same  vrith,  the  ombre  chevalier.  The  colour  likewise 
varies  with  the  water;  in  the  clear  water  coming  from 
this  lake,  and  the  Koenig-see,  the  trout  are  beantiiVilly 
coloured,  probably  from  Ibe  influence  of  light, — mlvery 
white,  with  bright  vermilion  spots.    I  have  seen  the 
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same  diferences  in  Cmnvall  at  Cartle  a  Deoia,  which 
are  cootioued  by  gnneradve  impreamMis :  two  streaou, 
one  £rom  a  moor  yellowish  Iodwii,  fWodociDg  black  and 
yellow  trout ;  oae  clear  with  a  sandy  bottom,  produciiig 
white  trout  with  red  spots.  There  are  m  the  Iiec^ld- 
Bteen-see  Uu^  Jbrelle,  large  trout  ISlhe.  and  nioie,  with 
silveiy  bellies  and  red  flesh.  Are  these  great  diar,  or 
trout  like  those  of  the  Lago  di  Garda  ? 

"  The  habits  of  the  spawning  of  tiA  must  be  in- 
fluenced by  weather ;  the  chu- 1  got  thia  morning  with 
mature  e^s  was  just  about  to  spawn,  yet  in  En^and 
they  spawn  in  winter. 

30th. — A  beautiful  day,  tbetniometer  56°  at  eight  in 
room,  and  60°  in  window;  warm.  I  went  in  the 
carriage  to  the  &11  of  the  river  that  feeds  the  lake.  The 
scenery  very  beautiful ;  fine  woods,  with  lawns  in  the 
middle  of  them,  and  some  spots  of  beech  and  oak.  The 
river  clear  and  cold.  The  trout  lying  at  the  bottom, 
and  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  fly.  I  never  saw  a 
clearer  stream;  the  intervals  of  grassy  lawns  covered 
with  flowers ;  a  beautiiul  species  of  dwarf  sweet-smellir^ 
rhododendron.  Fished  again  in  the  river  running  from 
the  lake,  but  raised  oaly  one  fish ;  do  fly  on  the  water. 
Is  this  owing  to  an  ^proachmg  storm  ?  Thermometer 
65"^  in  my  window,  uid  €6°  as  the  storm  began  with 
rain  and  diunder. 

"  Ascertained  that  the  char  is  not  distinguished  by 
colour  as  to  aes,  for  of  two  pink  fish  one  was  male  and 
the  other  female ;  and  of  two  others  almost  as  pale  as 
Ae  ombre  chevalier,  there  was  the  same  difference, — 
one  male  and  liie  other  female.  It  is  now  rwiing  hard, 
yet  the  thermometer  is  rising,  and  is  now  nearly  67°. 
Is  the  V4^»ur  fixun  the  warm  air,  which  has  been  rising 
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tdl  day,  condensed,  and  coming  dowa  in  ruD,  and 
brii^ng  whh  it  wann  air  ?  There  it  a  perfect  calm- 
ness ;  half  past  six.  The  scenery  roand  the  upper  part 
of  the  Idee  very  magnifieenL  Nature  in  her  rudest 
drees,  bat  not  devoid  of  beauty.  Wood  and  rock  pre- 
dominant over  anoir;  £»-  even  in  the  upper  peaks  it  is 
only  in  patches, 

"  Deo  O.  O.  O.  and  H.  A.  and  G.  G. 

"  Slst  Eitenharz. — Another  beautiful  day.  Thermo- 
meter at  four  in  window  54° ;  bright  blue  sky,  and  the 
swallows  soaring  h^h,  but  not  higher  than  yesternight 
in  the  storm,  when  the  red  light  of  evening,  shining 
upon  the  rain  clouding  a  mountain  and  a  broken  run- 
bow,  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  the  view ;  one  great 
peak  in  sunshine,  others  black  from  clouds  and  reflected 
shadow. 

"  Went  to  the  waterfella  by  the  mountun  road ; 
views  very  fine,  and  ascent  and  descent  tremendous. 
Saw  none  of  the  Alpine  imim^  though  there  are  said 
to  be  many  chamois,  and  great  gras.  Returned  to  the 
river,  and  fished  for  half  an  hour,  and  caught  vrith  the 
black  fly  three  trout,  esactly  like  the  biuii  trout  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Norway.  The  day  not  so  hot 
to  my  feelings  as  yesterday, — more  wind ;  the  thermo- 
meter under  65°  at  five  in  my  room.  The  largest  trout 
that  I  caught  this  day  has  ova  developed  hke  most  of 
the  char,  but  &r  from  mature.  I  have  seen  no  fish  in 
which  the  ova  vrere  so  mature  as  the  char  mentioned 
the  29th.  After  two  appears  to  me  the  best  (ime  fw 
fishing  iu  these  Alpine  torrents;  the  water  is  then 
wannest,  and  the  fish  come  to  the  sur&ce. 

"At  nine  the  thermometer,  which  had  been  fivm 
65"  to  63°  till  ei^t,  had  &llen  to  60° ;  a  beautifid  n^ht. 
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with  a  crescent  moon  and  a  blue  sky.  In  the  lake  here 
I  obaerved  very  large  mimiows ;  lo  that  there  are  tnmt, 
char,  and  nunnovs. 

"Jmuh  fiwnAarz.— A  beautifiil  day  for  the  journey 
to  Admont  The  road  by  Raffling  very  beautiful,  bnt 
the  moontauis  higb,  and  I  did  not  arrive  at  Admont  till 
nine  o'clock ;  was  tlurteen  houia  on  the  road,  and  three 
of  them  owing  to  accidents. 

"2d.  Admmt — Thermometer  at  65°  in  the  window 
in  my  room.  The  views  very  beautiiul;  bat>  alas  I  I 
cumot  enjoy  them.  Though  weak  by  evacuations,  I 
have  a  head-ache,  and  I  fear  some  congestion  of  blood  in 
the  brain ;  yet  I  have  &sted  and  kept  up  constant  ex- 
citement on  the  nape  of  the  neck  by  acetic  acid,  and  I 
have  applied  nnce  I  wrote  three  leeches  to  the  temples^ 
and  behind  the  ear.  Thermometer  67°.  Here  are 
stags,  roes,  and  chamob  suixounding  this  secluded  reo- 
dence,  and  for  a  strong  and  youthful  lover  of  the  chace 
and  of  nature  it  would  be  a  delightfiil  residence." 

*'4tL — Lefl  Admont  for  Aus-see, — a  wet  day.  At 
Ao»-eee  almont  cold:  thermometer  in  window  54".  The 
river  very  full,  and  the  high  mountuns  all  covered  with 
snow.  The  dark  clouds  give  a  pectdiarly  fine  effect  to 
the  scenery,  and  the  abrupt  pale  rock  contrasted  with 
the  dark  pines.  It  is  a  very  striking  place  in  wood, 
rock,  lake,  and  river  scenery. 

"  6th. — Rain  in  the  morning,  but  cleared  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Went  to  the  river  that  runs  out  of  the  (Eder  see ; 
very  beautiful  scenery,  I  caught  ten  trout^  one  about  a 
pound,  like  the  brook  trout  c^  England.  The  saUiog 
lives  here  well  in  stews  in  the  river.  A  fisherman 
of  Ans-see  went  with  me.  His  flies  had  a  hair-link  too 
coarse ;  his  mode  of  fishing  with  a  minnow  curicms,  and 
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not  bad,  bad  his  tackle  been  finer, — a  loop  of  lead,  two 
booka ;  the  lead  supplies  the  head,  so  that  it  is  the  drop 

minnow  reversed.     He  caught 

.--^-"T ^^^     *^*'  ^^  *°  ™y  *®'^'     Char 

^'''■■*-^'"  J^~^    spawn  here  in  October;  how 

different  &om  Leopoldsteen- 
see  at  Eisenharz!  Hshennan  uses  anta'  eggs  on  the 
hooks  of  his  flies,  and  he  says  with  success. — Quere,  are 
they  taken  lor  cadis  7" 

"  6th.  Ausaee. — Thermometer  in  window  66°  at  half 
past  seven.  Clouds  han^ng  on  the  mountain.  Went 
to  the  (Eder-see,  a  beautifiil  small  Alpine  lake  sorrounded 
by  pne  woods  and  high  mountiuns.  In  the  lake,  and 
the  river  which  empties  it,  caught  with  a  fly  twenty-one 
trout,  and  three  chubs ;  the  trout  brook  trout,  herring 
raze  or  larger.  How  did  the  chub  get  into  this  high 
lake,  where  trout  and  sabling  are  the  oatural  inha- 
bitants? 

"  The  lake  trout,  even  when  half  a  pound,  were  red, 
like  salmon ;  the  river  trout,  white ;  yet  the  skin  of  the 
river  trout  was  much  brighter ;  taste  equally  good.  The 
river  trout  must  exert  themselves  more ;  does  this  ex- 
haust their  &t? 

"  lOth. — This  evening  admired  the  fine  mountain 
scenery,  which  for  the  first  time  was  distinct;  the  few 
clouds  were  below  the  summits  of  the  mountain  a,  white 
in  the  sun,  and  almost  as  white  as  the  snows  abofe 
them.  The  new-fidlen  snow  is  nearly  melted;  but  large 
masaes  remain  on  all  the  tops  of  the  mountaini^  and  in 
the  goUies. 

*'  11th. — ^Weather  improved  apparently  at  eight,  but 
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white  clouds  on  the  breasts  of  the  mount^oB ;  gleaotf 
of  Bundune ;  thennometer  at  60°  in  window. 
~  "  Thifl  has  been  the  finest  day  I  have  seen  here,  but 
the  evening  is  becooiing  ehowery.  All  day  it  was  fine, 
provii^  the  truth  of  the  evenii^  rainbow,  which  was 
beautifal  yesterday  at  eight  p.m. 

"  I  went  to  the  Giundal-see,  and  made  a  piscattwy 
voyage  to  the  farthest  lake,  where  the  river  enters  &om 
the  other  lake.  Killed  there  nine  fine  trout,  two  about 
21bB  English  or  more,  and  in  fine  season.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  lake  took  another,  and  three  chub.  Was 
rowed  by  the  fisherman  and  tiis  wife.  Took  a  char 
from  his  stew  which  was  excellent,  —  nearly  a  pound. 
The  scenery  wat  very  beautifiil,  and  the  lake  so  calm 
that  the  mountains  were  seen  with  their  clothing  in  the 
lake,  ao  that  a  reflected  picture  of  them  was  below. 

"  1 2th. — Went  to  Alt  Aus-see,  a  beautiiul  Alpine  lake ; 
but  coutd  see  no  trout  worth  taking,  as  the  fishery 
belongs  to  the  peasants. 

"  13th.~Thermometer  in  room  60°.  One  leech  to 
terapte  (four  yesterday).  W^it  to  (Eder-see ;  but  the 
water  was  coloured  firom  the  rain  of  last  night,  and  I 
caught  nothing  but  chub.  A  disagreeable  day ;  rain, 
with  aUemations  of  hot  dose  sunshine.  Returned  at 
tkree  of  the  dock,  valde  miserabilie  I  afi^er  trying  the 
river  a  very  little.  I  have  not  been  so  miserable  since 
I  was  first  attacked ;  whether  it  is  the  exhaustion  of  five 
leeehes  and  purging,  or  whether  there  is  some  mischief 
brewing  ia  the  vessds  of  the  brain,  I  know  not ;  but, 
whatever  my  fate  my  be,  1  have  nothing  to  reproach 
myself  with,  either  in  physical  or  moral  discipline ;  and 
if  I  disappear  like  poor  RafSes,  voluntas  eat  Dei  op  om. 
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I  liare  been  lera  irritable,  and  have  had  nothiDg  to 
annoy  me, — good  inn,  honest  and  civil  pet^e,  fine 
aoeaerj,  and  now  not  bad  weather,  and  yet  I  feel  ill 
and  oppressed ;  yet  I  have  excited  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
vhich  diachai^s,  and  hare  now  put  a  smeM  Mister  on 
the  left  thigh. 

"  14th. — Ischl. — The  toad  from  Aos-eee  beautiful,  but 
temperature  much  increased ;  a  day  of  bright  and 
continual  sunshine.  Thermometer  in  the  room  here 
from  73°  to  74**.  The  Traun  i^  a  beautifiil  green, 
rather  paler  than  the  Rhine.  It  is  now  very  large,  but 
clear. 

"  15th. — Left  Ischl.  A  thunder-storm  at  five  in  the 
morning  had  fallen,  and  sent  the  roada  into  the  Traun, 
which  was  quite  foul  between  Ischl  and  Aber-see.  Took 
boat  at  Aber-see,  one  post  fit>ni  Ischl,  and  came  in  two 
hours  and  a  half  to  Gmiiudeu.  The  views  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  lake  very  beautiful  and  wild,  and  the 
journey  from  Ischl  abounding  in  picturesque  views. 
The  Traun  falls  out  of  the  lake  at  Gmiinden,  green, 
and  now  very  lai^,  but  bcautilidly  clear.  I  fished 
below  the  town,  and  between  six  and  half  past  seven,  I 
caught  eight  or  (en  trout,  and  grayling  nearly  in  equal 
number.  One  trout  was  nearly  three  pounds,  a  beau- 
tifiil fish, — black  and  red  spots,  and  yellow  belly.  Two 
grayling  were  between  a  pound  and  a  half  and  two 
pounds,  and  had  the  yellow  belly  so  marked  in  Conti- 
□ental  grayling.  Temperature  here  68°  now  in  my 
room,  at  nine  o'clock.  It  has  been  a  cloudy  day,  with 
some  threatening  of  rain,  with  Bome  fiilmen  brutum. 

"  16th. — Bright  sunshine.  Thermometer  in  my  room 
69°.     Went  to  the  fcU  of  the  Traun,  which  was  very 
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magnificent;  run  came  on  in  my  return;  the  water 
was  at  least  ten  times  aB  much  aa  when  I  was^ere 
nine  jeara  ago,  and  the  fall  in  consequence  more 
magnificent^  beautifiilly  clear  and  green;  the  white 
foam  and  the  green  tint  like  those  of  the  &11  of 
the  Rhine  at  Schafiliausen.  Fished,  but  caught 
only  one  grayling.  The  water  &r  too  high,  and  the 
fish  cannot  see  the  fly  fixtm  the  bottom.  From  the 
bridge  it  ia  an  immense  rapid  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  pools  where  I  cuight  my  grayling  nine  years 
ago  were  parts  of  the  great  rapid." 

The  following  little  poem,  descriptive  of  the  Traun  in 
its  power,  was  written  about  this  time :  — 

"ON  THB  PALL  OF  THE  TRAOH. 

"JuIrU,  IMT. 
"  From  the  high  rock  thy  lorely  water*  Inint, 
A>  if  a  new  crcatloa  from  the  wand 
Of  Iirael'a  might;  prophet,  fprong  to  life 
To  nve  Ikis  people  I     Bat  the  dremm;  thoagfat 
Of  Uut  moat  biased,  tho'  but  tcanty  rlll, 
OiTcs  bat  fUot  iniAge  of  th;  might,  tad  powtr, 
And  awftil  force,  ftnd  fiiliuw :  ae  If  a  spirit 
ImpriioD'd  bj  magic  art  and  dow  rdeaied, 
'HiOD  tbondenct  on,  detefmined  to  dMtroj; 
And  thy  mild  ninctioDi  to  prodoce  and  clleei 
Are  changed  for  attribute*  more  terrible, 
Baddening,  deetmcllTe,  wildly  carrying  on 
Boclu,  treea,  l>efore  tliee,  e'en  tlie  mighty  idne, 
Bending  the  moanlain,  throngh  a  new-torn  vale, 
Opening  thyself  a  peiaage  to  the  plain. 
Bnt  in  thy  wayward  and  moet  peiHoii*  leap* 
Thon  itUl  art  pore,  and  itlll  might  image  well 
Tbt  innate  mind  of  poet  or  of  atge. 
In  thy  bright  amre  depth5,  and  wlien  Uiy  fbau 
Sinks  into  qnietnets,  I  aeem  to  view 
That  >«aian  of  our  life  when  pleasure  tkdn. 
And  uber  reMon  with  Ita  heaTenl;  tigbt 
FlIIi  the  deep  cool  of  th'  onimpaHioa'd  mind, 
Bacaped  from  tnrfouleiit  and  fretful  youth. 
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Its  troablei,  pusknu,  babbles,  nolie,  and  foam, 
Which  are  well  Imaged  In  the  falling  stream. 
E'en  as  I  look  upon  thy  mighty  fiood, 
Absorb'd  in  thought.  It  seems  that  I  become 
A  partof  thee,  Bodln  thy  thundering  wares 
Hy  thoughts  are  lost,  and  pass  to  fnture  time, 
Seelung  the  Infinite,  and  rolling  on 
Towatds  the  sea  elenial  and  unbounded 
Of  the  all-powerful,  omnipresent  mind  1" 


"June  18. — Rain  all  night  Thermometer  65°  in 
room  and  m  window.  Went  to  the  Traun,  and  fished 
below  the  bridge  and  at  the  mill.  Had  very  good 
sport;  a  day  with  occasional  clouds  and  rain,  and 
gleams  of  warm  sunshine.  Hooked  above  the  mill  a 
very  large  trout,  I  think  above  four  pounds,  who  got 
under  a  bank,  and  broke  my  fine  gut,  after  some  good 
play.  Caught  seven  lache  forelle,  or  lake  trout,  and 
they  call  them  here  Bee-£>relle,  with  green  backs,  black 
spots  only,  aAd  belly  of  a  beautiful  silvety  whiteness. 

"Pectoral  fin       ....         13 

Dorsal 12 

Anal 12 

Ventral 9 

Caudal    .  .        .       20  or  22 

"  The  latest  of  these  fishes  about  three  quarters  of  a 
ound.     Caught  two  common  trout,  very  silvery,  but 
with  red  spots ;  and  two  large  grayling,  one  nearly  two 
pound& 

"I  have  seen  few  finer  fishing  incidents  than  the 
one  of  this  day.  The  lai^  trout,  who  was  lying  off  the 
edge  of  the  foam  of  the  fidl,  rose  at  the  fly,  and  was 
slightly  hooked  only.     I  chtmged  the  fly,  and  put  on  a 
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larger  one,  and  he  took  immediateljt  and  dashed  away 
into  the  rapid  water,  when  he  sprung  high  in  the  air. 
He  then  went  to  the  bottom,  and  I  unwisely  suffered 
him  to  run,  suppoung  he  would  go  down  the  fall; 
instead  of  which  he  ran  to  the  bank,  and  there  felt  hb 
strength,  and  broke  a  slender  stretching  line.  Went  at 
tea,  returned  at  three. 

"22d.  Vofflabriick. — A  great  thunder-storm  in  the 
night,  and  the  rain  continues.     Thermometer  88°. 

"  Went  to  the  source  of  the  Agger,  that  b,  where  it 
is  poured  out  by  the  Rammer-see,  a  fine  sapphire  (pale 
blue)  stream,  fijll  of  grayling.  Whilst  a  thunder-storm 
was  brewing  and  falling,  I  caught  a  vast  many  grayling ; 
beautifiil  fish,  with  yellow  beltics  and  sides,  some  a 
pound  and  a  half  I  caught  so  many  that  I  cannot 
count  them. 

"  24th. — A  fresh,  beautiful  morning ;  came  on  to 
Kammer,  and  fished  till  half  past  two  from  eleven. 
Had  excellent  sport ;  caught  a  number  of  great  grayling, 
from  one  to  two  pounds.  Caught  one  trout  likewise. 
The  Agger  b  beautifiilly  clear  and  blue,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  finer  fly-fbbing  ;  but  it  is  almost  sa- 
tiating from  its  perfection,  and  from  there  being  no 
difficulty  of  any  kind,  except  what  arises  from  my  state 
of  health. 

"  25th. — At  six  in  my  window  55"  ;  a  beautifiil  day. 
At  three,  thermometer  in  room  64°.  Returned  from  a 
loitering  day,  in  which  I  caught  some  grayling  and  a 
large  bleak,  almost  as  large  as  a  herring ;  but  fished 
without  much  energy,  and  chiefly  experimentally,  with 
salmon  and  lai^  lake  flies,  with  which  I  caught  gray- 
ling.    The  A^er,  I  think,  somewhat  smaller,  but  now 
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fouT  times  as  large  as  the  Avon,  and  amongst  the  clear- 
est streams  I  ever  saw  ;  as  clear  as  the  Lathkill  or 
Traun. 

"  WeDt  oat  again  at  six :  a  beauti&l  evening  for  fish- 
ing ;  calm  ;  had  excellent  sport :  caught  ten  or  twelve 
great  graylings,  Smm  two  pounds  to  one  pound,  which  I 
saw  rise  at  the  fl;; 

26th. — Found  a  fire-fly  in  my  room  last  night  Ther- 
mometer at  half-past  seven  in  room  60°,  in  window  59^. 
Left  Kammer  for  Mond-see,  a  journey  commanding 
beautiM  views  of  the  Kammer-see,  for  four  or  five 
miles  along  its  banks  ;  and  aftxr  an  inland  journey  of 
aeven  or  eight  miles,  the  road  opens  on  Mond-see,  which 
is  likewise  a  beautiful  lake. 

"  27th.  Mond-aee. — Thermometer  in  window  at  nine, 
38° ;  cloudy,  and  a  fresh-feeling  day.  It  turned  out  a 
nuny  morning.  I  went,  however,  to  the  river,  and 
caught,  principally  with  the  May-fly,  a  number  of 
small  trouts,  I  should  think  forty,  and  four  large  gray- 
ling. 

"  A  beaudfiil  evening ;  the  mountains  illuminated 
above  the  lake  by  an  unseen  sun,  and  the  western  sky 
in  a  blaze  of  vermilion  ;  l^ht  so  bright  succeeded  by 
almost  absolute  darkness.  My  evening  walk  was  to 
the  hill  above  the  town,  from  which  the  views  are  very 
beantifiil." 

*  *  *  •  *  * 

"  Virtue  in  its  influence  on  life,  fi^nn  its  beginning  to 
its  end,  may  be  compared  to  the  fiill  moon,  guiding  the 
pilgrim  in  his  nightly  journey,  and  pointing,  in  setting 
in  the  west,  to  the  brighter  and  more  certain  guide,  the 
son,  rising  in  the  east  fix>m  which  her  light  was  but  a 
faint  reflection."     He  adds,  "This  was  a  thought   of 
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early  youth,  thirty-two  years  ago,  when  I  was  eighteen, 
and  versified  then  in  annual  Antholc^,  1799." 

From  Salzburgh,  where  he  went  on  the  30tb,  and 
remained  part  of  the  following  day,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Gilbert,  part  of  which  I  shall  insert,  as  it  ia  descrip- 
tive of  his  state  of  health  at  that  time ;  of  the  tempered 
manner  in  which  he  indulged  the  hope  of  recovery;  his 
feelings  towards  the  Royal  Society  and  the  cause  of 
science ;  and  of  his  motives  for  retiring  fix>m  the  office 
of  President. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  expectations  of  my  phy- 
sicians of  a  complete  and  rapid  recovery  have  not  heen 
realized.  I  have  gMned  strength,  under  the  most  fit- 
Tourablc  circumstances,  very  slowly;  and  though  I  have 
had  no  new  attack,  and  have  regained  to  a  certain 
extent  the  use  of  my  limbs,  yet  the  tendency  of  the 
system  to  accumulate  blood  in  the  head  still  continues, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  counteract  it  by  a  most  rigid  v^e- 
table  diet,  and  by  frequent  bleedings  with  leeches  and 
blisterings,  which  of  course  keep  me  very  low.  From 
my  youth  up  to  last  year,  I  had  suffered  more  or  less 
from  a  slight  hemorrhoidal  affection ;  and  the  iulness  of 
the  yeesels,  there  only  a  slight  inconvenience,  becomes 
a  serious  and  dangerous  evil  in  the  head,  to  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  transferred.  I  am  far  from  despur- 
ing  of  an  ultimate  recovery ;  but  it  must  be  a  work  of 
time,  and  the  vessels  which  have  been  ovei^distended 
only  very  slowly  regtun  their  former  dimensions  and 
tone ;  and  for  my  recovery,  not  only  diet,  and  regimen, 
and  i^ysical  discipUne,  but  a  freedom  from  anxiety,  and 
from  all  business  and  all  intellectual  exertion,  is  abso- 
lutely required. 
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"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  feel  it  would  be  higlily 
imprudent,  and  perhaps  &tal  for  me  to  return,  and  to 
attempt  to  perform  the  official  duties  of  President  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  and  as  I  had  no  other  feeling  for  that 
high  and  honourahle  situation  except  the  hope  of  being 
useful  to  society,  so  I  would  not  keep  it  a  moment  with- 
out the  security  of  being  able  to  deyote  myself  to  the 
labour  and  attention  it  demands,  I  beg,  therefore,  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  communicate  my  resignation  to 
the  Council  and  to  the  Society,  at  their  first  meeting  in 
November  after  the  long  vacation,  stating  the  circum- 
stances of  my  severe  and  long  continued  illness  as  the 
cause.  At  the  same  time,  I  beg  you  will  express  to 
them  how  truly  grateful  I  feel  lor  the  h^  honour  they 
have  done  me,  in  placing  me  in  the  chiur  for  so  many 
successive  years.  Assure  them  that  I  shall  always  take 
the  same  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  grand  objects  of 
the  Society,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  my  life  endea- 
vour to  contribute  to  their  advancement,  and  to  the 
proeperi^  of  the  body. 

"  Should  circumstances  prevent  me  from  sending,  or 
you  from  receiving,  any  other  communication  from  roe 
before  the  autumn  (for  nothing  b  more  uncertun  than 
the  poet  in  Austria,  as  they  take  time  to  read  the 
letters),  I  hope  this,  which  I  shall  go  to  Bavaria  to 
send,  will  reach  you  safe,  and  will  be  sufficient  to  settle 
the  afifair  of  resignation. 

"  It  was  my  intention  to  have  siud  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  my  successor.  I  will  support,  by  all  the 
means  in  my  power,  the  person  that  tiie  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  shall  place  in  the  chair ;  but  I  can- 
not resist  an  expresedon  of  satisfaction  in  the  hope  you 
held  out,  that  an  illustrious  friend  of  the  Society,  — 
illustrious  from  his  talents,  his  fermer  situation,  and  I 
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may  say,  hia  late  condact, — is  lUcety  to  be  my  suc- 
cessor. 

"  I  wish  my  name  to  be  in  the  next  council,  as  I  ahall 
certainly  return,  D^  volenU,  before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  I  may  I  think  be  of  use ;  and  likewise  because 
I  hope  it  may  be  clearly  understood  that  my  feelings  for 
the  Society  are  as  they  always  were,  —  those  of  warm 
attachment  and  respect" 


"Jufy  4. — Rain  and  lightning  all  night,  and  still 
contioues  at  eight.  Thennometer  fallen  to  02°  id  win- 
dow. Left  Transtein  on  the  Munich  road;  the  Chiem- 
see  and  smalt  lakes  form  beautiful  pictures  is  the  land- 
scape :  the  Chiem-see  bounded  by  high  mouotuns,  and 
surrounded  by  woods.  Rained  till  one  o'clock,  and  then 
were  fine  views  of  the  mountains,  with  clouded  intervals. 
Reached  Aibling  at  four  o'clock. 

"7th. — Cool  in  the  morning  at  eight.  ThermcMoeter 
62°  in  window.  Shall  leave  Munich  for  Starenberg  on 
the  lake.  Tlie  journey  to  Starenberg  not  interesting, 
duvugh  large  woods.  Lake  too  low,  and  mountains  too 
desolate. 

"  8th. — Went  to  a  small  lake,  Kochl-aee,  about  six 
miles  off.  The  scenery  I  think  finer  than  any  I  have 
yet  seen  in  Bavaria,  except  perhaps  the  Chiem-see.  In 
retuming  caught  some  small  trouts  in  a  brook  we 
crossed.  The  fisherman  says  there  are  huchos  both  in 
the  lake  and  the  lai^  river  which  feeds  it 

"  9th. — Came  on  to  Feussen ;  the  road  picturesque, 
especially  the  last  eight  or  ten  miles.  Went  to  the  ftll 
of  the  Lech,  a  large  river,  tinted  from  melting  snow. 
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The  &]1  Dot  high,  but  the  sceaeiy  aurrouudiDg  It  fine. 
Thennometer  st  six  in  window  65°. 

"11th. — Constant  suDshine  without  a  cloud.  Came 
on  to  Bregenz.  The  views  in  desceoding  to  the  town 
fine,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  and  Appenzal 
veiy  grand  seen  over  the  lake.  Hot  in  the  sun,  in 
shade  76°;  and  the  thennometer,  even  in  the  night, 
above  70°. 

****** 

"  12th. — Shall  set  out  for  ConBtaace.  Promise  of  a 
cloudy  day.  Thennometer  70°  at  seven.  Passed  the 
Rhine,  a  luge  turbid  stream ;  rich  countiy,  abundance 
of  vineyards,  but  nothing  picturesque  along  the  bank  of 
the  lake.  Constance  litde  worth  seeing.  The  Rhine 
8  grand  river  where  it  joins  the  two  lakes.  .  Went  in  a 
boat  and  fished,  but  saw  nothing. 

«  *  •  •  *  •  ■ 

"  14tb. — In  the  morning  came  on  to  Schaffhausen : 
bright  sunshine,  but  not  veiy  hot.  Thennometer  in 
small  room  here  69°  at  half  past  two.  Went  in  the 
evening  to  the  fidl  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  very  giand, 
— fuller  of  water  than  when  I  was  here  twelve  ycaiB 
ago.  The  rainbow  beautifid.  Rshed  in  vain ;  but  saw 
some  men  fishing,  who  took  base,  carp,  and  chub.  Did 
not  see  a  fiah  of  any  size  or  interest  rise,  nor  in  the 
Rhine  above  the  town.  The  fall,  I  think,  may  compare 
with  that  of  the  Gotha  for  size  and  effect ;  it  b  twice  or 
thrice  as  lai^  as  that  of  the  Traun,  and  I  think  about 
half  the  size  of  that  of  the  Glommen.  It  is  inferior  to 
this  last  fidl  in  height  as  well  as  in  greatness,  but  its 
accompaniments  and  the  colour  of  the  water  are  much 
finer.  I  went  down  by  tfae  left  bank,  but  the  view  is 
finer  fixtm  the  opposite  side. 
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"  The  eels  in  the  Lake  of  Conetaoce  must  climb  the 
&U,  which  I  have  no  doubt  they  do^  by  wet  moes  and 
grass  on  the  sides  of  the  rocks.  A  subterranean  faS,  like 
that  of  the  Bhone,  they  canoot  climb.  At  Ballyshannon 
I  haye  seen  them  in  their  progress ;  millions  die,  but 
miUioDB  likewise  ascend. 

"  15th. — Arrived  at  Zurich  at  one.  The  Limmat 
is  beautiiully  clear,  like  the  Agger  in  tint  and  size. 
Nothing  worth  seeing  in  the  road  from  Schaffhausen 
here. 

•  ••••• 
"\7th.—  Weten,  WaUmstadtLake.—A  beautiful  tra- 
velling day.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  very  fine.  The 
scenery  in  a  dark  but  red  annset  very  sublime.  This 
lake  far  the  moat  magnificent  I  have  seen  in  this 
journey. 

•  ■*•** 
"18th. —  ffesen.  —  A    rainy    night    and    morning. 

Thermometer  at  64"  in  room.  Notwithstanding  the 
rain,  the  views  up  the  lake  fine ;  the  clouds  passing 
over  the  dark  rock  and  pine.  This  lake  has  more  the 
character  of  a  Styrian  lake  than  any  I  have  seen  in 
Switzerland,  and  is  like  the  Trann^ee ;  but  the  river  is 
not  like  the  Traun :  it  is  a  whitish  stream,  tmd  I  have 
seen  no  fish  in  it 


"  Went  to  Giarus.  The  scenery  upon  a  grand  scale, 
with  rocks  extremely  high,  capped  with  snow.  Like  the 
scenery  of  Eisenharz  in  Styria,  but  I  think  upon  a 
grander  scale.  Another  beautiful  sunset,  with  dark 
clouds  hanging  on  the  mountains,  and  the  tops,  clouds, 
and  snow  tinted  with  red  or  yellow  light 
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"  \9l)i.—Baff<u  on  the  Rhine.— The  road  to  Ragas 
very  good  and  picturesque.  The  mouatains  peaked, 
and  spotted  with  snow.  The  views  here  of  the  same 
character,  vei^  Styriax  like ;  and  the  Rhine  resemhling 
the  Einen. 

"  20th. — A  bright  morning ;  at  five  thermometer  in 
room  60°.  The  peaks  of  the  near  mountains  in  bright 
sunshine.  Passed  the  Bhiue,  and  came  on  to  Felknis 
and  to  Bludenz.  The  scenery  beautiful ;  high  moun- 
tains io  some  places  display  patches  of  enow;  clear 
waters ;  and  the  Inn,  a  wild  foaming  torrent,  clear  but 
white:  the  peculiar,  high- wooded  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol  in  perfection." 


"21st. — Landeck,  ia  thejtmction  nfthe  ItoMana  and  the 
Inn. — Arrived  here  from  Bludenz  at  a  little  after  five. 
The  day  was  cloudy,  and  the  latter  part  wet  I  have 
never,  I  think,  seen  a  finer  road,  or  more  romantic 
scenery.  The  sources  of  the  Inn,  beauti&lly  clear,  are 
visible  all  the  first  part  of  the  road,  and  you  soon  ascend 
from  the  first  post  station  to  the  snows,  &c,  which  send 
down  clear  blue  streams  to  the  Inn.  I  never  saw  a 
finer  effect  than  that  produced  by  the  wind  and  clouds, 
when  we  had  passed  the  summit  It  was  like  a  rapid 
shifting  of  the  most  brilliant  scenes ;  snowy  capped 
summits  shone  forth  in  sunshine,  and  then  were  hid  by 
a  white  cloud.  Bright  woods  and  the  gushing  cataract 
all  came,  as  it  were,  living  and  moving  upon  the  eye ; 
'  the  clouds  sometimes  seemed  to  fall  like  stones,  and 
then  to  rise  like  balloons.  These  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena ended  in  a  thunder-storm  and  rain;  but  even 
in  the  rain  the  scenery  was  very  fine.  The  stream  from 
the  moontaina  nearly  loses  its  clearness  by  frml  com> 
b5 
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panioDS,  before  it  joins  the  Inn,  wMcb  is  like  washer- 
wcHUSii's  lees.     Thennometer  here  62^°. 

"A  fine  sunset  after  the  rain.  Went  after  dinner 
along  the  magnificent  road  which  goes  to  Balsaoo.  The 
views  very  striking:  high  mountains,  with  the  tops 
covered  with  new-ftillen  snow ;  the  road  above  the  Inn. 
The  postmaster  says  there  are  grayling  in  the  Inn,  and 
trout  in  the  Rosana.  These  roads  do  great  credit  to 
the  Austrian  administration. 

"22nd. — Arrived  at  Nassereit  a  little  after  twelve. 
The  road  of  the  same  imposing  and  sublime  character. 
Mountains  on  each  side  c^ped  with  snow  and  breasted 
with  clouds.  Tempted  by  the  appearance  of  a  clear 
stream  to  stop  here.  Went  at  five  o'clock  to  a  small 
lake,  the  lowest  of  the  three,  which  I  remarked  for  the 
peculiar  colour  of  the  water  twelve  years  and  a  half 
ago ;  it  was  of  a  bright  grass  green,  though  I  think  less 
green  than  at  that  time,  as  the  pine  wood  is  decayed 
and  worked  out.  Saw  no  fish  rise  but  just  at  the  rapid, 
where  the  small  river  enters ;  saw  a  fish  follow  my  fly 
Jrom  the  rapid  into  the  still  water,  where  he  took  it. 
It  was  a  char  in  good  season  of  half  a  pound.  Caught 
another  fish,  a  small  trout,  in  the  little  lake  above, 
which  was  clear,  but  slightly  milky ;  but  fished  in  vain 
in  the  same  place.  This  is  the  first  char  I  have  ever 
taken  in  angling.  Thermometer  in  room  66"  at  nine ; 
in  window  63°. 

****** 

"  23rd. — Arrived  at  Inspruck  at  three  o'clock.  The 
scenery  in  this  part  of  the  road  not  so  fine  as  yester- 
day's. The  valley  of  the  Inn  broader,  and  bounded  by 
high  mountains  spotted  with  snow ;  a  fine  calm  and 
bold  outline ;  the  valley  very  green ;  the  Inn  white  and 
turbid.     The  rain  is  over;  it  is  a  close  dark  evening. 
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rather  Of^ressive  to  the  feelings.  The  walks  here  fine, 
with  the  viewa  of  the  snow-spotted  mountains  imme- 
diately above  the  town.  Thermometer  63°  in  the  room; 
at  60>  in  the  window  at  nine. 

"  26th. — Steinack  two  posts  from  Irupruck. — Arrived 
at  twelve.  Dined  on  ptannagan,  which  was  excellent. 
Slept  here :  the  scenery  very  fine ;  deep  valleys,  with  a 
foaming  torrent  white  from  snow,  and  high  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow  in  the  distance ;  one  entirely 
covered. 

"31st — SUHan. — The  course  of  the  Drave  is  so 
changed  by  the  winter  floods,  that  it  appears  another 
river,  and  the  fish  seem  to  be  all  washed  away.  I  have 
fiahed  in  all  the  places  that  seemed  good,  and  have 
caught  nothing 

"  This  place  is  in  Puster  Thai,  which  finishes  at 
Ijenz  and  begins  at  Brixen ;  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
grandest  valleys  in  Europe. 

"  August  \.  —  Greifettburg.  —  The  scenery  between 
Lienz  and  this  place  very  beautifiil ;  high  mountains ; 
apparently  limestone,  rising  above  the  Drave;  and 
extremely  lofty  spruce  firs  on  the  left  bank ;  the  view 
from  Greifenburg  very  beautifiil ;  a  pyramid  of  rock 
opposite,  with  snow  in  its  crevices.  Thermometer  in 
closed  room  here  72° ;  in  window  80^. 

"It  is,  I  think,  the  hottest  day  I  have  felt;  but  I 
have  confined  myself  to  the  room,  with  windows  and 
jealousies  closed. 

"Srd. — Came  to  Wurzen.  Arrived  at  twelve.  A 
beautifiil  day,  imd  the  views  ftom  Vallach  along  this 
high  mounttun-road  very  glorious.     The  clouds  of  the 
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-nhitest  tints,  lighted  up  bj  the  orient  sun,  filled  the 
vallejs  of  the  Gurlen  and  DravC)  and  the  mountains 
rose  above  them  into  the  bright  blue  sky.  The  rood  is 
through  forests  of  beech  trees  and  spruce  firs,  and  the 
mountains  on  the  Italian  side  occasionally  appear 
crested  with  snow  in  ascending :  but  it  is  in  descending 
that  these  mountiuDs  open  upon  the  view  in  their  great- 
ness. They  present  the  noblest  forms  calcareous  rocks 
can  assume,  and  a  great  variety  of  colours ;  and  they  rise 
above  beautiful  green  valleys  (and  high-wooded  moun- 
tuos),  breasted  with  snow,  and  presenting  their  inac- 
cessible summits  to  half  the  sky.  I  know  no  sceoe 
more  sublime  than  this  crest  of  the  Camean  or  Noric 
Alps ;  and  there  arc  no  streams  more  beautifiil  than  the 
two  that  originate  &om  it, — The  Sava  and  the  Isonzo. 
Temperature  about  70°  in  mid-day,  but  nut  oppressive 
to  the  feelings. 

*  ***** 

"5th — ViUach,  —  Returned  after  a  ride  to  a  lake 
about  two  hours  off.  The  road  to  the  lakes  below  the 
Muihart  (there  are  two)  is  very  dangerous,  but  very 
picturesque ;  and  I  have  seldom  seen  a  scene  of  more 
savage  and  peculiar  wildness.  The  lake  is  a  clear  blue 
shallow  water,  a  sapphire  set  in  silver,  for  the  mountains 
are  white;  and  the  lake  is  called  Weissanfels.  Saw 
some  trout  in  the  lake,  and  minnows ;  the  trout  would 
not  take  the  liy.  In  returning,  the  dog  found  some 
qu^Is,  and  I  shot  three.  Thennometer  at  two  70°. 
Went  to  the  marsh,  but  found  no  ducks. 

"  There  was  a  beautifiil  runbow  at  seven,  and  yet, 
August  6,  it  rained  and  thundered  all  night,  and  is  still 
raining.  At  seren  the  thermometer  62".  Came  on  to 
Crunbuigh ;  it  rained  all  day,  with  more  thunder  and 
lightning.     Here,  in  window,  thermometer  is  66° ;  and 
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there  is  another  evening  nunbow.  Does  the  proverb 
only  apply  to  England  ? 

"  The  scenery  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Kraimer  Save  is  very  beautiiiil ;  dark  rock,  with  large 
masses  of  snow  in  all  the  hollows,  and  fine  wooded  hills 
below. 

"  iSince  the  rainbow  appeared,  it  has  lightened  and 
thundered,  and  rained^  almost  without  intermisBion. 
The  thermometer  now,  at  eight  o'clock,  is  below  60° 
in  the  west  window." 

On  the  7th  of  August  he  arrived  at  Laybach,  and  on 
the  16th  he  decided  on  leaving  it,  in  consequence  of 
two  or  three  attacks  of  a  bilious  kind  which  he  expe- 
rienced. He  thus  notices  the  most  severe,  which 
occurred  on  the  13th:  — 

"  A  bilious  attack  came  on  last  night,  and  has  left 
me  extremely  weak,  with  a  pulse  at  110,  which  I  have 
not  had  for  many  months.  I  feel  extremely  ill,  and 
doubt  if  I  shall  recover.  I  fee\  as  if  my  heart 
was  affected.  Is  not  this  bilious  attack  generis 
Rafflesii  ?" 

On  the  15th  he  writes, — 

"  The  night  and  the  day  are  alike  cloudless :  and  if 
in  health  and  spirits,  I  should  enjoy  these  glorious 
mountains ;  but  I  have  a  fiirred  tongue,  and  a  pulse  at 
96.°  I  have  applied  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  my  neck, 
and  leeches  to  the  temple.  I  know  not  what  my  fate 
will  be ;  bat  yesterday  I  was  particularly  abstemious, 
and  tonlay  I  shall  scarcely  eat  anything  except  broth." 

On  the  16th  he  thus  writes  from  Assling:  — 

"Resolved  to  leave  Laybach;  pulse  66"  or  86°,  and 
extremely  weak ;  slept  ill, — and  at  seven  set  out  for 
Assling.  Have  never  felt  so  ill  since  I  began  my 
journey."     He  adds, — "  I  must  change  the  system ;  for 
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I  feel  I  cannot  bear  thia  exhausting  plan,  and  if  1  con- 
tinue it  I  shall  die  of  debility."  He  continueB : — "  At 
five,  pube  rather  mended, — 80°;  and  the  jonmey  seems 
to  have  done  me  so  far  good.  I  admired,  though  we 
had  thunder  and  a  violent  atorm,  the  m^inificeDce  of 
the  valley  of  the  Save,  which  was  this  day  in  great 
beauty." 

I  shall  insert  a  few  more  extracts  from  his  jounud 
of  hia  homeward  journey,  which,  like  the  preceding, 
may  help  to  show  in  part  how  he  passed  his  time,  the 
fluctuating  state  of  his  health,  and  his  unceasing  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

"  19th. — Arrived  at  Wurzcn.  A  bright  sunny  day 
and  very  warm.  Thermometer  at  twelve  in  room  66° ; 
out  of  doors  76",  and  moist  one  66":  appearances  of 
tongue  and  pulse  improve ;  pulse  only  72°  to  78°. 

"The  Save,  notwithstanding  the  storm  of  yester- 
night, was  beautiftdly  clear,  and  the  colour  of  Scotch 
topaz,  that  is,  bluer  than  sea^reen.  The  mountains  are 
in  great  beauty :  on  the  highest  peak,  which  was  almost 
covered  with  snow,  black  narrow  clouds  were  rimng,  as 
if  from  a  volcano,  and  in  the  sunshine  becoming  first 
white  and  then  meltii^  away.  I  think  this  valley,  from 
Laybach  to  Wurzen,  the  most  beautifiil  I  have  seen  in 
Europe. 

•  ••*•• 

"21et. — Wwzen. — It  was  a  delightfril  breezy  morn- 
ing, with  clouds;  I  went  out  on  horseback,  and  beat 
some  fields,  and  enjoyed  the  mountain  view,  and  felt 
gratefiil  to  the  O.  E.  L  for  the  improvement  in  my 
health.  Rode  till  one,  and  shot  tolerably ;  three  rails, 
and  two  quails.  The  mounttuns  were  in  great  beauty. 
My  pulse  after  my  ride  and  exercise  this  morning  only 
72°,  and  my  tongue  cleaner  than  I  have  seen  it  for  a 
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long  time.  Took  a  ride  at  six  to  the  caning  of  the 
glen  below  where  another  stream  joins  the  Sava;  a 
glorious  vallej.  Fished  before  without  any  success  in 
the  lake  and  river;  there  was  no  fly  on,  and  a  distant 
thunder-storm  kept  down  the  fish.  PuJse  at  nine  this 
evening  62°.— G.  D.  O. 

"  37th. — Went  after  dinner  in  the  boat  round  the  top 
of  the  lake,  but  I  did  not  find  a  single  duck.  Admired 
the  Soigente  Sava;  a  number  of  deep  circular  holes 
with  air  bubbling  through  them,  and  large  jets  of  water, 
which  is  beaatiiiUly  clear.  It  seems  to  rise  through 
mud ;  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  sand,  and  no 
turbidness.  No  plants  grow  in  this  place ;  and  there 
are  no  fish  near  it. 

"  30th. — Examined  this  evening  Ae  air  disengaged  in 
such  large  qutmtities  where  the  Sava  rises.  It  appeared 
to  me  to  possess  all  the  characters  of  common  air;  was 
not  absorbi^le  by  water,  and  supported  flame  in  the 
same  manner  as  common  air. 

"Slet — A  wet  momii^.  Resolved  to  pursue  my 
journey  to  Baden,  as  my  spirits  cannot  bear  this  constant 
solitude,  where  there  is  no  amusement  and  no  books. 
Pulse  not  worse ;  70°. 

"  Sept.  2nd. — OrieffatiMrg. — Hieee  three  thoughts 
occurred  to  me  last  sight:  — 

"  1.  The  river,  Uke  human  liie,  has  its  ori^n  fit>m 
ififinity  (that  of  air),  and  is  lost  in  immensity  (that  of 
ocean.) 

"  2.  May  not  all  the  phenomena  of  life  be  the  results 
of  single  organization,  that  is,  may  not  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  two  first  beings  have  produced  all  the  pheno- 
mena, moral  and  physical,  belonging  to  their  infinity  of 
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descendftDte  all  dependent  upon  one  law,  without  any 
interference  afterwards  ? 

"3.  The  Dutch  burgomaster,  whose  ideas  were  so 
limited  that  in  a  time  of  a  famine  he  proposed  to  prevent 
a  future  one,  by  converting  a  part  of  the  park  at 
Amsterdam  into  a  potato  garden. 

"  Came  on  to  Lienz.  The  clouds  disappeared  about 
one  o'clock,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  evening ; 
the  zodiacal  light  was  quite  brilliant,  and  the  mount^ns 
all  uncovered.  The  scenery  about  this  place  rivals 
that  of  Wurzen. 

"  Went  out  in  the  carriage,  and  had  excellent  sport ; 
shot  well  all  day ;  missed  only  the  first  shot,  which  was 
too  &r  off;  and  afterwards  shot  three  rails,  eight  quails, 
and  one  snipe.  I  took  my  exercise  well,  with  leBS 
fatigue,  and  certainly  feel  better.  Offered  up  my 
thanksgivings  to  the  O.  O.  O.,  with  tears  of  gratitude 
and  feelings  of  intense  adoration. 


"  SepL  4. — A  beautiftil  evening,  with  a  full  moon, 
and  the  mount^ns  lifted  by  a  gorgeous  setting  sun. 
Took  a  long  walk,  and  my  pulse  on  my  return  was  not 
more  than  71°  or  72".  Saw  this  morning,  in  my  walk, 
boys  fishing  in  the  lachl;  one  had  a  grasshopper  on 
the  bottom  hook,  with  lead  above,  and  two 
artificial  flies  two  feet  and  three  feet  above 
the  lead,  on  coarse  hair  link.  He  had  taken 
a  small  grayling.  Thermometer  at  half 
past  seven  in  window  50°.  Thermometer 
twenty  minutes  before  nine  in  window  50". 
A  bright  and  beautiM  night  The  Ischl 
is  rolling  a  flood  of  light  under  the  full  moon, 
and  the  snows  are  distinct  on  the  mountains 
in  the  moonbeams. 
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"  9th. — At  Brenner,  where  I  came  this  evening,  the 
thermometer  in  the  room  vaa  only  53°,  and  in  the 
window  44°.  I  was  only  two  hours  in  the  morning  in 
coming  from  Sterzing  to  Brenner.  The  Bceoery  struck 
me  as  very  fine,  and  more  than  when  I  saw  it  last  in 
going  down ;  more,  I  tbink,  than  in  any  of  my  former 
journeys,  and  this  is  my  fourth  time  of  passing  it.  The 
views  oo  the  snowy  mountains  on  the  right  hand  going 
up  are  very  grand,  and  the  distances  well  preserved;  that 
is,a  succession  ofmoantains,which  appear  very  distinctly 
one  belund  the  other,  with  rocks,  with  pine  woods,  and 
in  the  back  of  all  the  snowy  peaks. 

"llth. — Arrived  at  Nassereit  at  four  o'clock.  The 
scenery  appeared  to  be  grander  in  coming  up  than 
going  down.  At  five  o'clock  the  thermometer  outude 
of  the  window  is  72°,  and  the  moist  one  only  55°.  The 
autumnal  migration  of  birds  seems  more  dependent 
upon  the  vrant  of  food  than  upon  temperature.  The 
quails  remain  till  all  the  food  is  taken  off  the  ground. 
But  in  Italy,  as  maay  as  can  feed  in  the  stubbles  stay  all 
the  year ;  and  in  Ireland,  I  doubt  if  they  ever  migrate 
to  the  Continent.  The  landrail,  which  feeds  oo  worms 
and  Qies,  certunly  does.  A  curious  subject  is  the  con- 
nection  of  the  habits  of  birds  with  the  growth  of  parti- 
cular plants.  The  quail  seems  to  fix  bis  abode  where 
he  finds  small  seeds ;  the  rail  in  mobt  meadows,  where 
snuls,  grasshoppers,  and  other  files  and  worms  abound, 
and  he  eats  with  them  the  seeds  of  grasses. 

"13th. — Left  Nassareit  for  Reitte,  a  magnificent 
road,  with  the  titde  lakes  sparkling  like  emeralds  in 
their  pine-covered  ba^ns ;  but  the  waters  in  all  of  them 
appear  this  day  equally  green,  and  many   fish   were 
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spordng  in  them.  Bou^t  a  fenule  gelinotte  and  s 
ptarmagan :  the  foot  of  the  gelinotte  is  curioufl,  from 
the  scales  and  protuberances  which  occupy  the  place 
of  feathers,  aod  which  must  be  almost  as  bad  cm- 
ductors  of  heat ;  at  the  same  time,  tbey  are  better  fitted 
for  a  bird  that  lives  principallj  in  thick  woods,  and 
perches  on  small  branches,  as  they  pve  prehenmle 
power  to  the  feet. 

"  I4th. — The  aceneiy  romid  Beitte  fine,  and  the 
pass  through  the  mountains  to  Ftiseen  a  grand  Alpine 
valley.  The  woods  aie  now  in  great  beauty;  their 
autumnal  tints  developing;  and  the  Lech  is  of  a 
clouded  blue,  and  much  clearer  than  in  July.  From 
Fiissen  to  Kempten  Uttle  worth  seeing.  We  passed  the 
Weissen-see,  a  lake  in  which  it  is  atad  the  nurror  carp  is 
found.  This  lake  is  not  laif;e,  and  there  is  nothing 
interesdog  in  the  views  to  a  tourist  coming  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Drave,  Save,  Inn,  and  Stlza. 

****** 

"1 5th. —  Came  to  Uhn.  The  only  thing  worth 
notice  on  the  road  was  the  quantity  of  hops  round 
Menningen,  which  speared  to  me  higher  than  any  I 
have  seen :  some  of  the  poles,  with  hops  rimng  to  their 
summits,  twenty  feet  high.  The  Danube  is  clear ;  and 
I  saw  some  fish,  I  suppose  coarse  ones,  rise  in  it.  The 
environs  of  Ulm  I  think  rather  pretty,  with  gardens 
rising  above  the  walls. 

18th.  FlocMngen. — A  bright  monung.  I  intend  to 
go  back  to  my  grayUug  JUhiiig,  which  I  might  have 
enjoyed  in  coming  down,  had  I  trusted  my  eyes,  and 
not  what  was  said.  Fished  at  Guitenger,  in  the  water 
above  the  town.     The  scenery  is  very  pretty ;  rocks  and 
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woods,  and  a  wild  narrow  glen,  with  a  Hoall  troat- 
stream  about  the  eize  <^  the  Chenis  water.  There  are 
few  grayling;  none  above  the  town  in  this  water,  the 
Roaach ;  they  are  principaU;  found  in  the  Vila,  a  mile 
lower  down.  I  can^t  in  an  evening's  fishing,  between 
four  uid  aix  o'clock,  I  dare  say  from  forty  to  sixty 
fish ;  none  of  them  above  three  quarters  frtHn  that  to  a 
quarter  of  a  pound ;  many  ten  inches  or  eleven  incbee 
long :  all  trout. 

"  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  felt  more  my  paralytic 
symptoms,  whether  owing  to  more  exercise,  or  to  some 
other  cause  i  but  I  feel  as  if  a  ligature  was  bound  along 
the  course  of  the  arm  and  thigh.  Perhaps  I  have 
walked  more  continuously  than  m  shooting. 

"  19th. — A  beeh  morning ;  some  light  clouds.  It  is 
my  intentioD  this  morning  to  try  for  grayling  in  the 
Vils.  Left  Goiteoger,  and  stopped  with  the  cairi^e  at 
AUenstadt,  where  the  Vils  joins  the  Rosach,  a  stream 
like  the  Teme  in  summer,  and  containing  close  to  the 
town  plenty  of  grayling  and  trout.  I  took  the  fisher- 
man with  me,  and  soon  filled  a^A  barrtl,  and  threw  ia 
numbers.  I  dare  say,  that  in  three  pools,  in  less  than 
mi  hour,  I  caught  fifty  fish,  nearly  an  equal  number  of 
grayling  and  trout,  but  none  much  more  than  half  a 
pound,  like  the  last  year's  grayling  of  the  Teme.  They 
rose  at  a  dark  fly,  and  I  took  them  aU  with  one  fly. 

*'It  became  cloudy  whilst  I  was  fishing,  though  it 
was  bright  till  ten  minutes  before  I  left  ofi*,  and  it  gra- 
dually became  darker  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  at  three 
ended  in  a  thunder-storm,  and  the  rain  accompanied  me 
to  Stu^ard  at  half  past  four.  The  Meeker  was  muddy; 
ere  I  passed  by,  its  clear  tint  became  red.  Vine  culti- 
vation, and  Indian  com,  and  rather  pretty  hills  along 
the  road;   but    the  finest  part  ia  about  Geislenger. 
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There  the  trout  and  the  grajling  stream,  and  the  wild 
rocks,  give  an  interest  to  the  scene,  even  to  one  who  is 
not  an  angler. 

"  2l8t — A  bright  fine  morning  at  Carlsruhe.  Passed 
a  disagreeable  night,  vitb  symptoms  of  indigestion  so 
violent  that  I  feared  at  first  they  were  apoplecdc.  I 
regret  the  quiet  and  beauty  of  the  Tyrol  and  die  Blytiah 
provinces ;  and  if  I  had  medical  advice,  would  return 
to  them  immediately.  These  inns  and  people  seem 
made  to  form  invalids.  I  had  two  peasants  swearing, 
and  smoking,  and  snoring,  in  the  next  room  to  mine, 
who  scarcely  allowed  me  to  sleep,  and  woke  me  before 
daylight" 

•  «*«*« 

"22d,  Baden. — A  fine  day;  but  whether  loitering 
disagrees  with  me,  or  from  what  other  cause,  I  am, 
valde  miaerabilis,  worse  as  to  sensations  than  since  I 
have  left  Laybach.  The  scenery  in  the  beginning  of 
its  autumnal  tints  ia  very  beautiful,  and  for  a  person 
well  or  becoming  convalescent  it  would  be  a  beautifol 
place,  and  an  agreeaUe  residence :  but  T  fear  my  light 
of  life  is  burnt  out,  and  that  there  remains  nothing  but 
stink,  and  smoke,  and  dying  snuff. 

"25th.  Spiert. — Decidedly  worse;  api^ed  sixteen 
leeches  and  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Decidedly 
worse,  and  have  decided  to  go  home  immediately ; — the 
old  pain,  and  more  severe  in  the  re^on  of  the  heart ; 
yet  I  ate  yesterday  only  the  breast  of  a  partridge,  with 
a  little  pike;  to-day  have  eaten  only  a  little  chicken 
broth,  and  shall  fast  for  two  or  three  days ;  pulse  nearly 
100. 

"27th.    St  Goar. — A  very  beautifiil  and  ^Mions 
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evening.  I  thonght  I  was  going  to  be  quite  veil,  ta  the 
weakness  of  tlie  left  wrist,  which  put  an  end  to  my 
shooting  at  Spiers,  is  quite  gone ;  but  I  found  mj  stiff 
leg  as  bad  as  ever.  Yet  I  can  hanUy  be  lower,  or  lire 
lower. — Dubito  fortisaime  restauratdonem  meum. 

"  As  I  have  so  often  alluded  to  the  posnbiUt;  of  my 
dying  suddenly,  I  thinlc  it  right  to  mention  that  I  am 
U>o  intense  a  believer  in  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  and 
have  too  strong  a  fiuth  in  the  optimism  of  the  system  of 
the  universe,  ever  to  accelerate  my  dissolution.  Tlie 
laurel  water,  therefore,  which  I  have  carried  about  with 
me,  and  used  constandy,  and  from  which  I  have  de- 
cidedly derived  benefit,  is  a  prescription  of  Tomasini'a ; 
and  the  laudanum  and  opium  which  are  in  my  dressing- 
case,  but  which  /  have  never  toed,  were  recommended 
to  me  in  small  doses  to  remove  irritation,  taken  with 
purgatives.  I  have  been,  and  am,  taking  a  care  of  my 
health  which  I  fear  it  is  not  worth ;  but  which,  hoping 
it  may  please  Providence  to  preserve  me  for  wise  pur- 
poses, I  think  it  my  duty.—G.  O.  O.  O. 

"  Walked  for  an  hoar  this  evening  in  the  moonlight ; 
probably,  with  constant  use,  my  leg  and  arm  will  be 
restra^d.     I  think  I  decidedly  gain  groimd." 

In  this  precarious  state  of  health,  and  often  wretched 
state  of  feeling  connected  with  it,  he  pursued  his 
journey  to  England,  where  he  landed  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober. That  night  be  slept  at  Canterbury,  on  his  way 
fiom  Dover  to  London,  and  the  following  day  be 
arrived  at  his  house  in  Pail  Street 

He  remuned  in  England  till  tfae  last  week  of  the 
following  March ;  and,  in  relation  to  health,  was  neither 
better  decidedly  nor  worse.  He  continued  in  the  same 
fluctuating  state,  occasionally  indulging  in  sanguine 
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hope  of  recovery,  and  most  nilliogly  trying  new  modes 
of  treatment ;  occasionally  almtst  in  dei^Hiir  of  amend- 
ment, yet  still  struggling  on,  and  making  head  maafully 
against  hie  infirmities.  Unable  to  enter  into  London 
society,  or  follow  actively  the  pursuits  of  science,  he 
proposed  soon  after  bis  return  taking  up  his  residence 
in  the  country,  and  he  probably  would  have  done  so, 
could  he  have  found  at  that  time  a  place  to  be  sold  or 
let  which  accorded  with  his  views  as  to  climate,  and 
scenery,  and  field  and  river  sports.  Whilst  in  quest  of 
such  a  spot,  he  pud  two  visits,  the  only  ones  he  made 
dnring  his  stay  in  England;  one  to  a  nobleman  in 
Sussex,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  r^ard,  at  whose  house 
he  was  taken  ill  the  preceding  year;  the  other  in 
Somersetshire,  to  his  old  and  respected  and  mucb-Ioved 
finend  iSi.  Poole,  with  whom  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber he  spent  about  six  weeks,  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
he  was  capable  of  enjoying. 

His  occupations  and  amiiaemesits,  at  tdl  periods  of  his 
life,  were  nearly  identical,  and  so  they  were  now.  We  have 
seen  with  what  zeal  he  followed  shooting  and  fishing  on 
the  Continent,  whenever  ciicmnstances  admitted  of  his 
engaging  in  either,  and  how  deeply  he  was  interested 
in  several  branches  of  natural  history.  At  this  season, 
iriien  the  angler's  rod  was  nseless,  and  he  found  hin»elf 
hatdly  equal  to  the  exertion  which  shooting  requires, 
he  sought  refiige  from  ennui  in  composing  hb  little  work 
on  angling,  called  "  Salmonla,"  or  "Days  of  Fly-fish- 
ing," written  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  his  fiivourite 
author,  Isaac  Walton's  *'  Complete  Angler,"  or  "  Con- 
templative Man's  Recreation ;"  in  the  form  of  dialogue, 
and  discursive. 

The  extracts  already  given  fiY>m  his  journals  of  travels 
will  affind  some  idea  of  his  fitness  for  the  undertaking, 
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and  of  the  amtteetnent  which  he  might  derive  from  the 
recalling  of  old  ecenea  of  enjoyment,  and  the  memory 
of  pleaflures  passed  away.  From  his  boyhood,  we  have 
seen,  he  had  been  a  lover  of  the  angle,  and  he  was 
hardly  less  fond  of  fowlii^  for  which  sport  also  he  had 
acqtured  a  taste  early  in  life.  At  no  time  of  his  life  did 
he  relinquuh  angling,  except  at  die  commenceekcnt  of 
his  public  career,  vdiilst  he  was  at  Clifton,  and  the  &at 
year  or  two  he  was  in  London,  when  all  his  faculties 
were  strained  in  the  pursuits  of  science  under  the  im- 
pulse of  a  lofty  ambition,  aoA  tai  intense  desire  of  dis- 
tinguishing himifelf,  extending  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge,  and  benefiting  mankind.  When  he  resumed 
angling,  he  pursued  it,  I  may  say,  passionately  for  aome 
years,  and  never  used  his  gun.  The  time,  however, 
arrived,  I  think  it  was  socm  after  his  manure,  that  he 
seemed  to  prefer  his  gun  to  his  rod;  and  probably  the 
reason  for  this  was  that  be  was  much  in  the  country  in 
the  autumn,  and  followed  Jiahing  and  shooting  more 
than  formeriy  for  amusement  and  less  as  a  mere  relaxa- 
tion from  his  scientific  labours.  Latterly,  it  is  difiScult 
to  say  which  he  preferred ;  the  preference,  I  beheve, 
was  very  much  decided  by  the  kiKd  of  sport ;  the  aahio 
hucho  of  the  branches  of  the  Danube,  in  Southern 
Austria,  and  the  doable  snipe  in  the  marshes  of  Rome 
and  Ravenna,  Laybach  and  Altima,  would  be  to  htm 
almost  equally  attractive.  By  connecting  both  sports 
with  natural  history,  he  gave  tbetn  a  degree  of  impor- 
tance and  interest  not  their  own,  and  made  them,  as  it 
Were,  rationaL  His  note  books  show  this  vety  remark- 
ably ;  they  contun  not  merely  the  minutes  of  bis  day's 
sport,  but  also  the  results  of  his  observations  for  Uie 
purposes  of  distinguishing  species  and  identifying  them, 
and  of  ascertaining   their  routes   in   migration,   their 
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peculiar  diets  and  habits,  of  which  an  imperfect  DotioD 
ooly  can  be  obtained  from  the  extracts  brought  forward. 
He  was  a  better  augler  than  he  was  a  fowler ;  indeed, 
he  was  the  most  successful  angler  I  ever  knew.  He 
threw  the  fly  with  great  dehcacy  and  dexterity,  and  had 
a  tact  and  knowledge  which  made  him  very  superior  to 
the  common  angler,  however  much  practised.  Salmon 
fishing  he  was  very  successful  in ;  but,  I  believe,  he  was 
most  success&l  in  trout  fishing,  in  which  he  had  most 
experience.  His  tackle  was  curious  and  elaborate ;  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  pleasure  in  collecting  the  gay  ma- 
terials necessary  for  dressing  flies,  though  he  seldom 
used  them  himself,  excepting  on  emergency,  having 
been  always  too  much  occupied  to  have  had  leisure  to 
i^ply  himself  much  to  fly-making,  an  art  in  which  it 
is  impossible  to  attain  tolerable  skill  without  much 
practice. 

I  am  soriy  I  have  not  a  portrut  of  him  in  his  best 
'days  in  his  angler's  attire.  It  was  not  mioriginal,  and 
considerably  picturesque  —  a  white  low-crowned  hat 
with  a  broad  brim ;  its  under  surface  green,  as  a  pro- 
tection fixim  the  sun,  garnished,  afler  a  few  hours'  fish- 
ing, with  various  flies  of  which  trial  had  been  made,  as 
was  UBUfJly  the  case ;  a  jacket  either  grey  or  green, 
single-breasted,  fVimished  with  numerous  large  and 
small  pockets  for  holding  his  anting  gear ;  high  boots, 
water-proo^  for  wading,  or  more  coomtonly  laced  shoes ; 
and  breeches  and  gaiters,  with  caps  to  the  knees  made 
of  old  hat,  for  the  purpose  of  defence  in  kneeling  by 
the  river  ade,  when  he  wi^ed  to  approach  near  with- 
out being  seen  by  the  fish :  such  was  his  attire,  with 
rod  in  hand,  and  pannier  on  back,  if  not  followed 
by  a  servant,  as  he  commonly  was,  carrying  the  latter, 
and  a  landing  net.     In  fishing,  as  well  as  in  every  thing 
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else  which  he  undertook,  he  displayed  eztnuodinary 
teei  and  energy.  It  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  go  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  for  a  day's  fishing,  and  his  per- 
severance was  in  the  same  proportion.  I  remember 
fishing  with  him  from  early  dawn  to  twilight  in  the 
nrer  Awe  in  June,  for  salmon,  with  little  interruption, 
without  raising  a  fish.  Passionately  f<md  of  the  beauties 
of  Datnre,  which  he  felt  as  a  poet  and  saw  as  a  philoso- 
pher, probtJily  the  happiest  hours  of  bis  liie  were  spent 
by  the  river  or  lake  side,  or  on  the  mountain  moor.  In 
the  open  air,  in  the  country,  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
bat  more  especially  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  in 
tolerable  health,  he  could  always  (imd  sometimes  even 
when  labouring  under  disease,)  throw  off  his  cares,  and 
rid  his  mind  of  all  annoying  thoughts.  There  he  re- 
covered the  hilarity  natural  to  his  dispoBition,  and 
^)peared  in  his  true  character,  most  cheerful,  amiable, 
and  entertaining  and  the  delight  of  his  fiiends.  They, 
indeed,  I  will  now  say,  were  almost  his  only  true  friends  * 
who  were  his  associates  in  these  sports;  and  they 
periiape  were  almost  the  only  persons  who  knew  him 
thoroughly  and  truly.  But  it  is  time  to  quit  this  di- 
gression, and  return  to  the  subject  which  led  me  into  it, 
— "  Salmooia,  or  Days  of  Fly  Fishing."  Perhaps,  never 
was  a  work  more  characteristic  of  the  mind  and  pursuits 
of  its  author ;  in  fact,  it  is  little  more  than  (he  most 
interesting  parts  of  his  journal  dramatised,  on  the  fotm- 
dadon  of  bis  general  experience  in  angling  aqd  the 
sports  of  the  field,  and  his  researches  in  natural  history 
and  science,  diverufied  and  enriched  by  thoughts  and 
reflections  rising  from  nature  to  nature's  God, —  from 
the  beauties  and  admirable  contrivaoces  of  creation  to 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 

I  am  approaching  the  epd  of  my  tadc,  and  it  is  ao^  a 

VOL.  I.  a 
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sad  one ;  for  I  have  to  recwd  my  brother's  last  joomey 
and  the  close  of  his  life. 

Not  finding  his  health  improre  materially  or  permit 
nently  at  home,  be  decided,  with  the  coosent  of  hia 
physiciaoB,  on  quitting  England  for  his  &rourite  Alpine 
regions  in  Southern  Aiutria.  Iliere  be  proposed  to 
spend  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  to  descend  into 
Italy,  "I  was  derarous,"  be  eaye,  in  his  '  Conaoladons 
in  Travel,'  "of  agun  passing  some  time  in  these  scenes^ 
in  the  hope  of  re-establiabing  a  broken  constitution ; 
and  though  this  hope  was  a  feeble  one,  yet,  at  least,  I 
expected  to  spend  a  few  of  the  last  days  of  life  more 
tranquilly  and  more  agreeably  than  in  the  metropolis  of 
my  own  country.  Nature,"  he  adds,  in  a  strain  of  me~ 
lancboly  sentiment  and  high  admiratioa,  "  Nature  never 
deceives  ua.  The  rocks,  the  mountuns,  the  streams, 
always  speak  the  same  language.  A  shower  of  snow 
^may  hide  the  verdant  woods  in  spring ;  a  thimder  storm 
may  render  the  blue  limpid  streams  foul  and  turbulent : 
but  these  effects  are  rare  and  transient ;  in  a  few  houis^ 
or  at  least  days,  all  the  sources  of  beauty  are  renovated ; 
and  Nature  affords  no  conliaued  tnuns  of  misfortunes 
and  miseries,  such  as  depend  upon  the  constitutitm  of 
humanly, — no  hopes  for  ever  blighted  in  the  bud, — no 
beings  fiill  of  life,  beauty,  and  promise,  taken  from 
us  in  the  prime  of  youtbk.  Her  fruits  are  all  babny, 
bright,  and  sweet ;  she  affords  none  of  those  blighted 
ones  so  common  in  the  hfe  of  man,  and  so  like  the 
fabled  apples  of  the  I>ead  Sea, — fresh  and  beautiful 
to  the  sight,  but,  when  tasted,  full  of  bitterness  and 
ashes." 

He  set  out  from  London  on  the  29th  of  March,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Tobin  (now  Dr.  Tobin),  the  eldest 
son  qf  bis  early  friend,  Mr.  James  Tobin,  a  youjig  geo- 
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tleman  -viho  had  neoily  con^jleted  his  medkal  studtee. 
Passing  through  AustriftD  Flander^  they  crossed  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Danube ;  and  &om  thence  at  Doaau- 
worth,  proceeding  southward,  the  season  not  bduig  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  enjoy  the  Alpine  country,  they 
travelled  without  much  deky  to  Laybacb,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  4th  of  May. 

At  Laybach,  for  a  little  while,  he  uansed  himself  with 
Sehing  and  shooting,  and  ezteodiog  bis  obeeivations  on 
natural  lustoiy.  The  petzardone  was  then  in  the 
marshes,  and  the  hucho  in  the  rivers.  In  the  stomach 
of  the  former,  in  many  instances,  he  found  a  peculiar 
caterpillar,  that  of  the  Eporris  cincta  of  Bocelli,  which 
he  beliercd  mi^t  be  the  proper  food  of  tbts  biid,  and 
partly  the  object  of  its  migration ;  and  about  the  fpih  of 
many  of  the  huchos  which  he  caught  he  observed  many 
leeches.  This  he  connected  with  a  general  remark, 
which  is  entered  in  his  note-book,  that  "  almost  all  the 
ealmonea,  be&re  and  at  the  time  of  their  migrations,  are 
troubled  witb  pararatic  animals."  He  continues — "Are 
not  these  the  cause  of  their  migration?  Yet  why? — 
Those  giuned  in  warm  water  aie  destroyed  by  cold 
water ;  those  gained  in  the  sea  are  destroyed  by  fresh 
water." 

Od  the  18th  of  May  he  quitted  X^yhach,  on  his  way 
back  to  his  "  old  haunts,"  an  exjoesfdon  of  bis  own, 
which  he  uses  in  an  entry  in  his  journal  of  the  22nd, 
prefixed  to  an  animated  tliough  brief  description  of 
scenery.  "  22nd. — To  my  old  haunt,  Wurzen,  which  is 
sublime  in  the  majesly  of  Alpine  grandeur ;  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Noric  Alps  rising  above  thunder  dpuds, 
whilst  spring  in  all  its  bloom  and  beau^  blooms  below ; 
its  buds  uid  bloseoms  adorning  the  &ce  of  nature  under 
a  frowning  canopy  of  dark  clouds,  like  some  Judith 
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beauty  of  Italy, — a  TranBtererene  brow  and  ey^  and  a 
moHtb  of  VenuB  and  the  Cfraee*," 

Here  he  spent  a  few  days.  On  the  24tli  he  went  to 
Rubl  and  to  the  Fletzbacb  brooks,  intending  as  he 
says  in  his  journal,  "  to  have  gone  to  the  source  of  the 
Isonzo,  but  was  shown  by  a  minnfomied  person  three 
or  four  torrents,  feeders  of  this  river,  in  a  gl^i  as  wild 
as  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen."  He  adds, — "  The  lake 
of  Raibl  very  fine;  perhaps  as  sublime,  amidst  fine 
woods,  and  perpendicular  rocks,  and  snowy  mountains* 
as  any  scene  in  Switxeriand." 

Proceeding  towards  Ischl,  he  spent  abont  a  week  ia 
the  beginning  of  June  at  Aussee.  From  thence  I  had 
the  satis&ction  of  receiving  from  him  the  fdJowit^ 
letter;— 

"  AiUMe  in  Btjtit,  June  3, 1818. 

"  Mr  DEAR  John, 

"  I  hoped  to  have  found  a  letter  from  you  at  Ratiebon, 
but  I  was  disappointed.  Indeed,  fit)m  the  experience 
of  last  year,  I  almost  despair  of  any  regular  correspond- 
ence between  ue,  whilst  we  are  both  in  foreign  coon- 
tries.  Notwithstanding  the  long,  severe,  and  depressing 
malady  under  which  I  still  labour,  I  am  not  entirely 
without  the  hope  trf"  ultimate  recovery,  and  the  few 
pleasures  that  I  retun  in  this  my  state  of  earthly  pur- 
gatory have  principally  reference  to  the  eDJoymeats  and 
prospects  of  my  friends ;  and  I  indulge  in  the  idea  that 
you  are  well  and  happy,  and  enjotfittg  a  life,  which  I  can 
say  I  only  mpport,  supposing  that  it  pleases  Omniscience 
to  preserve  me  for  some  ends  which  I  cannot  under- 
stand, but  which  I  trust  belong  to  the  great  plan  of 
goodness  and  mercy  belonging  to  the  Divine  Mind. 

"  I  have  made  another  visit  to  Laybach,  and  have 
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Been  some  new  and  beautifiil  scenes.  The  valley  of  tbe 
Save,  with  its  cataracts  and  lakes,  particulaiiy  etrock 
me.  I  have  seen  nothing  so  beantiiul  in  Eoiope.  It 
BOits  me  better  to  wile  away  my  days  in  this  solitary 
state  of  existence,  in  the  contemplation  of  Natoie,  than 
to  attempt  to  enter  into  London  socie^,  where  recol- 
lections call  np  the  idea  of  what  I  was,  and  the  want  of 
bodily  power  teaches  me  what  a  shadow  I  am.  I  make 
notes  in  natural  histoiy,  fish,  and  prepare  for  another 
edition  of  my  Salmonia;  ride  amongst  the  lakes  and 
mountains;  and  attach  the  loose  fringe  of  hope  as  much 
as  posrable  to  my  tattered  garments.  I  am  now  going 
to  I^hl,  where  diere  are  warm  salt  baths,  to  tiy  if  they 
wiU  renovate  the  muscular  power  of  my  arm  and  leg. 
This  is  a  new  ezperimeot.  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
with  Dr.  Philip  and  Charies  Bell,  th^  the  radical  evil 
to  my  case  is  diseased  sensibility  in  the  nerves  of  the 
digestive  organs,  affecting  by  sympathy  the  whole  sen- 
sorial system,  and  that  tbe  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head  is  only  a  secondary  system. 

"  I  intend  to  be  in  bchl  till  the  end  of  July.  Ton 
will  know  by  the  time  when  yon  receive  this  letter, 
whether  I  have  a  chance  of  hearing  from  you.  If  not, 
you  had  better  address  me  at  Laybach,  where  I  intend 
to  be  again  some  time  in  September.  I  wish  to  go  to 
Trieste  in  October,  to  make  the  experiments  I  have 
long  projected  on  the  torpedo.  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  John  t 

"  Your  affectionate  fiiend  and  Brother, 

"H.  Davy." 
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From  bohl  he  thus  wrote  to  me : — 

"UeUi'oM  34,1890. 
"  Mt  DBAS  JOHM, 

"  I  received  your  lettM",  addreased  to  me  nt  Ratisbon, 
here,  a  few  days  ago ;  it  was  dated  Corfu ;  but  from 
the  names  of  the  friends  you  mention,  I  cooclode  it 
must  hsye  been  transmitted  from  Malta.  I  am  soiiy 
that  you  feel  indisposed ;  but  with  your  tenperate 
habits,  knowledge  of  your  constituti(xi,  and  medicaJ 
skill,  I  doubt  not  diat  your  indiqxwition  will  be  tran- 
sient I  hare  been  here  a  fortnight;  the  soeneiy  is 
beautifbl,  the  tempwature  agreeable,  and  the  TrauD 
containa  trout  and  grayling.  I  have  used  the  warm 
Bidioe  baths  with,  I  think,  benefidal  effects,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  use  them  as  long  as  they  seem  to  ^ 
me  any  good.  I  have  nearly  recovered  the  fleziluli^ 
of  the  affected  limbs,  but  not  their  former  strength ; 
attd  thb  I  can  hardly  hope  to  do  as  long  ae  I  am  obliged 
to  live  so  low,  and  use  so  much  aloetic  medicine,  but  I 
shall  go  on, — 'speraoza.' 

"  I  am  a&aid  jou  are  in  a  bad  situation  for  assbting 
me  in  my  inquiries  reelecting  natural  history ;  but  the 
governor*,  who  I  know  is  an  ardent  and  excellent 
sportsman,  may  aid  you.  The  other  day,  at  Laybach,  I 
ascertained  that  the  double  snipe,  which  I  shot  as  late 
as  the  17th  May,  fed  only  on  a  particular  white  larva, 
which  I  believe  is  found  in  Europe  only  in  the  eariy 
spring  and  late  autumn.  I  should  like  exceedii^ly  to 
know  if  the  stomachs  of  those  which  migrate  through 
the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  contun  the  same  kind 
of  food.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  peculiar  habits  of 
locomotion  of  these  animals  depend  upon  the  places  and 
times  where  this  food  is  found:  the  common  snipe 
*  llie  l&te  Hon.  Sir  Frederic  Pontonb;. 
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aeems  equally  fond  of  earthvorms,  and  ever^  kind  of 
larva ;  \mt  in  the  BbHnschs  of  the  double  snipe  I  have 
never  found  any  other  except  tliis  peculiar  wonn. 

"  If  you  meet  with  any  officers  or  inteUigent  tra- 
vellers who  have  been  on  the  Black  Se%  pray  inquire 
if  the  httcfao  and  if  the  eel  are  found  there.  I  should 
suppose  that  the  eel  is  unknown  boUi  in  the  Black  See 
and  the  Caspian.  You  may  see  bchdc  RusEdans  in  Sir 
Edward  Codrington's  fleet  who  can  ^ve  you  iiifi»ination 
on  this  sut^t  I  Biqipose  the  hucho  will  be  found  in 
the  Don,  Dniester,  and  Dnieper,  which  vrill  be,  if  my 
conjecture  is  (rue,  without  eels. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  jdace  to  fix  upon  fast  the  pur- 
pose of  a  secure  point  of  corre^wodeDce.  You  may  as 
well  address  here,  as  the  letters  will  be  forwarded  as 
long  as  I  continue  in  Austria.  Should  I  bec<Hnc  con- 
valescent, and  go  to  Italy,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you 
diere.  Pray  present  my  compliments  to  Sir  Fre- 
deric Ponsonby,  and  remember  me  very  kindly  to  Sir 
Edward  and  I^y  Codrington,  Mr.  Frere,  and  Sir 
John  Stoddart. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  John, 
"  Your  moBt  affectionate  Brother  and  Friend, 

"  H.  Davy. 

"  Let  me  know,  if  you  cnn,  if  any  '  salmo*  is  found  in 
the  warm  parts  of  the  Mediteranean ;  i. «.  if  there  is 
any  fish  analogous  to  our  sea  trout." 

In  his  journal  on  the  23d  of  July,  at  the  some  place, 
he  writes, — "  This  day  completes  my  bathing  here.  I 
have  used  forty-one  douches  and  baths, — a  fiiir  experi- 
ment. I  hardly  know  if  I  have  gained  from  the  use  of 
the  saline  water.    GeneraUtf,  I  have  guned  a  litde  in  the 
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flexibility  of  the  limba ;  the  flj-nid,  I  think,  has  been 
tnore  useful  than  the  element  on  which  it  is  nsed." 

His  mind  at  this  time,  as  if  refined  and  sharpened  by 
the  discipline  to  vrhich  the  corporeal  system  was  snb- 
jected,  appeared  to  have  been  even  more  than  usnally 
active  and  contemplative.  His  note-books  as  well  as 
letters  indicate  this.  It  vras  now  that  he  wrote  a  con- 
sider^le  part  of  the  additions  which  he  deogned  for  a 
second  edition  of  "  Salmonia,"  in  value  exceeding  and 
in  bulk  almost  equalling  the  ori^nal  text.  It  was  here 
that  he  planned,  in  part,  his  last  work,  so  appropriately 
named,  "  Consolations  in  Travel,"  or,  '*  The  Last  Days 
of  a  Philosopher,*'  and  composed  the  first  portion  of  it, 
the  opening  dialogue,  called  "  The  Vision,"  the  sketch 
of  which  he  b^;an  on  a  cloudy  day,  when  the  water  was 
still  discoloured  by  late  rains,  and  ccmsequently  un- 
fiivourable  tor  fly-fieliing.  And  he  appears  to  have  con- 
templated at  the  same  time  otlier  woi^  of  most  of 
which  merely  hints  remain, — work^  like  "  Consolations 
in  Travel,''  and  "  Salmonia,"  which  would  have  amused 
him  in  writing,  without  requiring  a  greater  degree  of 
mental  exertion  than  was  compatible  with  the  kind  of 
repose  which  be  had  prescribed  for  himselC  Of  these, 
two  may  be  deserving  of  particular  mention, — one, 
memoirs  of  himself, — the  other,  the  modem  Socrate& 
Bearing  date  of  the  18th  June,  Ischl,  is  the  following 
allusion  to  Uie  first,  written  in  his  Journal,  and  so 
written,  as  clearly  to  indicate  how  humbly  he  thought 
ofhimsel£ — "To  the  adventures  of  an  atom,  could  I 
not  add,  Uie  adventures  or  memoirs  o(  H.D.  This 
would  be,  perhaps,  a  usefid  labour, — ^Uke  Boyle's  it 
might  be  done  without  affectation,  and  give  practical 
lessons."  Of  the  second,  "  the  modem  Socrates,"  the 
design  or  argument  is  briefly  given  "  against  all  plans 
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of  vague  ambition ;  for  the  simpler  pleasures  of  our 
nature ;  and  for  utility, — agtunst  war,  states-craft,  &c., 
for  anting,  shooting,  the  sciences, — against  the  ^my 
of  lavTcis,  warriors,  &c." 

From  IscU  he  renewed  bis  wanderings  on  the  26th  of 
July ;  and  by  slow  joumeya,  fishing  and  shooting  by 
the  way,  he  arrived  at  Salzburg  on  Uie  10th  of  August. 
From  thence  he  as  slowly  returned  towards  Laybacb, 
lingering  amidst  the  nu^nificent  scenei^  of  these  ro- 
mantic regions,  unwilling,  as  it  were,  to  leave  them,  end 
yet  requiring  change. 

At  Wurzen,  where  he  stopped  a  few  days,  and  where 
the  rain  confined  turn  more  than  usual  within  doors,  he 
amused  himself  with  writing  a  little  romance,  "  The 
Last  (rf'  the  ODonoghoee :  an  Irish  Stoiy,"  which,  as  a 
literary  curiosity,  I  inserted  in  my  former  memoirs  of 
his  Life. 

This  story  he  fini^ed,  I  beUeve,  at  Laybach,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  30tb  of  August  and  from  whence  I 
received  from  htm  the  following  letter : — 

"  LaytMch,  B«pt  35, 1898. 
"  My  dsab  Johk, 
"  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  July, 
which  I  have  read  with  much  sads&ction;  it  has 
removed  some  anxie^  which  a  former  letter  had  ^ven 
me  respecting  the  state  of  your  health.  Your  pur- 
suits, I  know,  when  you  are  well,  will  be  both  usefol 
and  interesting,  and  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  your  profosuon  and  the  advancement  of  general 
science. 

'*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  hints  yon  ^ve 
me  respecting  the  causes  of  the  migration  of  birds ;  and 
I  think  the  principle  will  apply  generally  to  that  of  ani- 
b5 
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oiala.  The  initinct  or  strong  feeliDg  which  letidfl  to 
these  migrationB  is,  I  beBeve,  generally  connectecl  with 
wmt  of  food ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  may  be  excited  by 
other  cauaeB,  which  are  ultimately  related  to  the  Mine 
want  Thus,  in  this  province,  the  qnails  have  already 
disappeared,  though  the  grain  on  which  they  feed  still 
is  ^wndant  in  the  fields;  and  I  betieve  they  were 
driven  away  by  a  storm,  which  covered  the  mountains 
with  snow,  and  was  to  them  the  omen  of  the  approach 
of  the  Alpine  mnter.  I  doubt  if  the  same  causes  vrtack 
influence  the  health  of  man  have  much  effect  upon  that 
of  Miimals,  who  live  according  iX)  natural  laws,  and  not 
arbitrary  customs,  and  whose  Uves  and  conduct,  when 
they  have  not  been  domesticated,  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  and  invariable  instincts.  The  insect 
which  you  call  a  caterpillar,  that  you  found  in  the 
stomach  of  the  douUe  snipe,  I  have  no  doubt  was  a 
hexapode  larva  of  a  tibula,  which  I  have  always  found, 
both  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  in  the  stomachs  of  these 
birds,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  constitute  their 
favourite,  if  not  their  only  food.  I  am  glad  you  have 
so  agreeable  a  society  at  Malta,  and  that  you  have 
health  to  enjoy  it.  Pray  remember  me  in  a  particular 
manner  to  your  new  admiral,*  and  put  him  in  mind  of 
some  very  pleasant  days  we  passed  t^^ther  at  the  Duke 
of  Athol's,  where  his  pursuit  was  hart  shooting,  and 
mine  grouse  shooUng. 

"  I  will  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  my  nervous  infirmi- 
ties. I  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  foiget  them. 
It  is  now  six  weeks  since  I  have  closed  my  seton,  and  I 
think  I  am  better  for  it.  I  have  much  the  same  hopes 
as  I  had  when  I  was  here  before  in  May,  1627,  and 
from  the  same  causes.  You  will  recollect  the  letter  I 
"  VIc«-AdoiiwJ.Slr  Puttcupy  Malcolm. 
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wrote  to  yoa  at  that  time.  I  hardly  know  what  my 
future  plans  wilt  be.  They  must  depend  a  good  deal 
on  a  letter  which  I  am  now  expecting  from  Lady  Davy. 
1£  you  do  not  hear  from  me  again  within  the  next  fort- 
nighty  write  to  me  at  Rome.  Whether  I  shall  be  there 
or  no  is  very  uncerttun.  At  all  events,  I  take  the  chance. 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  John, 

"  Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

«a  Davy. 

"  You  will  have  seen  *  Salmonia'  by  this  time.  I  have 
mode  the  second  edition  twice  as  large,  and  I  hope 
twice  08  amusing.  It  conttuns  many  of  my  philosophical 
views,  and  some  new  and  I  hope  true  opinions  in  natural 
history.  I  send  the  copy  for  the  second  edition  to 
Murray  by  the  next  opportunity." 

From  Laybacb,  on  the  6th  of  October,  he  went  to  ■ 
Trieste,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  experi- 
ments he  had  been  long  meditating  on  the  electricity  of 
the  torpedo.  The  results  of  some  former  txiab  made  in 
1814  and  1815  had  created  doubts  in  his  mind,  that  the 
power  which  this  fish  exercises  in  giving  shocks  is  iden- 
tical with  any  known  form  or  variety  of  electricity.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  a  new  species  of  elec- 
tricitry,  as  different  fi-om  common  electricity  as  that  is 
from  voltaic,  or  as  voltaic  electricity  is  fi^m  mag- 
netism. The  results  he  had  hitherto  obtained  were 
n^;ative,  and  so  for  in  lavour  of  this  idea.  He  now 
wished  to  subject  it  to  a  new  test,  the  magnetic,  which 
he  conceived  would  be  decisive. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  he  arrived  at  Trieste ;  and 
the  foUovring  day,  having,  through  the  kind  assistance 
of  our  consul,  George  During,  Esq.,  procured  two  lively 
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aiul  recently  caoght  torpedos,  he  institnted  his  experi- 
ments, the  results  of  which  were  still  negatiye,  the  shock 
of  the  fish  transmitted  through  a  galranometer  not  indi- 
cating the  detest  magnetic  effect.*  On  his  retom  to 
Laybach  he  c<Hnmunicated  his  views  oo  the  subject,  and 
the  results  of  his  experiments,  to  the  Royal  Sode^, 
in  a  pq>er,  which  was  his  lost  contribution. 

On  the  31st  October  he  quitted  Laybach  to  [noceed 
to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  the  18th  of  November. 
During  the  next  two  months  and  a  half  I  received  from 
him  the  fbllowiog  letters: — 

"  Borne,  Not.  SS,  1898. 

"  Mt  dkab  John> 
*'  I  have  been  much  disappointed  in  findtog  no  letters 
fixan  you  on  my  arrival  here.  Yet  I  wrote  two  letters 
from  Austria  and  lUyria  through  the  same  channel 
(Trieste)  by  which  yon  bad  before  received  them.  I 
expected  letters  both  at  Bol<^na  and  here.  I  shall  ex- 
pedite this  letter  by  the  mail  which  goes  to  Corfu,  and 
I  hope  you  will  receive  it  in  a  shorter  time  than  by 
Marseilles.  I  shall  say  little  about  myself  except 
that  the  greatest  pleasure  I  could  receive  would  be 
from  seeing  you.  I  think  I  am  better,  but  I  have 
been  exceedingly  annoyed  by  the  conduct  of  a  servant, 
•  •  «  «  • 

and  I  fear  I  dull  have  the  whole  trouble  of  dismissing 
my  establishment,  and  forming  a  new  one,  unless  I  can 
find  some  charitable  persons  here  to  aanst  me. 

"Morichini  is  extremely  kind  to  me,  and  thinks  I 
shall  get  well.  The  weakness  and  numbness  in  my  left 
leg  and  hand  still  continue,  but  I  think  are  less.    In 
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short,  with  perfect  quiet,  which  I  came  abroad  to  seek, 
I  think  I  should  be  comfortable. 

"The  weather  is  beautiiiiL  "Dija  of  brif^t  sun- 
shine, but  DO  cold  nor  heat.  I  take  exercise,  and  shoot 
as  much  as  I  can;  but  there  is  little  to  shoot  now. 
The  Campagna  is  too  dry  for  snipes,  and  I  cannot  beat 
the  woods  for  cocks ;  so  I  content  myself  wiUi  s  few 
quiuU. 

"  I  got  at  Trieste  a  6ne  active  torpedo,  and  satisfied 
myself  that  the  shock  did  not  affect  the  magnet.  Is 
it  a  new  kind  of  electricity,  developed  by  the  nerves  f 
I  have  seat  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  the  Royal 
Society. 

*  »  »  *  • 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  John  1 

"  Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 
"H.  Davy." 

"Borne,  Dec  SI,  I8Se. 

My  DBAlt  JOHK, 

*'  I  have  just  received  your  letter,  which  has  ^ven  me 
much  pleasure.  I  continue  much  aa  when  I  wrote  to 
you  last.  My  limbs  continue  weak;  my  digestive 
fimctionB  I  think  imjffoved,  and  my  tongue  has  almost 
lost  its  fiiT.  I  had  hoped  you  might  have  pud  me 
a  visit ;  I  now  despair  of  this  here ;  yet,  perhaps,  in  the 
spring  you  could  come  to  me  at  Trieste,  and  see  me  in 
Dlyria.  I  would  then  show  you  my  kind  little  nurse,  to 
whom  I  owe  most  of  the  little  h^pinees  I  have  enjoyed 
once  my  illness.  I  shoot  here  a  little,  mount  my 
ponies,  and  employ  myself  a  good  deal  in  literary  pur- 
suits. I  have  finished  the  Dialogues,  and  with  one  of 
them  I  am  exceedingly  pleased.    You  will  find  the 
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sectmd  edition  of  '  Salmotiia'  quite  a  new  work,  and  I 
hope  &i  better  than  the  first  Walter  Scott  haa  written 
a  review  of  the  first  edition,  which  I  am  told  is  exceed- 
ingly laudatory.* 

'*  Poor  Dr.  Wollaston  has  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and 
I  am  Sony  to  hear  is  without  hopes.  His  severe  and 
ascetic  life  has  not  preserved  him.  This  complunt  is 
certainly  becoming  more  common  in  England.  I  have 
beard  of  two  or  three  other  fiiends  who  have  likewise 
suffered, — spare,  abstemious  men ;  James  Macdonald  is 
one  of  them. 

"  I  believe  I  told  you  I  bad  closed  all  my  drains, 
setons,  and  blisters.  It  is  now  four  months.  I  have 
certuoly  not  been  worse,  and  I  have  lived  rather  more 
fireely ;  but  in  eveiy  respect  I  have  continued  extremely 
temperate. 

"  I  told  you  of  my  experiments  on  the  torpedo.  I 
am  making  some  bere,  comparing  the  force  with  that  of 
the  common  electricity.  We  have  very  fine  weather, 
but  bad  shooting,  fiom  the  want  of  water.  Write  to  me 
as  often  as  you  can ;  and  believe  me  to  be, 

"  My  dear  John, 

"  Your  most  afiectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

"  H.  Davy. 


"  Monsignor  Spada  is  my  chief  companion  here. 
That  most  anuable  man  desires  to  be  kindly  remembered 
to  you.  The  Guiccioli  is  hkewise  here ;  but  I  have 
not  seen  her  yet.  Moricbini  and  the  professors  of  the 
S^ienza  do  all  they  can  to  assbt  me  in  my  electrical 
experiments." 

*  Qouterlj'  Renew. 
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Rome,  Jan.  30, 1S39. 

"  Mt  dear  John, 

"  I  have  been  long  hoping  and  expecting  to  hear 
from  you  in  vun.  I  have  received  but  one  letter  from 
jou  fdnce  I  have  been  here.  Since  the  last  month  the 
weather  has  been  very  bad, — rain,  and  sirocco;  and  I 
have  Bufiered  more,  both  in  my  limbs  ftnd  stomach, 
than  at  any  time  dnce  my  tllneae.  The  pain  and 
palpitation  in  the  region  of  the  heart  has  increased 
almost  alarmingly,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  guned 
any  strength  in  the  weak  limbs.  This  is  all  notwith- 
standing diet  and  discipline,  and  I  suspect  mine  b  a 
desperate  stomach  case. 

"  I  have  finished  ,^(ur  dialogues.  I  questiou  whether 
they  are  poetical  or  philosophical  The  last*  is,  I 
think,  a  &ir  statement  of  the  hopes  which  may  be 
founded  on  metaphysical  c<Hisiderations  of  the  inde- 
structibility of  the  sentient  principle ;  but,  after  all,  we 
merely  confess  our  ignorance,  lite  second  edition  of 
'  Salmonia,'  quite  a  new  work,  is  sent  to  the  press.  I 
think  it  will  amuse  you.     It  has  amused  me  much." 

"  I  have  been  m^ing  new  researches  on  the  torpedo. 
•  *«•«« 

"  I  suspect  the  use  of  their  electrical  organs  is  not  at 
all  understood.  I  believe  it  is  connected  with  their 
digestion.  Fray  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  receive 
this  letter.  I  shall  go  north  in  the  beginning  of  March. 
I  hope  I  shall  live  to  go  back  to  Laybach. 

"  Should  I  die  before,  you  will,  I  think,  find  my 
Dialogues  in  a  state  for  publication ;  if  I  live,  I  shall 
make  them  more  perfect 

■  "Hie  Proteo*,  or  ImmorUlitjr ;"  the  4th  dlBlogoe  la  "Comolations 
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"  ff  jon  do  not  receive  this  letter  till  March,  write  to 
me  at  Laybach ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  hear  before,  that  I 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  jou. 

"  The  Vice-Legate  often  comes  to  see  me,  and  often 
asks  for  you. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  John  I 

"  H.  Davy. 

"  You  will  have  heard  of  poor  Wollaaton'a  death. 
He  lived  to  commimicate  his  process  for  platina  to  the 
Royal  Society.  This  was  his  last  work,  which  he 
confiidered  a  duty." 

On  the  let  of  February,  two  days  only  after  this 
letter  was  written,  he  writes  in  his  journal, — "  Finished 
the  dialogues  Mh  and  sixth,"  which  were  the.  whole 
number  in  the  "  Consolations  in  TraveL"  And  imme- 
diately after  he  adds,  in  Italian, — "  Si  moro,  ^ro  che 
ho  fatto  il  mio  dovere,  e  che  mia  vita,  non  e  atato  vaoo 
ed  inutile." 

On  the  6th  of  February  he  addressed  the  foUowiog 
letter  to  Mr.  Foole ;  and  it  was  his  last  to  him : — 

"  Mt  drab  Pools, 
"  I  have  not  written  to  you  during  my  absence  from 
England,  because  I  had  no  aatis&ctory  account  of  any 
mailed  pn^ress  towards  health  to  ^ve  you,  and  the 
feelings  of  an  invahd  are  puniiil  enough  for  himself 
and  should,  I  think,  never  form  a  part  of  his  corre- 
spondence ;  for  they  are  not  diminished  by  the  convic- 
tion that  they  are  felt  by  others.  Would  I  were  better  I 
I  would  then  write  to  you  an  agreeable  letter  from  this 
glorious  city ;  but  I  am  here  wearing  atoay  the  winter, 
—a  ruin  amongst  mine !     I  am  anxious  to  hear  from 
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you, — very  anxious;  bo  pray  vrite  to  me  with  this 
address,  *  Sir  H.  Davy,  Inglese,  posta  reetaote  Rovigo, 
Italia.'  You  know  you  must  pay  the  post^e  to  the 
frontier;  otherwise  the  letters,  like  one  a  friend  sent  to 
tae,  will  go  back  to  you.  Fray  be  so  good  as  to  be 
particular  in  the  direction ;  the  loglese  is  necessary.  I 
hope  you  got  a  copy  of  my  little  trifle,  <  Salmonia.'  I 
ordered  copies  to  be  sent  to  you,  to  Mr.  W.,  and  to  Mr. 
Baker ;  but  as  the  course  of  letters  in  foreign  countries 
is  Uncertain,  I  am  not  sure  you  received  them ;  if  not, 
you  will  hare  loat  little :  a  second  edition  will  soon  be 
out,  which  will  be  in  every  respect  more  worthy  of  your 
perusal,  being,  I  think,  twice  (not  saying  much  for  it) 
as  entertaining  and  phitosophicsl  I  will  take  care,  by 
«ar]y  orders,  that  you  have  this  booL  I  write  and 
philosophise  a  good  deal,  and  have  nearly  finished  a 
work  with  a  higher  aim  than  the  little  book  I  apeak  of 
above,  which  I  shall  dedicate  to  you.  It  contidns  the 
Essence  of  my  philosopliical  opinions,  and  some  of  my 
poetical  reveries.  It  is  tike  the  '  Sahnonia,'  an  amuse* 
ment  of  my  cdckness;  but  *  paulo  majora  canamus.'  I 
sometimes  think  of  the  lines  of  Waller,  and  seem  to  feel 
their  truth — 

"  nu  Mill's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decay'd, 

Lett  In  new  light  ttarDogh  chinki  that  Time  ha<  made." 

"I  have,  notwithstanding  my  infirmities,  attended  to 
scientific  objects  whenever  it  was  in  my  power ;  and  I 
have  sent  ihe  Royal  Socie^  a  paper,  which  they  will 
publish,  OQ  the  peculiar  electridty  of  the  torpedo, 
which,  I  think,  bean  remotely  upon  the  functions  of 
life.  I  attend  a  good  deal  to  natural  history ;  fuid  I 
think  I  have  recognised  in  the  Mediterranean  a  nete 
tpecie$  fff  eel,  a  sort  of  link  between  the  conger  and  the 
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murcBna  of  the  ancieatfl.  I  hsTe  no  doubt  Mr.  Baker  is 
r^t  about  the  distinction  between  the  ccoiger  and  the 
common  eeL  I  am  vei^  anxious  to  hear  what  he 
thinks  abont  their  ^eneratioH.  Pray  get  from  him  a  dis- 
tinct (qnnion  on  this  subject.  I  am  at  -this  moment 
getting  the  eels  in  the  market  here  dissected,  and  have 
fimnd  ooa  in  plen^.  Pray  tell  me  particularly  what 
Mr.  Baker  has  done;  this  ia  a  &vouTite  subject  with 
me,  and  you  can  give  me  no  newG  so  interesting.  My 
dear  friend,  I  shall  never  foi^t  your  kindness  to  me. 
You,  with  one  other  person,  have  given  me  the  little  hap- 
piness  I  have  enjoyed  mnce  my  severe  visitation. 

"  I  fight  against  sickness  and  &te,  believing  I  have 
still  duties  to  perfonn,  and  that  even  my  illness  is  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  my  being  made  usefiil  to  my 
fellow  creatures.  I  have  this  conviction  fiill  on  my 
mind,  that  intellectual  beings  spring  from  the  same 
breath  of  Infinite  Intelligence,  and  return  to  it  agun, 
but  by  different  courses.  Ijike  rivers  bom  amidst  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  lost  in  the  deep  and  eternal 
ocean, — some  in  youth,  rapid  and  short-lived  torrents ; 
some  in  manhood,  powerfiil  and  copious  rivers ;  and 
some  in  age,  by  a  winding  and  slow  course,  half  lost  in 
their  career,  and  making  their  exit  by  many  sandy  and 
shallow  mouths.  I  hope  to  be  at  Rovigo  about  the 
first  week  in  April.  I  travel  slowly,  and  with  my  own 
horses.  If  you  will  come  and  join  me  there,  I  can  give 
you  a  place  in  a  comfortable  carriage,  and  con  show 
you  the  most  glorious  counti^  in  Europe, — Illyria  and 
S^ria ;  and  tek.e  you  to  the  French  fixintier  before  the 
beginning  of  autumn, — perhaps  to  England.  If  you 
can  come,  do  so  at  once.  I  have  two  servants,  and  can 
accommodate  you  with  every  thing.  I  think  of  taking 
some  baths  before  I  return  into  Upper  Austria;  but 
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I  write  as  if  I  were  a  Btroog  man,  when  I  am  like 
a  pntdalum,  as  it  were,  swinging  between  death  and 
life. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Poole  I 

"  Your  grat^iil  and  affectionate  Friend, 

«  H.  Datt. 

"  Pray  remember  me  to  oor  friends  at  Stowey." 

Fnun  this  time  till  the  20th  his  aUte  of  health 
continued  variable ;  and  he  cootinaed  (as  appears  &om 
faia  journal)  to  have  occupied  Himself  variously, — in 
shooting,  in  examining  the  structure  of  the  torpedo, 
in  electrical  experiments,  in  Bketchit^  the  characten 
of  distinguished  men  his  contemporaries,  and  in  making 
additions  both  to  '  Salmonia'  uid  his  new  Dialogues. 

On  the  20th,  most  unexpectedly,  for  there  had  been 
no  premonitory  symptoms,  and  quite  suddenly,  he  bad 
that  severe  attack  which  ultimately  [voved  fatal  lliat 
morning  (as  he  told  me  afterwards)  he  felt  better  than 
usual, — his  pulse  about  68**;  the  ttmgue  clean;  the 
ordinary  functions  of  the  body  well  performed.  After 
break&st  he  had  sat  some  time,  dictating  an  addition 
to  the  nxth  Dialogue;  when  he  had  finished  it  he 
attempted  to  rise  to  go  into  bis  bed-nxwa,  which  was 
adjoining ;  but  found  that  he  could  not  stand,  and  that 
he  had  lost  all  power  over  his  limbe,  without  pain  of 
head,  or  vertigo,  or  loss  of  power  of  intellect,  accom- 
panied merely  by  a  feeling  of  sickness  of  stomach. 
Medici  dd  was  immediately  hod;  leeches  were  iq)plied 
to  the  temples,  as  if  the  brain  had  been  affected ;  and  a 
lowering  (or,  aa  it  is  called,  antipblt^tic)  plan  of  treat- 
ment was  pursued,  but  with  no  good  effect  He  spent 
the  night  very  restlessly,  and  the  following  momii^  the 
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right  ode  was  quite  poweriesa,  and  the  stomach  mnch 
deranged.  On  the  23rd  be  dictated  the  following  letter 
to  me ;  it  b  very  descriptive  of  his  state,  and  of  the  tone 
and  powen  of  his  mind : — 

"  Mt  DBAS  JOHH, 

"Notwithstanding  all  mj  care  and  discipline,  and 
ascetic  living,  I  am  dying  &om  a  severe  attack  of  palsy, 
which  has  seised  the  whole  of  the  body,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  intellectual  oi^au.  I  am  under  the  usoal 
severe  discipline  of  bleeding  and  blistering;  but  the 
weakness  increases,  and  a  few  hours  or  days  will  finish 
my  mortal  existence.  I  shall  leave  my  bones  in  the 
Eternal  City.  I  bless  God  that  I  have  been  able  to 
finish  all  my  philosophical  labours.  I  have  composed 
ax  dialc^es,  and  yesterday  finished  the  last  of  them. 
There  is  one  copy  in  five  small  volumes  complete ;  and 
Mr.  Tobin  is  now  making  another  copy,  in  case  of  acci- 
dent to  that  I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  see 
these  works  published. 

"  Tie  second  edition  of  *  Salmonia'  by  this  time  is,  I 
believe,  printed.  I  have  ^ven  you,  by  a  codicil  to  my 
will,  the  copyright  of  these  books,  and  I  shall  enclose 
you  an  order  on  Murray  for  the  profits  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  '  Salmonia.*  God  bless  you,  my  dear  John  I 
May  you  be  happy  and  prosperous  I 

"  Your  afiiectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

«H.  Davt." 

It  was  ragned  by  him;  and  he  added  in  his  own 
handwriting,  only  just  legible,  "  Come  as  quickly  as 
posrible." 

On  the  25th  he  dictated  another  letter,  which  I  shall 
also  give ;  for  it  is  veiy  characteristic  of  the  seal  with 
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ivhlch  be  pOTBued  Bcience,  and  hii  unextii^uiahid>le  ar- 
dour in  the  pursuit ! — 

"  My  dbab  John, 

"  If  I  bad  not  had  this  attack  it  was  my  intention  to 
have  gooe  to  Fumicina  or  Civita  Vecchia  to  make  some 
experiments  on  the  torpedo.  I  hope  jou  will  take  up 
this  subject,  wbicfa>  both  as  a  comparative  anatomist  and 
chemist,  you  are  Tciy  ci^»ble  to  elucidate.  You  will 
see  ray  paper  on  the  torpedo  in  the  manuscript  book, 
which  I  have  left  in  Mr.  Tobin's  hands.  It  was  my 
wish  to  have  exposed  an  unmagoetised  needle  to  the 
continued  shocks  of  a  tmpedo  in  a  metaUic  spiral^  mak- 
ii^  the  metallic  commuoictUion  perfect  with  both  elec- 
trical organs.  There  is  in  my  little  box  an  apparatus 
for  this  purpose,  which  I  hope  you  will  use.  I^arge 
living  toipedoe  may  be  procured  at  Fumicina  or  Civita 
Vecctua.  The  shock  from  a  very  small  jar  will  make  a 
needle  magnetic,  provided  it  is  entirely  passed  through 
the  metallic  couducton ;  but  I  did  not  find  this  effect 
when  there  was  any  interruption  by  water.  There  are 
many  things  worth  attending  to  in  the  two  kinds  of 
torpedinal  fishes  found  here — the  tremula  and  occhia- 
tella.  Fray  do  not  neglect  this  subject,  which  I  leave  to 
you  as  another  legacy.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  brother  I 
"  Your  affectionate  Friend, 

"KDatt." 

Beneath  he  made  an  attempt  to  write,  and  did  write, 
"  My  dear  John,"  but  no  more.  His  amanuensis 
wrote  the  following  postscript,  fit>m  his  <Hctation: — 
"  I  have  written  to  yoo,  bat  I  fear  you  have  not  got 
the  letter.  I  have  this  moment  received  your  address. 
X  am  dying.  Come  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Yon  will 
not  aee  me  alive,  I  am  afrud.     God  bless  yon  T 
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As  he  nipposed,  I  did  not  get  his  first  letter  io  time ; 
indeed,  it  followed  me  to  Geneva,  where  I  fboiui  it  on 
mj  animal  fixim  Rome,  and  I  read  it  only  a  few  houn 
before  he  expired.  Hia  second  letter  I  was  bo  fortunate 
as  to  receive  in  a  very  short  time,  and  I  was  able  to 
leave  Malta,  where  I  was  then  stationed  as  Fhysiciim  to 
the  Forces,  three  or  four  days  after,  through  the  kind- 
ness  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  who 
allowed  me  a  passage  to  Naples  in  his  tender.  The 
voyage  was  a  tedious  one  of  six  days.  I  landed  at 
Naples  on  the  14th  of  March;  at  twelve  o'dock  at 
ni^t  I  set  out  with  the  courier,  and  arrived  at  Rome 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th. 

I  shall  now,  in  continiuace  of  my  narration,  give 
some  account  of  the  time  I  attended  him  at  Rome,  of 
our  journey  from  Rome  to  Geneva,  and  of  the  termi- 
nation of  his  earthly  career  in  that  city. 

1  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  ob  re- 
ceiving the  last  letter  I  have  given,  making  known  to 
me  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  dangerous  illness 
of  a  brother  who  had  acted  the  part  of  a  fother  to  me ; 
whom  I  regarded  as  a  brother,  a  teacher,  wid  most  kind 
fiiend,  and  to  whom  I  necessarily  owed  very  much  of 
what  I  most  valued  in  life.  My  anxiety  naturally  in- 
creased the  nearer  I  came  to  Rome.  In  vain  I  sought 
for  fresh  letters  and  additional  information  at  Naples. 
When  I  entered  Rome,  I  knew  not  where  to  find  him, 
for  his  address  in  that  city  was  not  sent.  I  in  vain  went 
from  one  hotel  to  another,  making  iaquiries,  without 
being  able  to  hear  aoy  thing  of  him.  I  fortunately  re- 
coUeeted  that  his  fiiiend  Mcaichini  was  a  physiciaQ,  and 
a  resident  in  Rome.  He  was  etvsQy  found ;  and  pre- 
sently I  had  a  comfortable  message  from  him,  that  my 
brother  that  morning  was  rather  better,  accompviied 
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with  a  direction  to  his  lodfpng ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  was  bj  hi§  bedude.  Never  shall  I  fo^et  the  manner 
in  which  be  received  me ;  the  joj  that  lighted  up  bis 
pale  and  emaciated  countenance;  his  cheerful  words 
and  extreme  kindness,  and  bis  endeavours  to  soothe  a 
grief  which  I  had  not  the  power  of  controlling,  on 
fioding  him  so  ill,  or  rather  at  hearing  him  speak  as  if 
a  dying  man  who  had  only  a  few  hours  to  live,  and  who 
wished  to  use  eveiy  moment  of  such  precious  time. 
With  a  most  cheerful  voice,  a  smile  on  bis  countenance, 
and  most  warm  pressure  of  the  band,  he  bade  me  not  be 
grieved,  but  consider  the  event  as  a  pbiloeopher.  He 
expressed  bis  pleasure  at  seeit^  me  so  soon,  and  in 
having  me  with  bim  in  his  last  hours,  and  firmly  re- 
jected all  expectation  and  hope  of  recovery.  He  Biud 
when  be  experienced  the  attack,  just  as  be  bad  con- 
cluded his  Dialogues,  he  was  sure  hia  career  was  run ; 
but,  though  persuaded  of  this,  be  had  not  rejected 
medical  aid,  and  bad  followed  the  prescriptions  of  bis 
phyaidans.  Now  I  had  arrived,  be  was  contented ;  and 
he  began  immediately  to  speak  of  those  things  on  which 
be  widbed  to  make  me  acquainted  with  his  sentiments. 
A  year  and  a  half  has  now  elapsed,  and  I  write  only 
from  recollection.*  In  the  notices  I  shall  give,  I  shaU 
endeavour  to  be  as  accurate  as  I  can. 

The  subjects  which  now  interested  him  most  wer^ 
the  peculiar  electrical  power  and  anatomical  structure  of 
the  torpedo  (the  subject  of  bis  last  letter  to  me,  wbicji  I 
have  given),  and  on  which,  just  beibre  his  attack,  he  was 
making  obeervations,  and  preparing  to  make  fresh  ex- 
periments ;  his  last  "  Dialogues ;"  and  the  second 
edition  of  "  Salmonia."     On  these  subjects  be  spoke 

•  Tbc  tima  referred  to  tbore  wu  the  Bummer  of  1830. 
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fully,  eepeciidl;  on  the  first ;  and  begged  that  I  vould 
immediately  take  up  the  inquiiy,  and  go  next  momii^ 
to  the  fiah  market  and  {«ocure  some  torpedoe,  that,  with 
the  fiBh  be&re  us,  he  might  point  out  what  be  coit> 
ndered  most  deserving  of  notice.  When  my  first  agi- 
tation had  subsided,  and  I  had  leisure  to  make  inquiries 
into  the  exact  state  of  his  disease,  I  took  hope ;  though 
when  I  expressed  my  hopes,  he  shook  his  head,  and, 
with  an  incredulous  smile,  said  it  was  useless,  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect  His  symptoms  at  this  moment 
were  not  at  all  alarming.  The  intellect  was  perfectly 
clear;  the  fiinctions  were  tolerably  well  performed; 
the  pulse  not  very  rapid ;  and  he  had  bo  &r  recovered 
the  powers  of  the  muscles  of  his  limbs  that,  with  some 
ud,  he  could  rise,  and  go  into  the  sitting-room ;  and 
that  day  he  rose  uid  dined  in  his  room,  and  made  a 
tolerable  dinner  on  some  roast  chicken  and  spinach. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  I  sat  by  bis  bedside, 
reading  the  "Dialogues,"  stopping  occafflonally  to  dis- 
cuss particular  parts.  Hi  a  mind  was  wonderfully 
cheerful,  and  tranquil,  uid  clear,  and  in  a  very  a^c- 
tionate  and  most  amiable  disposition,  and  the  expres- 
mm  of  his  countenance  corresponded.  He  had  lost 
all  the  irritable  feeling  to  which  he  was  very  liable 
before,  during  bis  valetudinary  state,  and  which  was 
sometimes  very  distressing  both  to  himself  imd  those 
around  him,  and  which  generally  accompanies  para- 
lytic complaints.  His  manner,  his  voice,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  the  sentiments  be  ex- 
pressed, his  powers  of  argument,  all  gave  the  idea  that 
the  intellectual  organ  (to  use  his  own  words)  in  the 
attack  had  esc(q>ed  unhurt.  It  was  difficult  to  conceive 
such  power  of  mind,  when  the  body  was  near  its  disso- 
lution;   medically  it  seemed  incompatible.       At  the 
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same  time,  his  own  conviction  that  he  was  a  dying  men, 
connected  with  the  many  peculiarities  of  bis  complaint, 
and  the  tendency  there  sometimes  in  to  believe  easily 
what  is  dreaded,  as  well  as  what  is  wished,  almost  per- 
suaded me  that  his  conviction  of  rapidly  approaching 
death,  founded  on  internal  feelii^  was  true,  and  that 
the  brilliancy  of  his  mind  was  a  "  lightning  before 
death." 

On  the  following  morning  I  pn^nired  some  torpedos 
from  the  fish  market,  and  began  an  examination  of  this 
curious  fish,  which  I  dissected  in  an  adjoining  room, 
and  I  was  employed  alternately  in  reading  to  iiim  the 
"  Dialogues,"  or  when  not  with  him,  as  when  he  wished 
to  repose  a  littie,  in  carrying  on  my  dissection,  and 
occa^onally  showing  him  the  results,  and  reading  to 
him  my  notes  of  them, — all  which  not  only  amused,  but 
interested  him  deeply. 

Thus  several  days  passed,  his  mind  continuing  much 
the  same ;  be  gradually  became  worse.  He  declined 
the  attendance  of  his  physicians,  except  that  of  Dr. 
MtHichini,  whom  he  saw  as  a  friend ;  he  would  take  no 
medicine,  except  the  acetate  of  morphia,  which  he  used 
in  large  dosee  (and  which  had  always  the  temporary 
effect  of  relieving  uneasy  sensations,  atid  procuring 
sleep),  and  aperient  medicine,  with  the  intentiun  of 
counteracting  its  constipating  tendency.  He  gradually 
grew  worse,  and  especially  when  I  had  finished  the 
reading  of  the  "  Dialogues,"  and  he  had  spoken  to  me 
concerning  all  the  subjects  on  which  be  wished  to  ex- 
press his  sentiments.  He  appeared  now  to  be  very  much 
without  motive  for  exertion,  and  considered  this  the 
exact  and  appropriate  time  for  his  death.  His  appetite 
fiiiled  him ;  his  bovrels  became  very  constipated ;  there 
was  a  distressing  dyfuria,  a  very  rapid  pulse,  profiise 
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perspiradoD,  a  wandering  of  the  mind  on  awaking  from 
deep ;  and  during  sleep  a  very  irregular  respintdon, 
vety  bIow,  and  sometimes  qiasmodic.  He  was  at  tlie 
worst  on  the  Slat  March.  On  that  day  his  pulse  was 
amazingly  rapid,  more  than  150  in  frequency;  and  his 
respirations,  at  one  time,  were  only  five  in  the  minute. 
He  would  take  no  food,  and  he  believed  himself  dying, — 
as  I  did  also,  and  often  during  the  day  expected  that  he 
would  hre^lie  hb  last.  Yet,  even  on  that  day,  he  now 
and  then  rallied  his  powers,  and  his  mind  recovered  its 
distinctness  uid  clearness,  uid  required  amusement. 
At  his  request,  1  read  to  him  about  ^e  first  half  of  Mr. 
Moore's  *'  Epicoreon."  He  ead  colouring  and  melan- 
choly sentiment  which  pervade  that  el^^t  little  work, 
with  the  wildness  of  some  parte  of  the  fiction,  and  its 
marvellous  subterranean  scenery  and  incidents,  pleased 
him  much.  At  night  he  would  not  allow  me  to  remain 
in  his  room,  not  even  on  a  coudi,  as  I  bad  done  before. 
He  was  siue  he  should  die  that  nighL  He  took  leave 
of  me  most  tenderly,  kissed  my  cheek,  and  bade  "God 
bless  me  I"  His  mind  was  perfectly  tranquil,  even  as 
much  so  as  on  my  arrival,  but  his  rjmptoms  were  of 
a  very  different  character;  and  witnessing  the  sudden 
changes  which  had  taken  j^ace  during  the  day,  I  believed 
that  now  indeed  I  was  about  to  lose  him,  and  that 
I  should  never  again  hear  his  voice  c^  kindness.  During 
the  night,  when  I  went  into  his  room,  I  had  the  satis- 
&ction  to  hear  him  breaUiing ;  and  the  reports  of  his 
servant,  who  had  a  bed  in  his  room,  when  he  ctune  to 
me,  were  not  un&vourable.  The  following  morning, 
when  I  went  to  him  and  drew  back  his  curtuos,  he 
expressed  great  astonishment  at  being  ahve.  He  said 
he  had  gone  through  the  whole  process  of  djring,  and  that 
when  he  awoke  he  had  difficulty  in  convincing  himaelf 
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that  be  was  in  ha  eaxihiy  existence,  and  tb«t  be  wae 
under  the  necessity  of  joaMng  certun  experiments  to 
satisfy  his  mind  that  be  was  adll  in  the  body ;  as  by 
raisii^  the  hand  and  intercepting  the  light,  Ufting  the 
bed-dothea,  closing  die  eyeUds,  &c.  He  added,  that 
biB  being  alive  waa  quite  miraculous,  and  he  now  began 
to  think  hifl  recovery  not  impossible,  and  that  it  might 
be  intended  by  Divine  Providence  that  his  life  should 
be  prolonged  for  purposes  of  usefulness.  This  change 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  his  own  re- 
covery, gave  me  at  the  moment  almost  the  delight  that 
his  recovery  itself  would  have  done,  for  I  thought  it 
promised  it ;  and  I  enjoyed,  I  suppose,  the  pleasure  in 
the  anticipation,  and  at  least  in  the  revival  of  hope,  at 
a  time  when  all  hope  had  ceased.  The  election,  the 
same  day,  of  a  new  pope,  who  took  the  name  of  Pius 
VIII.,  somehow,  I  think,  aided  in  removing  his  former 
impressions  of  impending  death.  Now  he  was  very 
willing  to  follow  any  course  of  medical  treatment  that  I 
woidd  recommend,  and  to  be  guided  in  all  things  by 
my  advice  as  his  physician,  and  to  consider  himself  my 
patient.  And  without  loss  of  time  I  proposed  a  plan  of 
treatment,  which  was  instandy  entered  upon ;  namely, 
the  use  of  aperient  medicine,  combined  with  sulphate  of 
quinine  and  acetate  of  morphine,  and  aided  by  a  toler- 
ably noorishing  diet.  From  this  day  he  pret^  rapidly 
improved;  alt  the  distressing  syn^oms  diminished,  and 
in  a  few  days  they  had  entirely  disappeared;  and  a 
change  also  had  ttjten  place  in  the  state  of  lus  mind. 
Now  that  he  was  intent  on  recovery,  he  no  longer  took 
the  same  deep  interest  in  my  ezaminatioD  of  the  torpedo, 
as  if  he  looked  Ibrward  to  die  time  when  he  should  be 
able  to  enter  into  the  iovestigstion  actively  agam ;  nor 
did  the  same  kind  of  reading  altogether  interest  him. 
T  2 
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I  remember,  od  the  day  of  his  revival,  propoBing  to 
resume  the  story  of  "  The  Epicurean."  He  objected  to 
it,  and  said  it  was  too  melancholy.  He  preferred 
Shakapeare'a  plays ;  especially  his  comedies ;  and  the 
"Arabian  Nights,"  and  "Humphrey  Clinker."  He 
delighted  in  hearing  these  read ;  and  he  was  not  com- 
fortable unless  some  one  was  with  him  almost  constantly 
during  the  day  reading  to  him. 

When  he  had  begun  to  mend  a  little,  and  my 
hopes  were  strengthened  of  his  recoveiy,  Lady  Davy 
arrived  from  England,  and  brought  him  a  copy  of 
the  second  edition  of  "Salmonia,"  which  gave  him 
very  great  pleasure ;  and,  with  his  usual  ardour,  he 
began  the  reading  of  it  immediately.  In  a  few  days, 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  go  out  in  the  carrii^.  The 
weather  was  delicious  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
April ;  spring  weather,  I  may  say,  really,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  our  poets ;  the  air  balmy ;  "  warmth  with- 
out heat,  and  coolness  without  cold ;"  the  thermometer 
seldom  above  70°,  and  rarely  below  60° ;  the  rains  over; 
the  sky  clear,  of  its  mildest  blue,  and  the  Campagna 
green,  of  the  freshest  tint;  the  gardens  and  groves 
hureting  into  foliage,  and  the  distant  mountains  of  that 
dark  blue  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  Italy  and  Greece 
when  the  eky  is  clear  and  not  parehed.  I  look  back  to 
this  time  with  a  very  great  pleasure,  and  shall  ever  re- 
member these  drives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  with 
this  feeling.  To  him  they  were  particiilariy  agreeable. 
The  soft  cool  breeze  refreshed  him ;  he  liked  to  expose 
himself  to  it,  especially  his  forehead.  The  delightfid 
scenery,  the  cheeriiil  appearance  of  the  beautiful  envinms 
of  Rome  at  this  spring-rime,  the  season  of  life  and  hope, 
seemed  to  exercise  a  restorative  power  over  him, — to 
soothe,  and  please,  and  give   hope.     The  second  day 
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tlut  ve  Trent  ont  be  took  me  to  the  milky  stream  of  the 
little  AlbulB  lake,  which  he  has  described  in  the  third 
dialogue  of  the  "  CongolatlonB  in  Travel,"  that  I  might 
htiTe  an  opportunity  of  seeing  its  singular  character; 
and,  whilst  I  left  him  for  this  purpose,  he  got  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  began  to  practice  himself  in  walking,  and 
on  mj  return  I  found  him  sitting  on  a  stone  on  the 
green  flowery  tui^  and  enjoying  the  Campagna,  then 
most  fresh  and  green,  and  beautifully  contrasted  with  the 
adjoinii^  wooded  hills  of  Tivoli,  and  the  few  massive 
ruins  of  ancient  buildii^  appearing  here  and  there 
above  the  vast  expanse  of  verdure. 

Another  day  we  drove  into  the  Campagna,  towards 
Albano,  to  visit  the  finest  of  all  the  approaches  to 
Rome,  where  every  object  which  meets  the  eye  is 
impressive,  and  a  relic  of  fbnner  times  and  the  period 
of  Rome's  greatest  grandeur, — the  colossal  tombs  by 
the  road  side,  and  scattered  over  the  plain ;  the  artificial 
inequities  of  the  surface,  and  tumuli;  and^  most 
impressive  of  all,  the  vast  aqueducts  running  parallel 
towards  the  ci^,  their  lines  broken,  and  their  lofty 
arches  giving  the  idea  of  enormous  temples.  As  was 
our  custom,  we  got  out  at  the  end  of  our  drive,  and 
walked  a  little  way  on  the  Campagna  for  exercise; 
and  whilst  we  walked  conversed  on  the  subject  of 
the  extraordinary  scenery  around  us, — so  ancient,  and 
yet  the  soil  of  volcanic  sand,  and  still  glittering  with 
minute  crystals  of  volcanic  origin,  mixed  with  frag- 
ments of  red  brick  and  pottery,  and,  owing  to  its  arid 
and  silicious  nature,  without  calcareous  or  aluminous 
earth,  giving  to  this  part  of  the  plain  the  character  of 
aterili^.  But  his  &vourite  and  our  most  frequent  drive 
was  OB  the  way  to  Civita  Vecchia,  either  close  to  the 
Tiber,  or  at  a  litUe  distance  from  the  course  of  the 
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river,  through  the  beautiful  billy  legiou  which  stretches 
ia  that  direction,— «  Buccefsion  of  gardens,  vineyards 
and  orchards,  villas  and  fium-honses,  intetspereed ;  the 
road  lined  with  trim  bedge-rowa,  remindisg  one  of 
Engluid ;  the  orcharda  in  full  bloom,  and  the  vineyards 
rapidly  qirouting  and  bursting  into  lea^  under  the 
influence  of  the  vsrm  sun  and  air.  This  part  of  the 
eovirons  nsed  to  be  frequented  by  bim,  nhen  aUe  to 
amuae  himself  with  bis  guo ;  aud  we  generally  stopped 
at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  where,  between  the 
hills,  there  ia  a  little  open  green  plain  in  pasture,  and 
where  a  sheltered  hollow,  rich  in  wild  flowers  of  the 
spring,  close  to  the  road,  was  convenient  toe  making  his 
attempt  at  walking,  and  for  utting  a  little  while  in  the 
open  air,  where  the  singing  of  the  skylark  and  other 
birds  made  it  very  agreeable,  and  be  bad  maniieat  plea- 
sure in  lingering. 

Were  I  to  comply  with  my  feelings,  I  should  in- 
dulge myself  in  retracing,  in  memory,  all  our  other 
drives  in  diflierent  directions  round  this  wonderiul 
city,  —  to  the  hilly  road  beyond  St.  Peter's,  from 
whence  the  dome  of  ihat  munificent  church,  looking 
down  up<Hi  it,  is  seen  in  minate  detail  in  all  its  vastneas; 
to  the  difio'ent  gardens,  in  that  princdy  s^le  of 
grandeur  of  art  and  rich  luzuriancy  of  nattne  so  happily 
blended  at  Rome,  and  nowhere  else  to  be  seen  in  such 
perfection ;  and  to  the  great  ruins  of  antiqui^,  which 
frvm  magnitude  astonish  and  delight,  no  less  than  by 
their  picturesque  beuity, — the  rose,  the  vine,  the 
cypress,  and  the  olive  luxuriating  amidst  their  decay, 
especially  on  the  Palatine,  where  the  guides  are  gar» 
deners,  and  the  richest  cultivation  is  nungled  with  and 
interrupted  by  ruined  walb,  and  fallen  masses  and 
buildings  in  every  stage  of  decay.    After  the  confine* 
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ment  of  a  side  chamber, — after  the  abandonment  of 
hope  of  recovery,  to  visit  these  scenes  with  my  patient, 
daily,  sensibly  improving,  was  enjoyment  indeed ;  and 
the  circumstanceti,  and  the  occasion,  I  suppose,  gave 
their  tinge  of  feeling  to  eveiy  thing  around,  and  helped 
to  make  an  impression  on  my  mind,  which  will  be 
durable  always,  of  admiration  of  the  scenery,  and  of  its 
wonderM  power  of  interesting  beyond  all  other  scenes 
I  ever  witnessed.  I  must  not  omit  mentioning  that,  as 
he  mended,  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  to  Divine  Provi- 
dence was  overflowing,  and  he  was  most  amiable  and 
affectionate  in  manner,*  He  often  inculcated  the  pro- 
priety, in  r^ard  to  happiness,  of  the  subjugation  of 
self,  in  all  selfishness,  as  the  very  bane  of  comfort,  and 
the  most  active  cause  of  the  dereliction  of  social  duties, 
and  the  destruction  of  good  and  friendly  feelings ;  and 
he  expressed  frequently  the  intention,  if  his  hfe  were 
spared,  of  devoting  it  to  purposes  of  utility  (seeming  to 
think  lightly  of  what  he  had  already  done),  and  to  the 
service  of  his  friends,  rather  than  to  the  parsiiits  of 
ambition,  pleasure,  or  happiness,  with  himself  for  their 
main  object.  So  rapidly  did  he  improve,  that  be  was 
able  to  go  in  the  carriage  to  witness  the  splendid  Illumi- 
nation of  St  Peter's,  on  the  night  of  Easter  Monday, 

«  U*  sltte-,  at  the 


"Hy  DSAtt  SlBTRII, 

"  I  un  TciT  UI,  bot  than] 

Tbb,  I  bare  great  pkanira  Im  recoUcctii^  vat  wiitlcD  from  Ibe  Im- 
pair of  ttxoag  ketiag  in  accordance  with  irhat  has  beeo  lelated  in  the 
text,  on  ttie  Dccailon  of  my  telling  him  that  I  wu  writing  home.  He 
wished  to  hare  expremed  more ;  Irat  hia  feebleness  and  slightlji  paralytic 
state  of  hand,  Budc  the  Bring  of  a  pen  difflcalt. 
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and  to  quit  Rome,  on  our  way  to  Geneva,  on  the  30th 
of  April ;  on  due  coDBidemtion,  it  appearing  better 
to  undertake  the  journey  to  a  cooler  climate,  than 
to  remain  and  encounter  the  heata  of  an  Italian 
Bummer. 

We  travelled  by  easy  journeys  of  from  five  and 
twenty  to  five  and  Uiir^  miles  a  day,  generally 
between  brealc&st  and  dinner,  and  stopped  occasionally 
at  the  great  towns,  where  the  inns  were  comfortable, 
to  rest  for  a  few  days.  We  took  the  road  by  Senna  to 
Florence,  hoping  that,  though  the  inns  are  not  so  good 
on  that  as  on  the  Pem^no  line  of  road,  it  would  be  less 
crowded  by  the  English,  then  hurrying  northwards  from 
Rome ;  but  our  expectations  were  not  answered.  On 
the  3rd  of  May  we  arrived  at  Senna.  He  bore  tra- 
velling even  better  than  I  expected ;  and  occasionally 
enjoyed  the  sceneiy,  especially  the  beautiful  wild  moun- 
tfun  scenery,  vrith  its  woods  and  lakes,  between  Ron- 
filione  and  St.  Ixtreozo,  which  the  delidous  weather  we 
had,  and  the  goodness  of  the  road,  and  the  rapidity  and 
ease  with  which  we  travelled,  made  particularly  agree- 
able ;  and  hardly  less  so,  in  such  delightfiil  sprii^ 
weather,  was  the  ascent  of  the  mountwia  to  Radicofiuu, 
through  the  vine-clad  g^ens  and  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aquapendente,  and  the  hilly  pastoral  region  beyond 
it  At  Sienna  he  rested  a  day.  On  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  May  we  left  it,  and  the  same  day  arrived  at 
Florence,  where  he  recruited  considerably,  was  in  better 
spirits  than  usual,  and  stronger,  and  had  a  lively  plea- 
sure in  an  evening  drive,  once  or  twice  in  an  open 
carriage,  to  the  preserves  of  the  Grand  Duke,  where 
there  are  so  many  circumstances  combined  to  amuse 
and  refresh  an  invalid,  and  especially  a  sportsman  and 
lover  of  nature, — such  as  the  luxuriant  vegetation  and 
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fi}liageofmeadow8,  shrubberies,  and  groree;  theabuad- 
ance  of  pheasants  and  other  game ;  and  the  Amo,  at 
this  season  a  fine  clear  and  rapid  river.  He  remembered 
that  when  he  had  been  at  Florence  before,  he  had  eaten 
the  ortolan  in  great  perfection.  He  wished  now  to  see 
it,  and  examine  this  bird  as  an  object  of  natural  history; 
but  the  season  for  it  was  hardly  arrived.  However,  our 
intelligent  courier  procured  one  from  a  countryman, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  catching  these  birds,  and  fat- 
tening them  on  bread  and  milk  for  the  market,  to  which 
they  are  brought  alive  in  cages.  It  was  about  the  size 
and  ah^>e  of  a  robin,  but  more  delicate,  vrith  plumage 
not  unlike  that  of  the  robin,  without  its  red  tn^ast, — 
I  believe  it  is  the  Provence  wheat-ear  of  I«tham 
(Montacilla  maseilienis,  Lin.) 

From  Florence  we  went  by  Lucca,  Carrara,  Mas^ 
Sassaoa,  Pescia,  and  the  new  mountain  and  maritime 
road  to  Glenoa,  where  we  arrived  on  the  12th  of  May. 
'^This  part  of  oar  journey,  almost  without  any  exception, 
was  ^reeahle.  The  mount^n  air,  the  mountiun  sceneiy, 
the  delicious  weather,  with  all  the  charms  of  May,  were 
very  enjoyable ;  the  diversity  of  country,  the  triumph 
of  art  in  die  construction  of  this  grand  road,  the  magni- 
ficent views  of  the  Mediterranean,  its  embayed  and 
wooded  shores,  afforded  ever-varying  amusement ;  and 
the  inns  generally  were  comfortable  and  quiet 

We  remained  at  Genoa  Irom  the  12th  to  the  18th  of 
May.  The  first  three  or  four  days  he  was  pretty  weD, 
and  able  to  take  an  evening  drive  in  an  open  carriage 
round  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  which  command  those 
delightfiil  views  of  the  extraordinary  suborbs,  where 
villas,  gardens,  groves,  in  rich  profiision,  nuzed  to- 
gether on  the  most  rugged  ground,  bounded  by  the 
white  ci^  and  blue  aea  on  one  rade,  and  the  green  pre- 
t5 
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cipitotw  naked  monotain  in  the  opponte  directioDS,  are 
ainguUrly  contrBsted,  and  &»id  a  whole  which  ia  at 
once  grand,  beautiiul,  strange.  During  the  last  two 
days  he  was  unwell ;  it  was  a  time  of  much  anxiety,  and 
it  was  doabtful  if  he  would  be  able  to  leave  Genoa. 
We  proceeded  next  by  way  of  Movi  and  Aleasaochia  to 
Turin,  where  we  arrived  on  the  20th.  The  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  journey  wat  veiy  agreeable  to  him ; 
the  air  cod,  the  acenery  amoeing,  and  the  road  good. 
There  was  heavy  rain  during  part  of  the  day,  but  it  was 
followed  in  the  afternoon  by  fine  weather,  accompaoied 
by  the  delightful  fieshnesa  of  everything,  and  the  in- 
creased beanty  which,  in  the  season  of  spring,  and 
amongst  mountmns  with  abundant  foliage  wd  Btreams, 
the  scenery  always  acquires.  When  we  had  passed  the 
mountiuns^  and  entered  upon  the  plain  country, — ^when 
we  had  lost  sight  of  the  olive  grovea,  and  rarely  saw  the 
cypress,  or  the  Mediterranean  pine,  and  the  vegetation 
indicated  a  cooler  climate,  the  mulberry  and  poplar  the 
prevwiing  trees,  and  the  pasture  of  the  brightest  green, — 
the  heat  was  greater,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  air 
at  the  time,  and  travellii^  was  tedious  from  the  heavy 
roads.  We  stopped  one  day  at  Turin,  At  his  desire, 
I  visited  the  museum  of  the  city,  which  is  remarkably 
well  kept,  and  rich  in  collections  of  natoral  history, 
especially  of  birds.  I  examined  for  him  the  water  ouseU 
which  has  the  singular  and  very  curious  habit  t^  walk- 
ing under  water,  and  is  alluded  to  in  his  "  Salmonia." 
He  had  inferred  from  analogy  that  it  might  be  able  to 
do  this  by  means  of  air-pnmp  feet,  similar  to  those  of 
the  fly,  and  some  other  animals  which  walk  against 
gravity;  bot  I  found  its  feet  like  those  of  the  other 
birds  of  the  great  family  Passerea,  to  whi^  it  belongs, 
merely  fitted  for  grasping;  and  the  intelligent  natoralist. 
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who  veiy  obligingly  showed  me  the  qiecimen,  told  me 
thftt  it  TBD  along  the  bottoms  of  rivets  cmlj  vfaere  there 
were  stones  fOT  it  to  la;  hold  o£ 

On  the  22nd  we  went  to  Suae,  and  slept  there.  The 
drive  from  Turin  to  Susa  be  enjoyed  much.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  Alps  were  covered  with  snow,  whilst  ad- 
TSQced  spring  displayed  all  its  charms  in  the  deep 
narrow  valley,  through  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  winds ;  and  here  it  was  truly  "  ver  purpurenm,"  for 
owing  to  the  excess  of  flowers  of  this  hue,  especially  a 
bright-red  vetch,  this  colour  was  even  predominant  over 
green.  On  the  following  day  we  crossed  Mont  Cenis, 
and  slept  at  Lanlesburg.  He  had  rather  an  apprehen- 
sion of  this  day's  journey,  from  the  recollection  of  what 
we  had  experienced  on  a  former  occasion,  already  no- 
ticed, when  we  travelled  tt^ther  fr'tHu  London  to  Ra- 
venna after  his  first  attack ;  but  the  apprehension,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  was  not  confirmed.  Indeed,  this  was  the 
most  agreeable  day's  journey  of  all,  and  the  one  which 
amused  and  pleased  him  most.  The  road  was  in  excel- 
lent order;  the  mules  drew  the  carriage  in  the  moH 
easy  manner.  The  sky  was  clear ;  the  temperature  of 
the  air  most  agreeable,  warmed  by  currents  of  air  as- 
cending from  the  plain,  aa  was  indicated  in  a  striking 
manner  iu  one  spot  in  sunshine,  on  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice, where  a  vast  number  of  minute  bodies  were  seen 
in  agitation,  moving  in  all  directions,  chiefly  upwards, 
which  we  supposed  at  first  were  insects,  their  motion 
being  apparently  under  the  influence  of  volition,  but 
which  proved  to  be  minute  portions  of  the  down  of  a 
small  thistle.  He  felt  refireahed  by  the  light  moimtain 
air,  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  Alpine  scenery,  which 
at  the  time  was  nnnsually  attractive.  The  winter  hor- 
rors of  the  mountains  had  disappeared ;   spring  had 
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neariy  reached  their  summit ;  the  snow  remuned  only 
where  it  was  mott  picturesque ;  the  toirents  were  in  full 
force,  and  animated  the  scene  with  their  noise  aod  mt^ 
lion,  as  much  as  the  bursting  vc^tatbn  enlivened  it  in 
its  young  green  on  itte  chesnut  in  the  lower  region,  and 
higher  up  in  the  larch  and  Alpine  pine,  almost  to  the 
top  of  the  ascent,  where  even  these  hardy  trees  showed 
the  effects  of  winter, — the  one  without  leaves,  aod  the 
fohage  of  the  other  of  a  sallow  and  sickly  green. 

We  reached  the  monastery  of  Mont  Cenis  about 
noon,  but  did  not  stop,  excepting  to  get  some  trout 
fit>m  its  tank,  which  be  was  very  desirous  of  having ; 
and  he  was  much  pleased  when  I  returned  to  the  car- 
riage in  a  few  minutes  with  two  Bne  ones,  which  were 
taken  out  of  the  reservoir  aUve,  especially  as  I  had  as- 
certuned  their  temperature  and  the  temperature  of  the 
water. 

The  mr  and  dreary  aspect  of  winter  still  lingered  in 
the  mountain  glen,  in  which  the  monasteiy  is  situated ; 
in  the  shade  the  thermometer  was  48° ;  the  surrounding 
peaks  were  still  in  their  white  winter  clothing ;  the  grass 
of  the  plain  surrotmding  the  lake,  only  just  exposed  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  was  withered,  as  if  it  had  felt 
the  southern  sun  and  drought ;  and  the  lake  itself  exhi- 
bited a  most  singular  appearance^  &om  the  shadows  in 
it  of  the  adjoining  snowy  heights,  and  &om  the  mixture 
of  snow,  ice,  and  water  on  its  sur&ce.  Our  horses, 
which  had  been  sent  up  at  an  early  hour  in  the  momii^ 
took  our  carriage  rapidly  down  to  Lanlesbnig,  where  we 
arrived  about  two  in  ^e  afternoon, — on  his  part  almost 
without  the  feeling  of  fetigue. 

We  renewed  our  journey  the  following  morning,  and 
riept  that  night  at  La  Chambre.  At  this  season  these 
Alpine  valleys  through  which  we  descended  were  in 
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great  b«au^,  and  tnil;  delightful ;  such  a  pro&sion  of 
wild  flowers  ;  stich  rich  pasture  meadows ;  Buch  a 
variety  of  shrubs,  and  so  manj  of  our  garden  plants 
wild ;  sod  then  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  sweetness  and 
freshness  of  the  air,  and  the  gushing  of  the  clear  streams. 

The  next  day  we  went  no  fiirther  than  Maltavem. 
It  is  a  solitary  inn,  finely  situated,  and  well  kept.  We 
arrived  early;  and  part  of  the  afternoon  my  brother 
spent  in  the  garden,  sometimes  walking,  and  when 
Ured,  utting  in  an  arbour  covered  with  sweet-ecented 
shrubs.  The  next  day  we  passed  through  Cbamberry 
to  Mx,  where  I  visited  the  baths,  and  made  inquiries 
respecting  their  medidnal  properties,  with  the  idea 
that  they  might  be  fitted  for  him,  and  that  it  might  be 
advisable  to  return  to  them  fi^im  Geneva,  if  the  physi- 
cians there  should  recommend  trial  of  their  waters. 
And  by  his  particular  desire  I  went  to  the  adjoining 
lake  of  Burget,  in  which  that  rare  and  beauti&l  species 
of  trout,  the  ombre  chevalier,  is  found,  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  get  one,  and  collect  particulars  of  its  na- 
tural history, — a  subject  in  which,  even  in  his  then 
state  of  health,  be  was  so  much  interested,  that  he 
wished  to  visit  the  lake  after  his  day's  journey,  merely 
to  see  the  watere  which  fed  a  rare  species  of  salmo,  for 
there  was  no  chance  of  [»w;uring  the  fish  itself,  it  being 
taken,  as  I  was  informed,  ia  a  distant  and  deep  part  of 
the  lake. 

The  following  day  we  went  as  fiu-  as  the  village  of 
Frangi,  through  a  beautifid  country,  in  sceneiy,  cultiva- 
tion, and  neatness,  reminding  one  of  some  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  midland  counties  of  England. 

On  the  28th  of  May  we  arrived  at  an  early  hour  at 
Geneva,  and  took  up  our  abode  at  La  Couroone,  an  ex- 
cellent inn,  the  mistress  of  which  is  distinguished  for 
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civility ;  and  I  omj  add,  that  I  found  it  combined  irith 
very  kind  and  good  feeling,  for  the  calling  forth  of 
which  an  occaeion  too  soon  occurred. 

This  short  da;^  journey  mj  brother  bore  well.  Dur- 
ing it  we  bad  a  good  deal  of  converaation ;  he  reverted 
to  past  timea,  the  early  period  of  hie  life,  and  to  numy 
of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  his  life ;  and  spoke 
cheerfully,  and  not  without  hope,  in  regard  to  the  future 
amendment  of  bis  health.  On  our  arrival  at  the  inn  he 
merely  reclined  on  a  80&,  and  occasiooally  walked  to 
the  window,  and  looked  out  upon  the  lake,  and  ex- 
pressed a  longing  wish  to  throw  a  fij,  as  he  had  been 
before  in  the  habit  of  doing,  on  its  waters  and  on  his 
&vourite  Rhone.  Here  he  learnt  the  death  of  his  old 
firiend,  Dr.  Thomas  Youi^  ta  I  have  elsewhere  observed.* 
I  was  not  present  when  Lady  Davy  made  the  commu- 
nicatioQ  to  him;  but  when  I  returned  I  saw  him 
affected,  and  he  told  me  how  deeply  he  had  been  affect- 
ed by  it,  even  to  profiision  of  tears,  and  in  a  manner  that 
was  almost  unaccountable.  In  a  short  time  he  recovered 
bia  composure,  and  conversed  oa  indifferent  mattera. 

At  fife  o'clock  he  dined  at  table,  and  made  a  tolerable 
dinner.  AAer  dinner  be  was  read  to,  according  to  his 
custom.  At  nine  o'clock  he  prepared  to  go  to  bed.  In 
undressing,  he  struck  bis  elbow  against  the  [»DJecting 
arm  of  the  bo&  on  which  he  sat.     The  e&ct  was  very 

*  iij  brother,  in  hl«  aketchea  of  the  char«cten  of  hli  dUtingulibEd 
coBteraponrief ,  thua  nottces  Dr.  Yonng : — 

"  I  miut  Dot  pua  by  Dr.  Young,  oiled  PheDOmenOD  Young  mi  Cun- 
bKdge  ;  a  man  of  uoiversal  erudition,  and  slmoet  uniTereal  accomplUh- 
ments.  Had  he  limited  lilmKir  to  an;  one  department  of  linowledge, 
he  mtut  have  been  flrst  In  that  department.  But  aa  a  matbematidan,  a 
leholar,  a  hlcraglyptibl,  he  was  cmineDt ;  and  be  knew  to  mucb  that  it 
ji  difficnlt  to  ta;  what  he  did  not  know.  Qe  waa  a  moat  amiable  and 
good-tempered  man ;  too  fond,  perhapi,  of  the  aocletjr  of  peraaiu  of  rank 
for  a  true  philnopher." 
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eztraordioai; :  be  was  suddenly  seized  with  e.  universal 
tremor;  he  experienced  an  intense  pun  in  tbe  port 
struck,  and  a  sensation,  be  said,  as  if  he  were  dying. 
He  was  got  into  bed  as  soon  as  possiUe.  The  painful 
sensations  quickly  8ub»ded,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were 
entirely  gone.  There  was  no  mark  or  hurt  on  tbe 
elbow,  no  pain  or  remaining  tenderness ;  and  the  effect 
of  the  blow  perplexed  him  no  lees  than  it  did  me.  A 
slight  feverish  feeling  followed,  which  be  thought  little 
of;  be  took  an  anodyne  draught  of  the  acetate  of  mor- 
phine, and  then  desired  to  be  read  to,  that  bis  mind 
might  be  composed  to  sleep  by  agreeable  images. 

About  half-past  nine  he  wished  to  be  left  alone,  and 
I  took  my  leave  of  him  lor  the  night,  and  for  ever  on 
earth.  Hb  servant,  who  always  slept  in  his  room, 
called  me  about  half-past  two,  saying  he  was  taken  very 
ill.  I  went  to  him  immediately.  He  was  then  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  his  respiration  extremely  slow  and 
convulsive,  and  the  pulse  imperceptible.  He  was 
dying ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  expired.  I  thank  God 
I  was  present  to  close  his  eyes  I  tn  death  hb  counte- 
nance was  composed  and  of  its  mildest  expression,  indi- 
cative of  no  pain  or  sutlcring  in  tbe  separation  of  the 
immortal  &om  the  mortal  part  This  &tal  moment  was 
about  three  a.u.,  on  the  29tb  of  May.  It  seemed  as  if 
it  were  destined  that  his  ashes  should  not  be  deposited, 
according  to  his  pre-sentiment,  in  the  "eternal  city," 
but  in  a  Protestant  city ;  tbe  place  for  which  we  had 
expressly  left  Rome,  and  where  death  seemed  to  have 
awaited  him,  and  where  every  mark  of  respect  that 
could  be  paid  to  his  memory  was  willingly  shown  by  tbe 
government  of  this  free  and  literary  repubbc;  to  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  which  be  was  persooally  known, 
and  generally  known  by  bis  reputation. 
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His  fimenl  took  place  on  the  1st  of  Jane,  and  was 
moat  reapectfully  attended. 

The  following  was  the  anangemeat  of  tfae  proceauon, 
as  given  to  me  in  writing :  — 

nie  Cottn,  carried  by  Bcwo*. 


John  I>«i7,  vid  the  EnglUi  Ckrgrmu. 
Hie  Academy. 
Tike  Seeretar;  of  tti 


The  Connca  of  State  and  the  Cleigy- 

The  Englltb  tnTited  by  the  Comniitlee 

of  the  BngUdi  ClttpeL 

llw  Society  of  Artk 

■nw   Pbyikal  Society. 

The  StodeaU  of  the  Academy. 

TbePabUe. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  borying-ground  of 
the  ci^  without  the  walls,  and  close  to  the  grave  of 
Professor  Fictet.  This  was  in  accordance  with  his  wbh 
to  be  buried  where  he  died,  expressed  in  an  addition  to 
hie  will,  with  the  observation,  "  Natura  curat  suas 
reliquias."    The  spot  is  marked  by  a  simple  monument. 
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erected  hj  Lad;  Davy,  oa  which  is  the  following  Jn- 
KiiptioD :  — 

file  jac«t 

HCNPBKT    DATT, 

BqacB  XagBM  Britannln  Buonetu, 

OUm  Begtm  Sodet:  Londlo:  Pnenet, 

Sdhudiu  ATcanonuii  Nstone  Indlgttor. 

Nftto*  Penuntim,  Coraobienraiii,  xtii  Decemb 

Obilt  Qeaera  UelTetlDnim  xxix  Hai, 


I  should  notice  that  the  students  of  the  uDiversi^ 
were  deaitx>us  of  marVing  their  respect  b;  carrying  Uie 
body,  and  made  so  application  to  this  effect;  which 
was  not  acceded  to,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  precedent,  and  lead  to  irregularities  in  a 
ceremony  which  in  Geneva  is  performed  in  a  reiy  simple 
manner,  and  much  restricted  by  the  sumptuary  laws  of 
the  state. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  complaint  and  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  death  of  my  dear  brother,  I  have 
nothing  to  state  that  is  at  all  satis&ctoiy  to  myself.  At 
its  commencement,  that  is,  after  the  first  paralytic  attack 
(it  has  been  erroneously  called  apoplectic),  in  I>ecember, 
1627, 1  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  some  softening  of 
the  brain  and  some  enlargement  of  the  heart,  without 
augmentation  of  its  muscular  substance.  This  opinion 
I  expressed  then  to  Drs.  Babington  and  Holland,  and  I 
am  now  disposed  to  consider  it  as  the  most  probable. 
It  was  my  vrish  to  have  had  the  exact  nature  of  his 
comjJaiut  and  the  cause  of  his  death  investigated  by  an 
anatomical  examination.  But  this  was  contrary  to  his 
desire,  and  to  a  promise  which  I  had  made  him  at 
Rome.  He  had  a  dread  of  a  post  mortem  examination, 
founded  on  an  idea  which  occurred  to  his  active  mind, 
that  it  was  possible  for  sensation  to  remun  io  the  animal 
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fibre  after  ^e  kxB  of  irritability  and  the  power  of  giving 
proof  to  others  of  its  existence.  Consequently,  such  an 
investigation  not  having  been  made,  his  disease,  as  to 
its  exact  kind  and  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death, 
must  ever  remain  doubtfiiL 

I  have  noTv  to  speak  of  a  worit  to  which  frequent  al- 
lusions have  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages ;  a  post- 
humous work,  and  my  brother's  only  one,  "  Conso- 
lations in  Travel,  or  Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher,"  on 
which  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks,  in  its  bearings  on  his 
ovrn  life  and  philosophical  views. 

It  consists,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  of  eox 
diai<^;ues.  The  first  dialogue,  called  the  "  Viaion,"  ia 
held  between  Onuphrio,  Fhilaletbes,  and  Ambrosio, 
and  relates  to  the  prt^^ress  of  society,  the  advance  of 
science  and  art,  and  their  influence  on  mankind ;  with 
speculations  on  intellectual  natures,  and  probable  states 
of  existence  in  other  worlds.  The  scene  is  the  Colos- 
seum in  Rome,  by  moonlight.  The  most  important 
truth  inculcated  is,  th^  in  the  prt^resB  c^  society,  no 
useful  discovery  is  lost;  all  great  and  real  improve- 
ments are  perpetuated ;  and  thM  in  consequence  the 
welfare  of  mankind  is  in  continued  progression. 

The  scene  of  the  second  dialogue  is  the  summit  of 
Vesuvius, — the  subject,  discussions  connected  with  the 
vision  in  the  Colosseum,  on  religion  generally,  and 
on  the  Christian  religion  in  particular;  in  which  Am- 
brosio, an  enlightened  and  liberal  Cathohc,  acts  the 
part  of  the  Christian  advocate,  1st,  defending  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  as  iu  strict 
harmony  with  reason,  and  accordant  with  all  just  meta- 
phyucal  views  of  the  human  mind ;  2dly,  maintiuning 
that  man  was  created  with  a  religious  feehn^  or  instinct 
or  knowledge,  as  represented  by  Moses,  which  declining 
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with  his  &]],  its  {dace  was  supplied  b;  RerelatioD,  with- 
out which  true  religion  most  have  become  extinct  on 
earth;  and,  3dl;,  deriviog Chiistiaoity  firom  Judaism, — 
the  same  pure  theism  as  that  of  the  patriarchs,  bnt 
spiritualised,  and  generalised,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  all  man- 
kind; founding  his  creed  rather  on  the  fitness  of  its  doc- 
trines than  upon  historical  evidences,  or  the  nature  of 
its  miracles, — and  repelling  objections,  derived  froo)  any 
apparent  want  of  ctmfomiity  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
Uanit^  to  the  usual  order  of  events,  on  "  the  joinciple 
that  reli^n  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  usual  order  of 
events." — "It  is,"  he  eloquently  says,  "a  pure  and 
Divine  instinct,  intended  to  give  results  to  man  which 
he  cannot  obtain  by  the  commcm  use  of  his  reason,  and 
which,  at  first  view,  often  appear  contradictory  to  it ; 
but  which,  when  examined  by  the  most  refined  tests, 
and  considered  in  the  most  extensive  and  profound  re- 
lations, are,  in  &ct,  in  conformity  with  the  most  ex- 
alted intellectual  knowledge;  so  that,  indeed,  the 
resulu  of  pure  reason  ultimately  become  the  same  with 
those  of  faith.  The  tree  (^  knowle^^  is  grafted  upon 
the  tree  of  life ;  and  that  fiuit  which  brought  the  fear 
of  death  into  the  world,  budding  on  an  immortal  stock, 
becomes  the  fivit  of  the  promise  of  immortafity." 

The  third  dialogue  is  held  at  Ptestum.  A  character 
is  introduced,  called  "The  Unknown,"  who  takes  the 
lead  in  the  conversation ;  and,  fiom  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  locally,  proceeds  to  general  views  of 
the  geological  structure  of  the  earth,  and  t^  the  revo- 
lutions or  changes  which  our  planet  has  undergone, 
deduced  firom  actual  observationB  on  exisdi^  strata. 
From  geology  the  conversation  turns  to  religion ;  and 
"  The  Unknown"  continues  the  defence  of  Christianity 
OD  the  same  ground  as  Ambrosio ;  stating  bow,  fi^un  a 
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Bceptic,  which  he  was  in  hie  youth,  he  became  a 
believer,  from  considering  the  intellectual  facultiefl  of 
brutes,  compared  with  those  of  man,  and  by  examining 
iostinctiTe  powers,  which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
reveladon  is  to  man  in  the  place  of  instinct 

The  same  person  appears  in  the  fourth  dialogue, 
which,  as  well  as  the  two  remaining,  is  held  between 
him  as  llie  principal  speaker,  and  Fbilalethes  and  Euba- 
thes.  In  the  fourth,  which  is  commenced  at  the  &lls 
of  the  TVaun,  in  S^ria,  and  concluded  in  the  cavern  of 
the  Madelina,  near  Adelsburg,  in  Camiola,  the  conver- 
sation is  partly  relative  to  that  ungular  aiumal  the 
Proteus  anguinus,  partly  on  the  subject  of  lespiration 
and  animal  heat^  and  in  part  on  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
and  the  destiny  of  man  after  death,  in  connection  with 
belief  in  Christianity.  In  this  last  part,  the  mun  argu- 
ment is  upheld  by  "The  Unknown,"  for  the  imma- 
teriality and  consequent  immortality  of  the  soul, 
founded  on  the  principle,  or  rather  postulate,  that  sen- 
sibility and  intelligence  cannot  result  from  any  possible 
combination  of  any  insensate  unintelligent  atoms. 

The  person  called  "The  Unknown"  appears  in  the 
fifth  dialc^e,  in  the  character  of  a  chemical  philo6o> 
pber,  gives  some  account  of  himself;  points  out  the 
importance  of  chemical  science  to  society;  describes 
what  a  true  chemical  philosopher  ought  to  be  ;  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  the  studies  requisite  to  form 
him ;  the  method  of  promoting  chemical  science,  and 
the  spirit  of  philosophy  in  which  it  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued. 

The  scene  of  the  last  dialc^e  is  Polo,  in  Istria ; 
and  in  it  are  discussed  principally  the  effects  of  time, 
or  the  changes  which  take  place  on  the  sui&ce  of  our 
globe  from  the  action  of  the  various  causes  to  which 
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material  forms  are  exposed.  Such  is  a  very  slight  out- 
line of  the  work. 

To  me  these  dialogues  are  particularly  interesting, 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written) 
and  the  time  and  manner  in  which  thej  were  coo- 
ctuded ;  from  the  deep  interest  he  expressed  in  them 
himself  wheu  I  read  them  to  him  during  the  height  of 
his  illness,  and  when  he  supposed  he  had  not  many 
hours  to  live ;  fit>m  his  having  bequeathed  them  to  me 
in  his  will,  and  entrusted  me  with  the  publishing  of 
tbem;  and  I  may  add  also,  from  their  nature  and  ten- 
dency as  to  doctrine,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
display  his  character,  as  a  poet,  as  a  metaphyrician,  as  a 
geologist,  as  a  chemist,  and  as  a  Christian,  and  in  each 
the  philosopher,  in  the  original,  modest,  and  humble 
meaning  of  the  word.  As  such  be  b^aa  bis  career ; 
as  such  he  terminated  it ;  and  as  such,  I  trust  bis  name 
will  descend  to  posterity. 

Iq  the  notice  which  I  prefixed  to  the  "  Consolations 
in  Travel,"  I  thought  it  right  to  state  that  "  the  cha- 
racters of  the  dial<^e  were  intended  to  be  ideal,  at 
least  in  great  part ;  and  that  the  incidents  introduced, 
as  well  as  the  persons,  were  to  be  received  only  as  sub- 
ordinate, and  subservient  to  the  sentiments  and  doc- 
trines." Notwithstanding  this  warning,  even  some  of 
my  brother's  friends,  who  were  well  acqtuunted  with 
the  general  occurrences  of  bis  life,  have  been  inclined  to 
receive  as  real,  circumstances  which  were  entirely  ima- 
ginary. One  gentleman,  a  very  old  fiiend,  who  is 
mentioned  in  his  will,  told  Dr.  Babington,  after  reading 
the  "  Consolations  in  Travel,"  that  in  a  journey  which 
he  had  made  lately  through  Southern  Austria,  he  had 
stopped,  and  fished  at  the  &lls  of  the  Trauo,  and  had 
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heard  of  my  brother's  hsviiig  been  there ;  but  was  sur- 
prised that  be  heard  nothing  of  the  incident  which  in 
the  fourth  dialogue  is  described  aa  having  happened  to 
Fhil^ethes,  or  the  author,  vis.  bis  being  precipitated 
down  the  &U,  and  his  being  hooked  up  by  an  angler 
fishing  below  for  hucho ;  and  Dr.  Babington  asked  me 
how  that  was,  whether  real  or  a  fiction ;  and  when  I 
told  him  it  was  the  latter,  be  fiirther  bulged  to  be  in- 
fonned  whether  my  brother  had  ever  been  in  Palestine, 
its  shore  being  introduced  as  the  scene  of  a  vi«on  in  the 
third  diali^oe.  This  was  a  very  natural  inquiry,  as  my 
brother  had  been  so  much  abroad,  and  mi^t  have 
made  (though  he  never  did)  a  joomey  to  E^ypt  and 
Syria,  without  its  being  generally  known.  As  &r  as 
relates  to  scenery,  I  believe  I  may  state  that  in  the 
dialogues  no  other  place  is  introduced  excepting  this — 
the  site  of  the  aocieut  PtolemaJs,  with  which  he  was  not 
personally  and  intimately  acquainted. 

On  the  persons  of  the  dial<^e8  a  few  remaib  may 
be  required,  on  those  features  of  them  which  may  be 
considered  as  rather  taken  from  life  than  ideaL 

The  resemblance  between  Ambrosio  and  Monsigoor 
Spada  has  already  been  alluded  to.  I  hope  this  gentle- 
man will  not  be  displeased  with  the  reflected  character, 
— I  am  sure  he  will  not  be  displeased  with  the  warm 
eeal  which  animates  Ambrosio's  defence  of  the  Christian 
religion.  My  brother,  probably,  made  choice  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  for  this  duty,  pardy  on  account  of  the 
great  political  question  th^i  in  agitadon,  and  which  at 
that  time  was  so  triumphantly  carried, — I  mean  die 
Catholic  question.  In  a  letter  to  Lady  Davy,  written 
finsQ  bis  dictation,  at  Rome,  just  after  his  attack,  and  of 
which  be  gave  me  a  copy,  he  expresses  his  delight  on 
the  occasion.     He  says,  "I  rejoice  that  the  Catholic 
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qoestioQ  b  carried:  without  haring  a  Bttong  political 
bias,  I  have  always  considered  tbia  point  as  essential  to  ' 
the  wel&re  of  England  as  a  great  coontiy,  and  con- 
nected with  her  gloiy  as  a  liberal,  philosophical,  and 
Christiao  oonntry."  And  partly  from  «  friendly  feeUng, 
which  he  had,  in  some  respects,  to  the  discipUne  and 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  CadioUcs.  The  obet^ence 
i^ch  this  church  requires,  the  submission  of  reason, 
the  unlimited  &ith,  he  considavd  ftrourable  to  religious 
feelii^  and  the  securest  harbour  for  the  unfortunate 
and  afflicted ;  the  strongest  hold  against  popular  schism, 
scepticism,  and  fimaticism ;  and  in  accordance  with  the 
faculties  and  wants  of  the  human  mind,  especially  as 
regarding  its  affections.  On  the  latter  point  he  ex- 
presses himself  strongly  in  his  diary,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1827,  at  Aussee,  on  occasion  of  that  beautiful 
ceremony,  the  Fete  Dieu.  His  words  are,  —  "Struck 
with  the  aflfectiog  nature  and  superiority  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  which  ^es  joy  and  comfort  to  the  heart,  by 
making  a  festivity  and  not  a  hard  duty  of  worship,  —  it 
is  the  F^te  Dieu."  His  views  of  the  weidiness  and 
&Uacy  of  reason  on  the  sabject  of  religion  might  have 
[Ht>moted  a  bias  in  his  mind  in  fiiTOur  of  this  church ; 
and  having  travelled  much  in  Roman  Catholic  comi- 
tries,  and  witnessed  the  powerftil  influence  which  religion 
there  has  over  the  pe<^le,  as  regards  habits  of  life  and 
daily  feehngs,  the  bias  m^t  have  been  confirmed;' 
and  it  must  have  been  confirmed  from  seeing  the  posi- 
tive civil  and  social  advantages  which  it  gives  in  com- 
parison with  the  Protestant ;  its  levelling,  unaiistocratic 
nature ;  its  being  no  distingnisher  of  persons ;  its 
bringing  all  classes  of  people  together,  without  distinc- 
tion, in  mised  worship,  under  the  same  roof;  its  throw- 
ing open  the  most  splendid  churches  to  the  populace, 
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and  allowing  them  to  be  made  an  asylum  to  the 
pauper;*  thus  giving  one  kind  of  social  liberty,  tbat 
which  is  personal,  in  lieu  of  that  which  is  legal,  and 
which  has  generally  been  associated  with  Protestantism. 
But  whilst  he  saw  the  advantages  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  reli^on,  he  saw  too  the  fdnises  to 
which  it  is  liable,  and  which  it  had  run  into  during  its 
period  of  woridly  prosperity.  He  himself  I  believe, 
belonged  to  no  church,  excepting,  id  an  enlarged  sense, 
to  the  "  Church  of  Christ,"  according  to  the  declaratioQ 
of  "The  Unknown"  in  the  third  dialogue,  which  there 
I  con^der  his  own. 

In  the  description  of  the  character  of  Eubathes  in  the 
fourth  dial<^e,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Wollaston,  wbc«e  healUi  had  been  declining 
before  the  dialogues  were  commenced,  and  who  died,  as 
we  have  seen,  before  they  were  finished.  Secretaries 
of  the  Royal  Societies  for  many  years  tt^ther,  a  kind 
of  generous  rivalship  had  existed  between  them ;  and  a 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  rarely  ap- 
peared without  contributions  &om  both,  conducive  to 
the  advancement  of  science.  Dr.  Thomas  Toun^ 
during  the  same  period,  was  Foreign  Secretory.     All 

*  An  Ei^liihinaii  Tetomli^  from  Italy,  where  he  haa  been  Bccnitomed 
U)  see  tbe  moit  iplendld  chnrefaes  open  to  the  poblic  for  deration,  with- 
ont  diilJncHoii  of  rank  or  any  exception,  la  ne«e««»ril;  pained,  on  rioting 
the  grent  chortbea  of  onr  metropoUa,  to  find  their  door*  cloaed  againat 
him,  and  that  he  mnat  pa;  to  lee  them.  In  the  fbrmer,  the  free  tcceai 
encourages  derotion;  probably,  many  who  liBTe  entered  from  carlotitj 
have  had  a  better  feeling  eidted,  and  hare  remained  to  pray.  In  the 
latter — onr  chnrchea, — tbe  angi;  feelings  of  the  caaoal  rMtor,  I  appre- 
hend, are  oftener  rooaed  at  the  mercenary  mdn'M"'  in  which  fee*  are 
exacted.  Who  can  uy  that  the  ihnt-up  atale  of  Wotmlnater  Abbey 
ia  not  diigraceful  to  England,  both  cooilderad  aa  a  place  of  public  wor- 
ship and  a  receptacle  of  monnmeDta  erected  by  a  giatehil  country  to  her 
dt«tinguiahed  men! 
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three  were  Foreign  Associatee  of  the  first  class  of  the 
InaUtute  of  France.*  Their  deaths  during  the  same 
year  form  a  remoriiable  coincidence ;  and  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  mj  brother  had  some  mysterious  feeling 
on  the  subject,  diat  as  there  had  been  a  Idnd  of  conjunc- 
tion in  life,  so  there  was  to  be  in  death. 

Id  Fhilalethes  the  author  is  supposed  to  speak  in  his 
own  person,  and  may  be  considered  as  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  his  own  mind  in  relation  to  certain  doctrines, 
metaphysical  and  religious,  which  are  inculcated ;  but 
not  even  this  in  an  absolute  manner,  and  without  ex- 
ception. In  giving  an  outline  of  the  incidents  of  Fhi- 
lalethes' life,  he  must  have  had  in  view  his  own ;  their 
joumeya  were  the  same ;  their  valetudinary  state  the 
same;  and  his  feelings  were  those  so  forcibly,  and  so 
mournfully  and  poetically  given,  in  comparing  the  early 
career  of  Fhilalethes,  and  the  enjoyments  which  London 
then  afforded  him,  with  his  latter  condition,  when  youth 
and  health  were  gone,  and  when  even  ambition  had  lost 
its  power  over  him,  and  in  beauti&l  nature  alone  he 
found  amusement  from  ennui,  and  unceamng  charms. 
And  the  identity  of  Fhilalethes  and  the  author  is 
strengthened  by  the  vision  ascribed  to  the  former  in  the 
first  dialogue,  and  the  dream  in  the  second. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  vision,  as  Ambrosio 
considered  it,  was  a  mere  fiction — a  poetical  epitome  of 
his  philosophical  opinions.  But  it  was  not  exactly  so. 
He  says,  —  "The  most  important  parts  of  it  really 
occurred  to  me  in  sleep,  particularly  that  in  which  I 
seemed  to  leave  the  earth,  and  launch  into  the  infinity 
of  space,  under  the  guidance  of  a  tutelary  genius.  And 
the  origin  and  progress  of  civil  society  form  likewise 

■  A*  the  number  i»  limited  to  %ht,  tlie  honour  It  the  greateit  that 
f*n  hf.  mnArrrAl  nn  a  man  at  iHpiu^. 
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parts  of  aoother  dieam  whidi  I  bad  many  jetn  ago ; 
and  it  was  in  the  reverie  which  happened  when  you 
quitted  me  in  t^  Ctdoeaeum,  that  I  wore  all  these 
thoughts  together,  and  gave  them  in  the  form  in  which 
I  narrated  them  to  you."  And  in  confirmation  of  this, 
in  one  of  his  note-books,  there  occun  a  partial  sketch  of 
the  two  di«amfi,  one  of  which  he  calls  "  a  day  dream." 
As  the  foundatioD  of  this  singular  vision,  I  shall  extract 
the  notice  veriiatim :  — 

"Rottu,  November  9,  1619.  —  One  moonli^t  night, 
wbeu  the  summer  seemed  to  pass  into  the  autumn,  and 
the  zephyr  blew  as  mildly  as  in  June,  I  was  walking  in 
the  Colosseum  foil  of  sublime  thoughts,  considering  the 
loss  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  saperetilion,  and  c<hd- 
paring  it  with  the  beadsman's  worship  in  the  midst  of 
this  sublime  pile  of  ruins;  when  of  a  sudden  I  saw  a 
bright  mist  in  one  of  the  arcades,  so  luminous  that  I 
diought  a  person  must  be  advancing  with  a  light.  I 
approached  towards  it,  when  suddenly  it  enveloped  me; 
an  aromatic  emell,  like  that  of  fi^sb  orange  flowers, 
seemed  to  penetrate  not  only  into  my  nostrils,  but  even 
into  my  respiratory  organs,  accompanied  with  sweet 
sounds,  so  low  that  they  seemed  almost  ideal ;  and  a 
sort  of  halo,  of  intense  brilliancy,  and  of  all  the  haes  of 
the  rainbow,  above  which  appeared  a  female  form  of 
exquimte  beauty.  I  was  not  alarmed,  but  rather  de- 
lighted, at  the  new  kind  of  ideal  or  sensual  existence  I 
experienced,  when  a  voice,  distinct,  but  Uke  that  of  a 
flute,  said,  '  I  am  one  of  the  Roman  deities  I  You  dis- 
believe all  the  ancient  opinions,  as  dreams  and  &bles; 
neverthelesBS  they  arc  founded  in  truth.  Before  the 
ezbtence  of  man,  and  some  time  after,  a  race  of  beings 
who  are  Independent  of  respiration  and  air  occauon&lly 
dwelt  on  the  globe, —  the  people  of  that  assemblage  of 
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9tarB  colled  the  milky  way ;  but  now  your  atmosphere  is 
so  gross  we  do  not  often  visit  you.  We  find  the  same 
difficulty  in  moving  in  your  air  that  a  bird  experiences 
in  attempting  to  use  its  wings  in  water.  Our  oiganized 
matter  is  infinitely  more  subtile  than  yours :  when  yotu: 
planet  was  warmer,  we  occasionally  dwelt  with  you. 
We  have  the  power  t^  arranging  vapours  and  mists,  and 
the  matter  that  refiacts  light,  so  as  to  assume  almost  any 
form  we  hke ;  and  we  purify  the  common  elements  for 
our  purposes.  In  the  early  stage  of  society  we  conde- 
scended to  instruct  man,  a  rude  and  gross  race,  and 
give  them  some  of  our  knowledge.  A  day  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  learn  your  language.  I  have  acquired  it  in 
hearing  three  or  four  of  your  countrymen  converse,  and 
in  reading  one  of  your  books.  I  am  the  most  corporeal 
of  all  those  beings;  and  an  expenditure  of  common 
matter,  in  a  flight  which  I  made  fivm  Sirius  to  a  star 
you  call  Alpha  Lyra,  induced  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
earth  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  mysdC     The  last 

time   I   was   here '"     Here   the   MS.   terminates 

abruptly ;  and  then  immediately  follows  a  notice  of  the 
other  dream.  He  says,  "  I  had  on  the  7th  April,  1821, 
a  very  curious  dream,  which,  because  it  has  some  anali^y 
to  the  preceding  day  dream,  I  shall  detail :  — 

"  In  the  first  part  of  the  night  my  dreams  were  rather 
disagreeable,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  It  must  have 
been  considerably  after  midni^t,  when  I  imagined 
myself  in  a  place  partially  illuminated  with  a  reddish 
haiy  light ;  within,  it  was  dark  and  obscure ;  but  with- 
out, and  opening  upon  the  sky,  very  bright  I  experi- 
enced a  new  kind  of  sensation,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  It  seemed  as  if  I  became  difFused  in  the 
atmosphere,  uid  had  a  general  sense  of  balmy  warmth. 
Floating  a  little  while  in  the  atmosphere,  I  found  that  I 
u  2 
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bad  wings.  Slowly,  and  with  some  difficulty,  I  rose  in 
the  lur;  and  gradually  ascending  above  the  cave  or 
recess  in  which  was  the  red  light,  I  found  myself  in  the 
sky,  amidst  bright  clouds  and  galaxies  of  light  It 
seemed  as  if  I  was  alti^tber  entering  a  new  state  of 
existence.  1^  for  some  time,  reposed  upon  the  fairest 
of  these  galaxies,  and  saw  as  it  were  the  immen^ty  of 
space, — systems  of  suns  and  worids,  forming  a  sort  of 
aiyyaa  of  light,  into  which  I  seemed  doubtfVd  whether  I 
should  plunge.  At  tbis  moment  I  seemed  in  communi- 
cation with  some  intelligent  being,  to  whom  I  atsiedf 
that  I  had  always  been  of  opinion  tbat  the  spirit  b 
eternal,  and  in  a  state  of  pn^ression  &om  one  existence 
to  another  more  perfect;  tbat  I  had  just  left  a  world 
where  all  was  dark,  cold,  gross,  and  heavy ;  tbat  I  now 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  purer  and  better  existence, 
but  tbat  I  hoped  for  sometbing  still  more  perfect ;  tbat 
I  was  DOW  in  natural  wumth,  light,  and  ether;  and  tbu 
I  hoped  to  be,  ultimately,  in  a  world  of  intellectual  light, 
where  the  causes  of  all  things  would  be  developed,  and 
where  the  sources  of  pleasure  would  be  unbounded 
knowledge.  After  this,  my  dream  became  confiised ; 
my  fields  of  light  changed  to  a  sort  of  Imniuous  wood 
filled  with  path^  and  the  bright  vision  degenerated  into 
a  common  dream." 

The  dream  or  vision  of  Pbilalethes  I  have  alluded 
to  ia  the  second  dialogue,  may  be  dismissed  with  very 
brief  notice.  It  occurred  to  my  brother  in  the  delirium 
of  the  feverish  attack  which  be  had,  and  which  so  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  Mm,  in  the  beginning  of  tfae  winter  of 
1807;  and,  as  be  imbued,  related  to  and  was  the 
image  of  the  yotmg  person  who  twenty-one  years  after 
became  bis  kind  nurse  in  a  remote  part  of  Europe,  and 
was  of  essential  use  to  bim  in  that  ctqtacity.   Throughout 
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life,  I  may  obeerre,  he  was  very  Bobject  in  sleep  to 
dream,  and  especially  io  early  life,  whea  his  dreams 
were  frequently  of  a  very  vivid  and  often  terrific  kind, 
and  Bometimes  connected  with  his  walking  in  his  sleep. 
Notice  of  dreams  is  not  unfrequent  amongst  his  memo- 
randa; even  as  late  as  1825  he  gives  an  account  of  one, 
which  I  shall  introdvce,  as  it  is  as  remai^ble  for  the 
reasoniog  power  displayed  in  it  as  the  others  already 
given  are  for  wildness  of  imagination.  It  is  d^ed  the 
2nd  of  April,  and  is  as  follows : — 

**  Last  n^ht,  at  Holme,  slept  in  a  bed  fiill  of  fleas, 
yet  my  dreams  were  agreeable  and  ^1  of  intelligence. 
I  thought  I  was  aiguing  with  a  sceptic,  who  I  believe 
waa  *  •  *.  I  said,  *  Consider  this  wt^d,  all  that  we 
know  of  the  oniTerse ;  everything  is  arranged  in  a  man- 
ner which  places  chance  at  defiance.  If  all  the  planets 
and  their  satellites  in  their  relation  to  the  sun  observe 
fixed  laws,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  conceive  by  analogy, 
are  the  same  as  those  belonging  to  om-  earth,  where 
everything  is  intended  to  produce  perpetual  life,  it  is  a 
million  to  one  that  such  combinations,  which  are,  ac- 
cording to  our  analogies,  intelligent,  should  be  produced 
by  accident'  •  •  »  « Well,  but  how  an  intelligent 
cause  ?  what  can  you  know  of  this?  It  may  be  a  spirit, 
a  principle,  an  energy ;  it  is  nothing  we  can  grasp  or 
understand.'  I  replied  '  No ;  there  is  an  intelligent 
cause,  which  is  God.  You  cannot  know  or  understand 
the  Creator,  the  Infinite,  the  Divine  Eternal  Miod; 
but  you  may  wonder  at  its  powers,  adore  its  ever- 
lasting mercy,  and  be  gratefiil  for  its  unceaong  good- 

At  no  period  of  his  life  did  he  entirely  disregard 
dreams ;  he  remembered  more  of  them  than  is  usual, 
but  chiefly  as  phenomena  of  mind,  though  occasionally 
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he  may  lurre  indnlged  in  the  idea  that  their  sonrce  was 
on  high,  according  to  the  old  Homeric  DotioD,  and 
given  for  forewarning. 

"  7%e  Unknown^  who  staods  so  prominently  out  in 
the  latter  dialo^es,  bj  many  readers  may  be  received 
as  a  portrait  of  himself  in  a  pictnresqae  disguise  of  dress 
and  sitnatioD.  If  Philalethes  may  be  considered  as 
representing  him  in  ordinary  life,  as  what  he  was,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  "  The  Unknown"  was  intended 
to  represent  what  he  wi^ed  to  be,  and  th^t  he  Was  de- 
nned as  the  beau  ideal  of  the  chemical  philosopher 
whose  character  he  delineates.  I  remember,  when 
reading  to  my  brodier  during  his  illness  the  account 
which  Ttu  UitknotvK  gives  of  himself  at  the  opening  of 
die  fifth  dialogue,  being  struck  with  the  resembluice 
and  mentionrng  it  to  him ;  but  he  woukl  not  allow  that 
the  proto^pe  of  the  character  was  himself.  However, 
independent  v£  his  dress  and  some  of  the  incidents  of 
his  lifo,  he  vxu  essentially  the  prototype,  in  sentiments, 
feeUngs,  opinion^  doctrines, — in  brief,  in  mind;  and 
dieir  origiD  and  their  general  course  of  life  were  very 
similar,  and  with  some  exceptiond,  too,  their  course  of 
traveL  The  reU^ous  sentiments  The  Unknown  ex- 
presses, and  his  metaphysical  doctrines,  were,  I  believe, 
entirely  my  brother's  own — the  last  residts  of  his  ma- 
ture studies.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  they  are 
much  the  same  as  those  which  have  been  already 
given ;  proving  how  deUherately  they  had  been  formed, 
and  how,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  subjects  hod 
had  his  consideration.  This  resemblance  I  have  already 
pointed  out  It  is  most  remarkable  in  the  original 
argument,  which  he  uses  in  favour  of  natural  reli- 
gion,— that  reUgion  is  imtinct,  and  that  revelation  is 
given  to  supply  the  place  of  this  early  intuitive  know- 
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ledge  or  tnstiiictWe  feeling;  aoaigument  wbidu  ^peais 
well  adopted  to  mcb  miods  as  those  to  fihom  reUffion  is 
not  habit,  and  to  ivliom  anaiogy  is  not  demmutratimi,  and 
whom  Teasooing  has  led  to  scepdciraa  or  infidelity. 

Had  he  lived,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  altered 
very  conuderably,  and  have  added  to  these  dialogues, 
agreeaUy  to  the  intention  whidi  he  expressed  in  one  of 
his  last  letters  abvady  given.  Thou^  the  subjects 
discussed  had  had  his  consideration  for  many  years, 
and  be  bion^t  to  bear  on  them  an  accnnuUated  stock 
of  knowledge  and  poetical  ideas, — with  the  exception 
of  two  of  Uie  dialc^oes,  they  were  all  ra[ndly  written, 
and  his  plan  &a  them  was  hardly  matured.  In  a  note 
in  iteocil,  written  in  bis  journal  just  before  his  last 
attack,  and  when  the  mztb  diak^;ae  was  not  finished, 
he  says,  "  I  think  I  shall  conclude  with  a  vision  of 
EubadwB,  or  with  a  meeting  of  the  four  fiiends,  and  a 
vision  of  Ambroaio.  WhicheTcr  pkn,  I  shall  introduce 
the  punishment  of  the  bad,  retrttaitum;  and  the  idea  of 
the  punishmeDt  of  the  wicked  in  the  passions  outUving 
tiie  organs ;  the  rewards  of  the  good  in  pure  intellectual 
enjoyments.  How  transient,  even  from  their  nature, 
an  all  sensual  pleasures  I  Even  the  ^petite,  when 
satisfied,  produces  satiety."  And  there  occun  a  frag- 
ment of  a  sketch  of  what  was  [»vbably  intended  for 
such  a  vision,  in  illuslratiou  of  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked ; — a  portion  of  which  I  shall  introduce : — 


"  My  time  baa  been  passed  between  long  sleep  with- 
out sense,  sleep  with  terrible  dreams,  and  more  <h«adfiil 
waking  tbougfatB.  This  is  the  nature  of  my  punish- 
ment,—the  punishment  of  those  souls  who  have  avoided 
the  sympathies  of  human  nature  and  sacrificed  every 
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thing  to  selfishness.  They  have  all  the  deeiies  of  their 
mortal  life,  vitbout  anj  of  the  powers  of  gratifying 
them.  They  are  eTerlastingly  tormented  by  a  vain  and 
buTning  desire;  they  see  objects  which  they  wish  to 
grasp,  but  they  have  no  hands ;  objects  of  beauty  float- 
ing before  them  in  the  ur,  but  they  have  no  wings  to 
reach  them ;  they  have  ardent  desire  to  converse,  but 
they  have  no  tongues;  they  see  lips  moving,  but  they 
have  no  ears ;  the  volume  of  nature  is  open  before 
them,  bat  so  distant  that  they  are  unable  to  read  it ; 
they  are  burning,  and  the  co(d  stream  is  beneath  them, 
but  they  have  no  feet  to  reach  it ;  the  eye,  the  most 
glorious  of  all  senses,  is  their  organ  of  punishment  It 
is  revealed  to  me  that  moons,  which  roU  round  the 
planets,  are  the  jdaces  of  expiation  for  offending  spirits; 
and  that  the  consummation  of  all  things  will  be,  when 
the  moons  rush  to  the  planets,  the  planets  to  theii  sui^ 
the  sunB  to  <Hie  great  centre — when  all  will  be  light 
and  joy,  and  all  matter  animated  by  one  pure  and 
undivided  breath  of  Onuupotence." 

I  have  said  that  all  the  dialogues  were  rapidly  written 
excepting  two,  and  these  were  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the 
greater  part  of  which  had  been  composed  previously 
some  few  years,  and  were  intended  to  have  formed  a 
portioa  of  a  series  of  dialogues  on  chemical  philosophy; 
but  which,  though  some  other  portions  of  them  were 
composed,  were  never  completed. 

I  have  now  given  almost  all  the  infiwmation  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  respecting  the  "  Consolations  in 
Travel,"  his  "  L^^acy  to  the  Fbilosi^hical  Worid."  In 
the  letter  to  Lady  Davy  already  referred  to,  written 
during  his  lUneEis,  in  which  be  thus  bequeaths  these 
dialogues,  after  mentioning  the  precautions  he  had 
taken  to  preserve  them,  he  adds,  "  I  should  not  take  so 
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mach  interest  in  these  woi^  did  I  not  betieve  that 
they  contain  certain  truths  which  cannot  be  recovered 
if  they  are  lost,  and  which  I  am  coavinced  will  be 
extremely  useM  both  to  the  morel  and  intellectual 
world.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this  point ;  jet  it  is  the 
conviction  of  a  man  perfectly  sane  in  all  the  intellectual 
Acuities,  and  looking  into  futurity  with  the  prophetic 
aspirations  belonging  to  the  last  moments  of  existence." 
This  was  written  tmm  his  dictation  when  he  supposed 
himself  dying.  I  trust  he  was  not  deceived  in  the 
estimate  he  made  of  the  importance  of  this  work ;  I 
trust  it  will  he  a  beacon  light  to  young  and  eiring 
genius ;  that  it  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  good  pursuits 
and  to  intellectual  exertion;  that  it  will  tend  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  science,  and  protect  the  purity  of  scien- 
tific glory ;  and  that  in  religion  it  will  give  enconrage- 
ment  to  timid  minds  not  to  yield  to  the  irony  and  scofis 
of  the  gross  materialist  and  atheist ;  that  it  will  make 
scepticism  less  plausible,  and  that  it  will  impart  ardent 
hopes  and  the  desire  of  a  holy  faith. 

In  regard  to  distinguished  men,  every  thing  belonging 
to  them  acquires  an  interest;  even  trifling  circum- 
stances. We  are  desirous  of  knowing  their  form  of 
body,  expression  of  countenance,  tone  of  voice,  and 
manner  of  speaking ;  their  mode  of  dress ;  and,  in  brie^ 
all  minute  particulars,  that  we  may  form  for  ourselves 
as  complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  them.  Whilst  the 
recollection  of  my  brother  as  he  was  in  his  best  days  is 
still  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  shall  record  it,  tmsting  that 
such  a  record  will  not  be  unacceptable,  and  believing 
that  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  men  of  whom  it  is 
required,  at  least  by  posterity. 

He  was  of  middle  stature,  about  five  feet  seven  inches 

lugh ;  hut  speared  shorter,  perhaps  fixim  the  just 

u5 
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propoTtioiis  and  tjnoDettj  of  hia  make.  His  hands 
and  feet  were  amall,  and  faia  bobes  in  general  amall ; 
but  his  muscles  were  comparatively  latge,  eq)e<^aUy  of 
the  lower  extremities,  in  consequence  of  which  he  Iras 
well  adapted  for  those  exercises  and  sports  of  the  field 
and  rtVer  in  which  he  delighted.  He  could  walk  well, 
and  bear  fiitigne  for  a  long  titne ;  hia  arms  and  sbonl- 
ders  were,  he  used  to  say,  lees  able  than  his  l^ ;  yet 
their  strength  was  perfectly  adequate  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  salmoD  rod,  and  the  laborious  amusement 
of  salmon  fishing;  and  there  were  few  uiglera  viho 
could  throw  the  fly  further  on  the  water,  or  with  greater 
steadiness  and  delicate  precision ;  and  he  was  quick  in 
the  use  of  his  gun,  and  amongst  good  shots  a  very 
tolerable  one,  especially  in  that  kind  of  shooting  which 
requires  an  active  hand  and  eye,  as  snipe  shooting.  His 
chest  was  well  formed  and  rather  ample,  and  his 
breathing  perfectly  good,  and  he  was  a  good  swimmer; 
yet  in  early  life,  as  noticed  by  himself  in  his  "  Re- 
searches," his  respiration  was  unusually  rapid,  twenty- 
six  in  the  minute,  which  ie  about  six  above  the  aven^; 
people  in  health  generally  making  twenty  respirations 
in  the  minute.  As  he  grew  older  (ius  quickness  of 
breathing  diminished;  and  latterly  I  believe  it  was 
rather  slower  than  is  usual 

His  neck  was  rather  long  and  slender:  his  bead 
was  rather  small,  its  surface  smooth  and  rounded,  with- 
out any  striking  protuberances ;  the  occipital  part  was 
small,  the  foreheful  ample  and  elevated,  and  very  beau- 
tifiilly  rising,  wide  and  gently  arched.  His  fiice  was 
oval,  and  rather  Small ;  but,  owing  to  the  expansion  of 
forehead,  not  apparently  so.  His  fbfttures  were  not 
perfectly  regular ;  the  nose  aquiline,  And  btoad  at  its 
base;  the  mouth  rather  large,  the  under  lip  prominent 
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and  fuU;  tbe  teeth  not  large,  but  irregular;  his  eyes 
were  li^t  bazle,  and  well  formed;  his  biur  tuid  eyebnrwa 
were  also  light  brown;  the  latter  were  scanty,  the 
former  abundant,  and  very  fine  and  gloeey,  with  a 
teudeocy  to  curl.  I  remember  once  a  gentleman 
speaking  to  me  about  it,  and  expressing  his  admiratioQ 
of  ite  quahty,  veiy  much  in  the  manner  he  might  use 
in  speaking  of  a  lady's  hair.  His  skin  was  delicate,  and 
hb  complexion  lair,  with  a  good  deal  of  colour.  His 
countenance  was  very  expressive,  and  responsive  to  the 
feelings  of  his  mind ;  and  when  these  were  agreeable,  it 
was  eminently  pleasing,  I  might  say  beaudfol,  for  his 
smile  was  so;  and  his  eyes  were  wonderfully  bright, 
and  seemed  almost  to  emit  a  soft  light  when  animated. 
His  voice  was  full-toned  and  melodious,  with  something 
in  it  which  impressed  his  hearers,  and  made  it  remem- 
bered ;  indeed,  I  have  heard  a  lady,  who  r^ded  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  and  who  never  saw  bimi, 
remark,  that  she  hardly  ever  remembered  his  name 
being  mentioned  without  some  notice  of  his  voice  being 
made.  It  was  particularly  well  adapted  to  express 
feeling,  that  kind  which  was  predominant  in  him,- — the 
high  and  poetical, — and  equally  well  adapted  to  convey 
tenderness  and  kindness.  Without  a  musical  ear,  or  a 
quick  perception  of  the  difference  of  sounds,  he  had 
studied  its  intonation  carefiilly,  and  had  so  acquired  a 
manner  which  a  person  with  a  fastidious  taste  for  music 
might  find  fault  with,  and  yet  was  very  agreeable  to  a 
mixed  audience.  I  recollect  at  the  first  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  which  he  f^ipeared  in 
his  c^Mcity  of  President,  ^ler  the  cloth  was  removed, 
and  he  had  addressed  the  company  in  a  speech  which 
was  extremely  well  received,  the  gentleman  who  sat 
next  me  (and  who  waa  not  aware  that  I  was  his  brother). 
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turned  to  me  and  said,  he  was  sore  the  President  was 
not  musical;  that  bis  voice  was  very  fine,  but  it  was 
deficient  in  just  muucal  modukdon.*  The  perstm  who 
made  this  remark  was,  I  beheve,  aa  amateur  musician, 
and  a  disdngtushed  critic  iu  the  science  of  sounds. 
His  senses  generally  were  acute,  and  well  fitted  for 
active  life,  and  the  successful  pursuit  of  physical  science, 
in  which  they  are  the  messengers  of  information,  and 
unless  quick  and  accurate,  may  retard  and  lead  astray 
even  the  most  correct  and  penetrating  minds. 

He  had  a  fine  and  lively  percepdon  of  the  be&utifiil 
in  nature  and  art, —of  his  fbadness  for  nature, — (in  its 
best  and  moat  comprehensive  meaning, — the  poets'  and 
phil<»opher8*  external  world, — 

"  Of  bU  that  we  behold 
FTam  this  green  earth ;  of  all  the  might;  world 
Of  «^  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create. 
And  what  percelie,i) 

— proofi  innumerable  have  already  been  given.  His 
fondness  for  art,  was  less  declared  and  had  never  been 
paidcularly  culdvated; — ^yet,  I  believe  the  fine  arts 
were  to  him  a  source  of  pleasure ;  and  that  he  had  a 
great  admiradoo  of  the  noblest  works  of  art  In  the 
last  journal  which  he  kept  at  Rome,  is  the  following 
entry: — "January  24th,  1829,  went  yesterday  to  the 
Museum  and  admired  the  glorious  works  of  old  Greece, 
the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon,"  When  a  boy,  it  has 
been  mentioned,  he  was  fond  of  drawing :  many  of  his 

*  When  t  TCeall  to  mind,  the  tODca  ofhiaT<dce,  ai]dit«iiiflaeiiM,Iun 
■lino«t  dlapoied  to  adopt  the  opinion  ciUTeDt  in  the  Ume  of  Roger  Bacon, 
who  in  hit  letter  "  De  lecreti*  operfbna  arti*  et  natnne,  et  de  oDlIltate 
nu^iB,"  Mji  "  Non  tramerito  dldtnr  qnod  vox  vira  magnarn  habet 

t  Wordtwortb,— hit  immortal  poem, — "Ttnlem  Abbef." 
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early  drawings  have  been  kept;  — thej  are  c^efly 
landscapee, — some  of  the  moet  striking  seenes  in  the 
Mont's  Bay,  especially  those  poetical  ones,  St  Midiael's 
Mount,  and  Einance  Cove.  And  always  afterwards, 
in  travelling  be  made  more  or  less  use  of  the  pencil  in  ' 
sketching  rapidly,  what  particularly  impressed  him, 
— whether  an  object  of  natural  history,  as  the  hucho 
of  the  Danube, — a  geolt^cal  feature, — or  an  impressive 
roountaia^r<>upe.  Of  his  handwriting,  the  annexed 
f<K  simile  of  a  letter  written  in  December,  1820,  shortly 
after  hb  first  election,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  reply  to  melancholy  intelligence,  may  serve  as 
an  example ;  it  b  a  &ir  instance  of  his  current  hand ; 
and  equally,  I  may  add,  of  his  kindly  feelings  and  of 
the  tone  of  his  mind. 

His  temperament  was  what  is  commonly  called  the 
sanguine,  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  excess  of  sen- 
sibility and  irritability,  and  of  vital  action,  combined 
with  coiresponding  activity  of  nuDdj  and  a  certain 
warmth  and  impetuosity  of  temper.  A  warmth  of  feel- 
ing and  of  acUon  was  essentially  his,  and  marked  almost 
all  lus  doings  and  sayings.  In  his  pursuits  he  was 
ardent  and  zealously  persevering,  stimulated  by  difficul- 
ries  to  exertion,  and  delighting  to  exercise  the  power 
he  was  conscious  he  possessed  of  overcomiag  diflSculties, 
and  as  much  in  the  ordinary  affiurs  of  life,  and  in 
shooting  or  fishing,  as  in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment 
and  of  a  scientific  nature.  The  spring  and  elasricily  of 
his  mind  was  extraordinary.  No  miafiirtune  could 
depress  it  long  when  he  was  in  health,  or,  indeed,  when 
suffering  under  disease.  He  considered  yielding  weak- 
ness, and  always  resisted  it,  either  by  an  efibrt  of  mind, 
or  by  change  of  pursuit  or  scene.  liiis  firmness  of  pur^ 
poee  and  exertion  was  very  remarkably  shown  during 
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his  long  illneaB.  He  ^wajs  strove  and  attempted  to 
make  head  ogunst  it,  trjiog  variouB  remedies,  consult- 
ing  Buccearively  different  phyEdcians,  using  difierent 
kinds  of  diet,  shifting  his  abode  fimn  the  north  to  the 
south,  according  to  the  seasons  and  his  sensations.  Per- 
sons who  did  not  comprehend  his  mind  and  tempera- 
ment might  mimnterpret  many  of  his  acti<Ki8,  and 
especially  wliile  he  was  in  a  valetudinary  state,  and 
attribute  almost  to  derangement  of  intellect  what  was 
the  result  of  activity  of  mind  and  unyielding  disposi- 
tion ;  as  his  exercising  himself  not  only  in  widking,  but 
occasionally  in  running,  when  he  was  struggling  with  a 
paralytic  a£^tion  of  his  right  leg,  on  the  idea  that  the 
muscles  might  probably  recover  their  tone  by  exercise ; 
and  in  his  continuing  to  shoot  and  fish  at  a  time  when 
most  men  would  liave  been  confined  to  their  rooms ; 
and  in  prosecuting  his  scientific  pursuits  and  literary 
labours  even  during  dangerous  illness,  and  when  he 
supposed  he  had  only  a  few  hours  to  live.  Many  proofe  of 
this  have  been  already  given,  especially  how  he  occupied 
and  amused  himself  in  illness.  I  may  notice  another 
instance  of  the  same  kind,  which  I  have  just  turned  to 
in  looking  over  his  note  books,  vmtten  from  his  dictation 
on  the  26th  of  February,  when  he  supposed  his  earthly 
career  nearly  run,  a  few  days  after  his  last  paralytic 
attack ;  tmd  I  am  the  more  tempted  to  give  it,  as  it 
relates  to  the  mind  of  an  individual  of  whom  he  had  a 
very  high  opinion,  the  late  Dr.  Jenner,  and  to  a  topic, 
humble  indeed  in  itself  yet  wptly  showing,  perbi^  the 
most  remaricabie  features  of  Dr.  Jenner's  mind,  great 
power  of  observation,  and  quickness  of  analogical  apph- 
catioD.     My  brother's  words  are ; — 

"  I  remember,  in  1809,  having  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  the  late  Dr.  Jenner,  on  the  habits  <^  wnimBJ*. 
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He  «ika  always  origliial  aad  ingenious,  but  I  think  was 
Sometimes  carried  too  fiu*  by  tlie  remoteness  of  his 
analc^es.  We  were  discussing  the  posBibilitj  ot  the 
uses  of  earthworms  to  man.  I  was  more  disposed  to 
coonder  the  dunghill  and  putre&ction  as  usefiil  to  the 
worm,  rather  than  the  worm  as  an  agent  important  to 
man  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  but  Dr.  Jenner  would 
not  allow  my  reason.  He  said  the  earthworms,  par- 
ticularly about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  move 
much  under  and  along  the  sui^e  of  our  moist  meadow 
lands,  and  wherever  they  move  they  leave  a  train  of 
mucus  behind  them,  which  becomes  a  manure  to  the 
plant.  In  this  respect  they  act  as  the  slug  does  in 
fiimisbing  materials  for  food  to  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
and  under  the  surfece,  they  break  stiff  clods  in  pieces, 
and  finely  divide  the  soil.  They  feed  likewise  entirely 
on  inoiganic  matter,  and  are  raliier  the  scavengers  than 
the  tyrants  of  the  vegetable  system," 

He  was  warm  and  disinterested  in  his  friendships, 
and  delighted  in  cultivating  them.  Fashion  did  not 
attract  him,  nor  rank,  nor  even  genius  and  knowledge, 
so  much  as  goodness  of  heart,  and  simplicity  of  mind, 
and  steady  worth  of  character.  His  oldest  and  dearest 
friends  were  thus  dbtinguished ;  —  "Nisi  in  bonis 
amicitiam  esse  non  posse,"  was  the  sentiment  of  his 
early  youth,  as  expressed  in  a  fragment  of  an  essay  on 
fiiendship,  given  in  the  commencement  of  tbb  work ; 
and  sure  I  am,  that  it  was  experienced  through  life. 
His  opinion  relative  to  temper  in  the  marriage  state, 
from  which  it  is  applicable  to  friendship  generally,  is 
thus  forcibly  expressed :  — 

"  Upon  points  of  affection  it  is  only  for  the  parties 
themselves  to  form  just  opinions  of  what  is  really  neces- 
sary, to  ensure  the  felicitv  of  the  marriage  state.     Riches 
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appear  to  me  not  at  all  necesear; ;  but  competence,  I 
think,  is ;  and  aAer  this  more  depends  upon  the  temper 
of  the  individual  thui  upon  personal,  or  even  intel- 
lectual circumstanceB.  The  6nest  spirits,  the  most 
exquisite  wines,  the  nectars  and  ambrosias  of  modem 
tables,  will  be  all  spoilt  bjafew  drops  of  bitter  extract; 
and  a  bad  temper  bae  the  same  effect  in  life,  which  is 
made  up,  not  of  gre^  sacrifices  or  duties,  but  of  little 
things,  in  which  smiles  and  kindness,  and  small  obliga- 
tions given  habitually,  are  what  win  and  preserve  the 
heart,  and  secure  comfort." 

I  shall  introduce  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  &om  him  to 
the  late  Mr.  Coleridge,  without  date,  but  supposed  to 
have  been  written  in  1602  or  16U3,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  their  common  friend,  Mr.  Wordsworth.  It 
will  be  acceptable,  I  trust,  to  the  reader,  in  relation 
equally  to  the  character  of  my  brother  and  his  distin- 
guished friend,  and  as  an  example  of  the  lofty  and 
enthusiastic  feeling  of  fiiendship  of  one  man  of  genius 
towards  another,  as  well  as  of  that  kind  of  exhorta- 
tion which  a  man  of  genius  alone  could  offer  and  re- 
ceive : — 

"  TweWe  o'elock,  HomUj. 
"  My  dear  Colebidqe, 

"  My  mind  is  disturbed,  and  my  body  harassed  by 
many  labours ;  yet  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  depart,  with- 
out endeavoiuing  to  express  to  you  some  of  the  un- 
broken and  higher  feelings  of  my  spirit,  which  have 
you  at  once  for  their  cause  and  object. 

"Years  have  passed  away  since  we  first  met;  and 
your  presence,  and  recollections  with  regard  to  you, 
have  afforded  me  continued  sources   of  enjoyment. 
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Some  of  the  better  feelings  of  my  nature  have  been 
elevated  by  jour  converse;  and  thoughts  which  you 
have  onrsed  have  been  to  me  an  eternal  source  of  con- 
solation. 

"  In  whatever  part  of  the  world  you  are,  you  will 
often  live  with  me,  not  as  a  fleeting  idea,  but  as  a  recol- 
lection possessed  of  creative  energy, — as  an  imaf^nalion 
winged  with  fire,  inspiring  and  rejoicmg. 

"You  must  not  live  much  longer  without  giving  to 
all  men  the  proof  of  power,  which  those  who  know  you 
feel  in  admiration.  Perhaps,  at  a  distwice  from  the 
i^lauding  and  censuring  murmurs  of  the  world,  you 
irill  be  best  able  to  execute  those  great  works  which 
are  jusdy  expected  from  you :  you  are  to  be  the  his- 
torian of  the  philosophy  of  feeling.  Do  not  in  any 
way  disnpale  your  noble  nature  I  Do  not  give  up  your 
birthright! 

"  May  you  soon  recover  perfect  health, — the  health 
of  strength  and  happiness  I  May  you  soon  return  to 
us,  confirmed  in  all  the  powers  essential  to  the  exertion 
of  genius  I  You  were  bom  for  your  country,  and  your 
native  land  must  be  the  scene  of  your  activity.  I  shall 
expect  the  time  when  your  spirit,  bursting  through  the 
clouds  of  ill  health,  will  appear  to  all  men,  not  as  an 
uncertain  and  brilliant  fiame,  but  as  a  Gur  and  per- 
manent light,  fixed,  though  constandy  in  motion,  as  a 
sun  which  gives  its  fire,  not  only  to  its  attendant 
planets,  but  which  sends  beams  fit>m  all  its  parts  into  all 
worlds. 

"May  blessiugs  attend  you,  my  dear  fiiendl  Do 
not  foiget  me :  we  live  for  different  ends,  and  with  dif- 
ferent habits  and  pursuits ;  but  our  feelings  with  regard 
to  each  other  have,  X  believe,  never  altered.  They 
must  continue ;  they  can  have  no  natural  death ;  andj 
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I  trust,  they  can  sever  be  tiestroyed  by  fortune,  elunc^ 
or  accident. 

«H.DATy." 

ThiB  letter  had  written  on  Its  back,  by  Mr.  Coleridge, 
"This  from  Dary,  the  great  chemist  It  ia  a»  afiec- 
tionate  letter." 

I  am  tempted  to  give  another  letter  to  Mr.  C<^ri(%e, 
for  vrhich  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Wor^worth,  re- 
lating to  the  death  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  and  atrongly  de- 
scriptive of  deep  friendly  interest  Well  do  I  remember 
the  time  when  he  received  the  letter  communicating 
die  de^  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  referred  to  in  his  letter  to 
C<rferidge.  He  was  occupied  at  the  instant  in  a  very 
interesting  chemical  inqoiiy ;  he  stoppM^ — read  the  let- 
ter,— exdiumed,  with  a  burst  of  grie^  "  Poor  Beddoes 
is  no  more  I"  And  then  resomed  the  experiment, — by 
an  effort  suppressing  his  emotion,  strongly  indicated  by 
tears: — 


"  Alas!  poor  Beddoes  is  dead  I  He  died  on  Christ- 
mas eve.  He  wrote  to  me  two  letters  on  two  luc- 
cesfflve  days,  22nd  and  23rd.  From  the  first,  iriiich 
was  fiill  of  affection,  and  new  feeling,  I  anticipated  hia 
state.  He  is  gone  at  the  moment  when  his  mind 
was  purified  and  exalted  for  noble  affectifms  and  great 
worics. 

"  My  heart  is  heavy.  I  would  talk  to  you  of  your 
own  plans,  which  I  eludl  endeavour  in  every  way  to 
promote ;  I  would  talk  to  you  of  my  own  labours, 
which  have  been  ioceaeant  since  I  saw  you,  and  not 
without  result ;  but  I  am  interrupted  by  very  melan- 
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choly  feelings,  nliicb,  when  yoa  see  this,  I  know  yon 
will  partake  o£ 

"  Ever,  mj  dear  Coleridge, 

"  Very  a£Fec(ionateIy  yours, 

«  H.  Davt." 

And,  another,  on  the  death  of  his  earliest  and  most 
highly  valued  fiiend  Mr.  Gr^^ry  Watt,  written  juBt 
after  the  event  in  1804,  addressed  to  their  common 
friend,  Mr.  Clayfield:— 

"  I  scarcely  dare  to  write  upon  the  sut^ect.  I  would 
fiiin  do  what  Hamlet  does  when,  in  awe  and  horror  at 
the  ghost  of  his  &ther,  he  attempts  to  call  up  the  ludi- 
crous feeling;  but,  being  unable  to  do  so,  he  merely 
employs  the  words  which  are  connected  with  it  I 
would  be  gay,  or,  I  would  write  guly,  in  alluding  to  the 
loss  we  have  both  sustained ;  but  I  feel  that  it  n  impo»- 
sible.  Poor  Wattl  He  ought  not  to  have  died.  I 
could  not  persuade  myself  that  be  would  die ;  and  until 
the  very  moment  when  I  was  assured  of  bla  late,  I  would 
not  beheve  be  was  in  any  danger. 

"  His  letters  to  me  only  three  or  four  months  ago 
were  full  of  spirit,  and  spoke  not  of  any  inflimity  of 
body,  but  of  an  increased  strength  of  mind.  Why  is 
this  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  there  is  such  a  diffbrence 
in  the  duration,  and  destruction  of  her  works  ?  If  the 
mere  stone  decays,  it  is  to  produce  a  soil  which  is  ca- 
pable of  nourishing  the  moss  aad  the  lichen ;  when  the 
moss  and  the  lichen  die,  and  decompose,  they  produce 
a  mould,  which  becomes  the  bed  of  life  to  grasses,  and 
to  more  exalted  species  of  vegetables.  Vegetables  are 
the  food  of  animals ;  the  less  perfect  animals  of  the 
more  perfect;  but  in  man  the  feculties  and  intellect  ate 
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pertected.  He  risea,  eziata  tot  a  little  vhile  in  disease 
and  miaery ;  and  then  would  seem  to  dis^pear,  without 
an  end,  and  without  producing  any  eSecL 

"  We  are  deceived,  my  dear  Clayfield,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  human  being,  vrho  has  fonned  himself  for  action, 
but  who  has  been  unable  to  act,  is  lost  in  the  mass  of 
being ;  there  is  some  arrangement  of  things  which  we 
can  never  comprehend,  but  in  which  his  fiiculties  will 
be  applied. 

"The  cateipillar,  in  being  converted  into  an  inert 
scaly  mass,  does  not  appear  to  be  fitting  itself  for  an 
inhabitant  ot  air,  and  can  have  no  consciousness  of  the 
brilliancy  of  its  future  being.  We  are  masters  of  the 
earth ;  but,  perhaps,  we  are  the  slaves  of  some  great  and 
unknown  beings.  The  fly  that  we  crush  with  our  finger, 
or  feed  with  our  viands,  has  no  knowledge  of  man,  and 
no  consciousness  of  his  superiority.  We  suppose  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  matter,  and  with  all  its  elements; 
and  yet  we  cannot  even  guess  at  the  cause  of  electricity, 
or  ezplun  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  the  stones  which 
£m  from  meteors.  There  may  be  beings,  thinking 
beings,  near  ue,  surroiuding  us,  which  we  do  not  per- 
ceive, which  we  can  never  imagine.  We  know  very 
little ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  we  know  enough  to  hope  for 
the  immortality,  the  irtdimdual  immortality  of  the  better 
part  of  man. 

"  I  have  been  led  into  all  this  speculation,  which  you 
may  well  think  wild,  in  reflecting  upon  the  &te  of 
GT^9r7l  my  feeling  has  given  erring  wings  to  my 
mind.  He  was  a  noble  fellow,  and  would  have  been  a 
great  man.  Ob  I  there  was  no  reason  for  his  dying — 
he  ought  not  to  have  died. 

"Blessings  wait  on  you,  my  good  fellow!  Pray,  re- 
member me  to  Tobin ;  and,  if  you  read  this  letter  to 
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him,  proteBt  the  moment  he  begms  to  ai^e  agunst  the 
immortality  of  man." 

It  has  been  said  that  rank  had  an  undue  influence 
over  his  mind,  and  that  he  courted  too  much  the  great ; 
I  beheve  in  this  there  was  a  mistake.  In  &ct,  the  great 
(using  the  word  in  its  popular  sense)  courted  hitn,  and 
paid  him  latterly  more  attention  than  many  of  hie  ear- 
lier acquaintances,  on  whose  fnendship  he  had  more 
claims.  His  independence,  and  litde  attention  to  the 
great  in  the  way  of  courting  their  lavour,  are  strongly 
marked  in  the  dedications  of  his  works.  His  esrhest 
production,  his  "  Essays  on  Heat  and  Light,"  were 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  and  to  the  subscribers  of  the 
Pneumaticlnstitution,  of  which  he  was  superintendent; 
his  next  work,  his  "  Researches,"  was  sent  into  the 
world  without  a  dedication;  his  next,  "A  Syllabus  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution," 
was  dedicated  to  the  managers  of  that  establishment; 
his  next,  "  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Knight;*  the  next,  "Elements  of  Chemical 
Philosophy,"  to  Lady  Davy,  immediately  on  his  mar- 
riage. His  "  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Socie^,"  which 
were  published  at  the  request  of  the  Council  and  many 
of  the  Fellows,  were  dedicated  to  them ;  his  two  last 
woiks,  his  "  Days  of  Fly  Fishing,"  and  "  Consolations 
in  Travel,"  to  two  private  friends,  and  on  the  score 
solely  of  friendship  and  kind  feeling ;  "  Salmonia"  to 
Dr.  Babington,  "in  rememltrance  of  some  delightfril 
days  passed  in  his  society,  aad  in  gratitude  for  an  un- 
interrupted friendship  of  a  quarter  of  a  century ;"  and 
the  "  Consolations  in  Travel"  to  Mr.  Poole,  "  in  remem- 

*  The  iMt  edition  wu  dedicated  to  thli  dtotlngiitohwl  Pbyiiologlat  i 
the  eaiUei  onei  to  the  Presktent  and  Hemben  of  the  Boud  of  Agri- 
caltuie. 
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brance  of  thirty  years  of  continaed  and  £uthfiil  friend- 
ship." 

Ti^Lt  he  was  much  amongst  persoos  of  hi^  rank  is 
not  8ur[»ising,  considering  how  his  society  was  sought ; 
the  attractions  which  belong  to  their  best  circles ;  the 
graces,  and  courtesies,  and  refinements  which  distin^ii^ 
them,  as  well  as  the  superiority  of  mind  and  of  informa- 
tion which  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  them. 

Throughout  life  he  carefiilly  maintuned  his  inde- 
pendence, and  preferred  rather  conferring  than  re- 
ceiving obligations :  he  certainly  conferred  greatly  more 
than  he  received.  This  he  knew,  and  he  felt  accord- 
ingly. He  was  delicately  averse  from,  and  festidious 
about,  asking  &vours,  even  for  his  friends,  and  of  go- 
vernment, for  which  he  frequently  worked  without 
emolument,  and  too  often  almost  without  thanks,  public 
bodies  being  proverbially  ungratefuL  Nor  was  he  at 
all  of  a  mercenary  disposition,  of  which  he  gave  many 
proofs,  combined  with  disinterested  attachment  and 
devotion  to  science. 

I  have  mentioned  already  how  he  declined  certain 
invitations  to  enter  the  church,  with  the  assurance  of 
the  strongest  support.  I  have  mentioned  also,  that 
though  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  eminent  success 
in  practice  as  a  physician  in  London,  yet  considering 
the  sacrifice  of  his  tastes  which  he  should  be  obliged  to 
make,  this  plan,  too,  of  a  golden  fortune  he  soon  re- 
linquished. I  have  mentioned  further,  that,  though 
often  ui^ed  to  take  out  patents  for  discoveries  which  he 
had  made,  and  especially  for  the  safety  lamp,  he  never 
yielded  fiw  a  moment  to  these  solicitations,  considering 
such  practices  unworthy  of  a  man  of  science.  Nor  was 
he  prodigal  of  expense,  or  parsimonious ;  but  lived  veiy 
much  according  to  his  means,  using  a  just  economy. 
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Id  politics,  as  in  science,  he  adopted  the  motto  of  the 
BoyaJ  Society,  "  nuUiut  in  verba ;"  he  followed  no  leader 
and  belonged  to  no  party ;  he  declared  of  himself  be 
"had  no  strong  political  bias;"  he  kept  himself  free 
to  entertain  such  vieve  as  appeared  to  him  best  war- 
ranted by  facts  and  oircuiBfltances.  And  yet  he  was 
not  lukewarm  in  peptics,  nor  wavering  in  principles ; 
his  principles  were  those  of  constitutional  liberty,  to 
which  he  was  devotedly  attached,  &om  firm  conviction, 
that  tme  national  prosperity  depends  oa  it.  "  Quid 
e»t  etum  cimttw,  niai  juris  locietag  f  It  has  been  said  of 
him, — if  a  newspaper  report  be  true,  and  that  by  Mr. 
Warbnrton  in  the  House  of  Commons, — that  be  was  *'  a 
great  Tory."*  Surely  this  was  a  mistake,  receiving  the 
term  in  its  present  common  acceptation.  In  bis  last 
work  in  his  "  Consolations  in  Travel"  in  the  sketch  he 
there  g^ves  of  the  passages  of  time  and  the  progress  of 
society,  he  observes,  "In  the  common  history  of  the 
world  as  compiled  by  authors  in  general  almost  all  the 
great  changes  of  nations  are  confounded  with  chimges 
in  their  dynasties,  and  events  are  usually  referred  either 
to  sovereigns,  chiefii,  heroes,  or  their  armies,  which  do  in 
fact  oi^inate  from  entirely  different  causes,  either  of 
an  intellectual  or  moral  nature.  Governments  depend 
tar  more  than  is  generally  supposed  upon  the  opinion 
of  the  people  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  nation." 
And,  in  another  place,  in  the  same  Dialogue,  pointing 
out  Britun  as  pre-eminent  amoi^t  nations,  he  holds 
this  her  superiori^  to  be  durable  only  whilst  &vourable 
to  the  liber^  of  mankind.  His  words  are,  "  Amongst 
the  rival  nations  that  may  be  considered  as  forming 
the  repuHic  of  modem  Europe,  you  will  see  one  pre- 

•  "  Uoraing  Chroniele,"  Febnwry  IS,  1836. 
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eminent  for  her  maridme  strength,  and  colunial  and 
commercial  eDterpTise,  and  jou  will  find  she  retains  her 
superiority  only  because  it  b  favourable  to  the  liberty 
of  mankind."  In  his  last  iUneas,  when  he  considered 
himself  on  his  death  bed,  he  advocated  the  cause  of 
Catholic  EmancipadoD ; — his  words  on  the  subject  were 
even  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons  bj  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  no  one  rejoiced  more  when  the  Catholic 
question  was  carried.  This  was  not  the  conduct  nor 
were  these  the  opinions  of  a  great  T017 1  but  rather 
those  of  a  dispassionate  philosophical  politician,  keeping 
aloof  from  the  stru^ling  arena  of  parties,  all  hb  views 
of  society,  founded  on  his  views  of  the  human  mind, — 
its  faculties,  aspirations  and  enjoyments,  its  capacity  for 
progressive  improvement,  — its  incapacity  to  l>e  station- 
ary without  deteriorating,  were  incompatible  with  the 
opinion  expressed  of  him,  of  hb  being  "  a  great  Tory," 
"  a  stationary  Tory,"  feadiil  of  all  change, — associating 
reform  with  revolution,  —  and  believing  that  change 
and  reform,  safety,  moderation,  and  improvement  are  in- 
congruous.  And  the  same  views  might  have  made  him 
averse  to  radicalbm,  or  low  democracy, — beheving  that 
intellect  should  preponderate  in  Government, — and  that 
the  higher  Acuities  of  the  mind  belong  rather  to  the 
few  than  to  the  many;  and  least  of  all  to  the  uneducated. 
In  disposition  he  was  eminently  social  and  cheerful, 
when  in  health  delighting  in  society,  and  always  well 
received,  from  hb  powers  of  pleasing,  and  amusing, 
and  instructing,  under  the  guise  of  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, ia  relation  to  company,  he  was  not  fiistidious  in 
taste ;  when  he  had  choice,  he  preferred  that  which  b 
commonly  pronounced  the  best,  and  which  b  rarely  to 
be  found,  except  dispersed,  out  of  XiOndon — the  dbdn- 
guished  men  of  science  and  literature  of  the  day ;  but 
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rather  than  be  long  alone,  he  had  no  objection  to  com- 
mon-place persons,  especially  if  strangers,  and  he  seldom 
&iled  to  entertain  them,  and  to  leave  on  their  minds  a 
strong  impression  of  talent.  I  remember  hearing  of 
two  young  officers  who  accidentally  fell  in  with  him  on 
the  river  side  when  angUng,  and  spent  the  evening  with 
him  at  an  adjoining  inn,  where  they  stopped  for  the 
night  They  found  their  chance  companion  so  singularly 
amusing,  aod  such  "  a  very  good  fellow ;"  so  copious  in 
good  stories;  so  knowing  in  the  art  of  angling  and  in 
all  things  relating  to  rivers  and  fish,  and  to  the  gun  as 
well  as  to  the  rod, — that  tlieir  curiosity  was  excited  to 
inquire  <of  the  landlord  who  he  was ;  and  their  surprise 
was  great  on  being  informed  that  he  was  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  carried  into  company  an 
animation  and  a  desire  to  please,  the  exertion  of  which 
required  considerable  effort,  and  was  consequently 
incompatible  with  a  weak  state  of  health ;  and  therefore 
when  his  health  failed  him,  this  was  one  of  his  motives 
for  going  abroad ;  for  he  knew  that  if  he  remmned  at 
home  it  would  be  difficult  to  refrain  from  society  entiretyi 
and  that  if  he  indulged  in  it  at  all  he  should  over-exert 
himsel£  I  recollect  an  instance  in  point.  Soon  after 
we  had  arrived  at  Ravenna,  and  were  established  in  the 
apartments  which  the  Vice-Legate  was  so  obli^ng  as 
to  offer  us  in  his  palace,  he  received  a  visit  from  Mon- 
signer  Spada  Medici,  and  conversed  with  him  with  a 
degree  of  animation  and  enei^  that  surprised  and 
rather  alarmed  me.  When  the  Vice-Legate  had  taken 
his  leave,  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
exerted  himself,  expressing  uneasiness  as  to  its  effect  on 
his  health.  Thb  he  did  not  deny;  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  seemed  to  consider  it  ae  absolutely  necessaiy 
that  he  should  have  so  exerted  himself.     "What The 
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aud,  "couUl  I  sit  like  a  stock  or  a  stone,  instead  of 
endeavouiing  to  entertain  mj  victor?"  He  was  food 
of  sustained  conversation,  and  when  warmed  vaa  apt 
to  speak  at  some  length,  and  to  deliver  his  seatiments 
as  they  flowed  s|iarkling  from  his  &ocy,  and  often  with 
a  rich  profiision  of  imagery ;  thus  having  an  oratorical 
and  poetical  character,  but  always  of  a  manly  kind,  and 
free  from  all  puerilities  and  forced  efforts  at  shining. 

He  was  kind  and  courteous  in  the  intercourse  of  life ; 
and  that  naturally  from  a  disposition  to  promote  the 
ha|^}ineB8  of  others, — rather  than  from  artificial  breed- 
ing, and  the  observance  of  the  mere  rules  of  polished 
society, — though  these  be  could  not  but  respect.  His 
servants  were  warmly  attached  to  him ;  especially  the 
servants  of  the  Royal  Institution,  who,  whilst  they  loved 
him,  respected  him.  The  late  respectable  housekeeper 
of  the  establishment,  Mrs.  Greenwood,  if  I  might  judge 
from  her  manner  of  speaking  of  him  after  hb  death, 
almost  adored  him.  If  he  ever  {^>peared  wanting  in 
kindness  and  courtesy,  I  believe  it  was  not  without 
ground,  or  unprovoked,  and  mi^t  be  easily  accounted 
for  in  every  particular  instance  in  which  it  appeared. 

He  was  convivial  in  his  habits,  and  cunous  in  the 
qualities  of  meats  and  wines ;  yet  in  the  latter  he  was 
temperate.  He  preferred  the  lighter  kinds,  the  French, 
and  very  rarely  indeed  committed  any  excess  in  their 
use.  Drunkenness  he  considered  a  di^ustii^  con- 
dition, aad  I  never  saw  him  in  it.  If  I  recollect  rightly, 
be  told  me  he  had  been  only  once  dnmk,  and  that  was 
when  a  very  young  man. 

In  dress  he  was  rather  careless,  especially  latterly ; 
consulting  more  health  and  comfort  than  fashion  and 
appearance.  Before  the  present  undress  of  gentlemen 
came  into  vogue,  after  (he  termination  of  the  war,  short 
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breeches,  biack  silk  stockii^  a  blue  coat,  and  a  white 
waistcoat,  aad  white  neckelotlv— tbe  commoD  coetuise 
of  the  time, — was  his  usaal  attin';  but  he  retained  it  no 
longer  than  it  was  common.  He  was  fond  of  broad- 
Inimmed  bats,  ae  they  afford  protection  from  the  sun 
and  rain,  aiwl  he  generaSy  wore  one  in  traiveUing.  I 
remember  hie  we«i«g  one  of  very  moderate  dimensions 
when  he  came  to  Edinburgh  in  1811,  soon  after  his 
nuoriage,  at  tbe  time  I  was  stadying  there  ;  and  in 
walking  thorough  Princess-street  it  attracted  the  imper- 
tinent notice  aad  remark  of  some  young  men  who  were 
following  us.  At  that  time  there  was  so  little  inter- 
course with  fbreignera,  and  dress  was  so  uniform,  that 
any  small  innovation  was  cmisidefed  a  great  pecu- 
liuity. 

He  sat  several  Unes,  and  to  different  artists,  for  bis 
portrait.  Of  the  four  which  I  hare  seen,  and  which  I 
shall  mention,  the  earliest,  by  Mr.  Howart^  from  which 
the  engrsviitg  prefixed  to  the  former  Memoir  of  his 
Life  was  taken,  was  done  soon  after  he  became  [hx>- 
lessor  of  chemistry,  when  he  was  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  his  friend 
Mr.  PotJe,  and  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  copy 
of  it,  made  by  the  ori^nal  artist  I  shall  here  trui- 
seribe  a  ptntion  of  a  letter  frtHu  Mr.  Po^e  to  me, 
alluding  to  this  picture,  and  which  was  very  charac- 
teristic  of  his  feehngs  towards  my  brother ;  written  on 
the  occseion  of  his  recraving  from  me  a  copy  of  the 
"  CoQBolations  inTravel,"  which  was  dedicated  to  him : — 

"  N«ther  Stowey,  Jan.  37,  IBSO. 

"  Mt  DBAS  Sib, 
"For  I  cannot  in  other  terms  address  you,  as  tbe 
Itfother  of  my  late  dear  and  illustrious    friend.   Sir 
z2 
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Humphry  Dbtj,  I  b^  you  to  accept  my  siocere  thanks 
tor  the  invaluaUe  testimony  of  his  r^^ard  which  you 
have  transmitted  to  me,  and  for  your  interesting  and 
obliging  note  accompanying  it  I  need  not  say  how 
much  I  feel  honoured  by  his  kind  recollection  of  me, 
and  by  his  making  that  feeling  known  to  the  worid ; 
nor  how  sensible  I  am  of  your  attention,  by  mentioning 
in  the  preface  the  affecting  circumstances  under  which 
the  dedication  was  written.  I  received  the  book  last 
night.  I  have  read  it  throi^  with  deep  interest,  and 
it  will  interest  and  instruct,  and  excite  to  noble  purposes 
alt  who  read  iL  It  is  delightful  to  see  his  mind  par- 
taking so  much  of  heaven  when  just  on  its  threshold. 

"There  is  another  gratification  which  I  have  ex- 
perienced, to  which  I  cannot  help  alluding;  I  mean  my 
friend's  recollection  of  me  by  his  wilL  I  have  received 
the  legacy  from  Lady  Davy,  and  have  appropriated  it 
to  the  purchase  of  his  portrut  by  Howard.  It  is,  I 
remember,  a  striking  likeness  of  what  he  was  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  a  good  painting.  I  think  myself  very 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  procure  it  The  picture  is 
now  on  its  way  from  London,  and  will  be  my  companion 
while  I  live.  Its  presence  will  tend  to  make  me 
wiser  and  better. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  a  hope,  that 
when  any  circumstance  takes  you  to  the  Wett,  you  will 
favour  me  with  a  visit.  I  am  but  eight  miles  of 
excellent  road  from  Bridgewater ;  and  it  will  ^ve 
me  great  satisfaction  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
brother  of  the  friend  whom  I  honoured  and  loved,  and 
whose  death,  for  my  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  man- 
kind, I  lament. 

"  I  am,  &c 

"  TBOMAfi  PoOtE." 
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Id  point  of  time,  the  next  portnut  which  was  painted 
of  him  waa  a  fiill-length,  by  the  late  Sir  Thomaa  Law- 
rence. It  was  commenced  in  1810  or  1811.  It  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  manner  of  this  distinguished 
artist,  and  was  generally  considered  as  an  excellent 
likeness.  Lady  Davy  has  presented  it  to  ihe  Royal 
Society ;  and  it  is  now  suspended  in  the  meeting-room 
of  the  Society,  amongst  the  portraits  of  its  illustrious 
Fellows. 

The  third  portrait  of  him  which  I  have  to  mention, 
was  by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  in  the  dress  and  chair  of  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  a  picture  which 
pleased  me ;  rather  ideal,  indeed,  but  full  of  character, 
and,  as  I  thought,  a  favourable  likeness.  I  believe 
it  was  pfunted  for  Us  early  friend,  Mr.  Thomson,  of 
Clitberoe,  in  Lancashire,  a  gendeman  fond  of  chemical 
pursuits  and  chemists ;  portraits  of  the  most  distiD- 
guished  of  whom  he  has  collected  at  a  considerable 
expense.  The  last  I  shall  notice  was  a  small  picture, 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  done  about  1823,  and  also  in  the  dress 
of  President.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Davy. 
As  a  jHcture,  for  richness  and  harmony  of  colouring,  it 
has  merit,  but  I  do  not  like  it  as  a  portnut :  the  likeness 
is  not  pleasing ;  it  has  not  his  best  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and  it  is  very  deficient  in  a  certain  intellectual 
cast  and  aspiring  look  which  belonged  to  him  in  his 
beat  moods  of  temper  and  thought.  He,  indeed,  wau  a 
veiy  difiBcult  subject  either  for  the  pencil  or  chisel,  and 
especially  for  the  latter,  owing  to  (he  mobility  of  his 
features,  the  varying  expression  of  bis  eyes  and  moutli, 
and  the  impossibili^  of  fixing,  either  on  the  canvass  or 
marble,  the  evanescent  lights  of  mental  feeling  which 
broke  out  in  his  countenance  when  animated  in  conver- 
sation on  subjects  of  interest 
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Bacoa  says,  "  The  beet  put  of  beanty  is  that  wbich 
no  picture  can  express."  Hie  saying  is  most  true  in 
reUtioD  to  him.  None  (rf  his  portruts,  or,  soy  bust  of 
him,  which  I  liave  seen,  in  my  opinion,  dioroo^y  did 
him  justice,  cw  ccniTeyed  a  perfectly  accurate  idea  of 
him.  The  engraYing  prefixed  to  this  woi^  &om  a  bast 
by  Mr.  Joseph,  in  my  poeseeuon,  is  not  an  exception. 
The  ori^al  model  was  made  from  the  Ufe  in  the  year 
1822,  and  since  my  brother's  death,  was  retouclied  by 
the  artist  after  my  sa^estions. 

Of  his  character,  generally,  I  shall  introduce  some 
notices  by  hie  contemporaries^ — all  of  them  nnssked  for 
by  me, — and  which  have  before  aj^ared  ia  print. 

That  difltinguidied  man,  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Knight, 
who  for  many  years  was  in  Ihe  habit  of  meeting  him  in 
the  circles  of  science  as  well  as  of  &^on  in  the 
metropolis,  and  of  receiving  his  visits  in  his  own  beau- 
tiful country  retirement,  thns  speaks  of  him : 

"  My  late  lamented  fiiend,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
uBQidly  paid  me  a  visit  in  the  autumn,  when  he  chiefly 
unused  himself  in  angling  for  grayling,  a  fish  which  he 
appeared  to  take  great  pleasure  in  catching,  lie 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  repose  and  ccmiperative  solitude 
of  this  place,  where  he  met  but  few  persons,  except 
those  of  our  own  &mily,  for  we  usually  saw  but  little 
company.  He  always  assured  me  ttuU  he  passed  his 
visits  agreeably,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  ex- 
pressed bis  real  feelings.  In  the  femiliar  conversationB 
of  those  fiiendly  visits,  he  always  speared  to  me  to  be 
a  much  more  extraordinary  being  than  even  his 
writings  and  vast  discoveries  would  have  led  me  to 
suppose  him ;  and  in  the  extent  of  intellectual  powers, 
I  ^all  ever  think  that  he  Uved  and  died  without  an 
equal." 
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Hie  following  U  the  late  Mr.  Poole's  estimate  of 
him, — who  was  his  oldest  and  moat  attached  friend : 

"  Although  the  most  friendly  intercoutsc  existed 
between  us  for  thirty  years,  and  occaBi(m&lly  corres- 
pondence by  letters,  I  fear  I  have  little  else  to  com- 
municate than  to  bear  testimony  to  his  general  intel- 
lectoal  elevation,  and  to  the  warmth,  sincerity,  aod 
nmplicity  of  his  heart  I  was  first  introduced  to  him 
at  the  Medical  Pneumatic  Institution  at  Clifton,  in,  I 
think,  1799,  where  I  inhaled  his  nitrous  oxide  with  the 
usual  extraordinary  and  tranutoiy  sensations ;  but  the 
interesting  convereatitm,  manners,  and  appearance  of 
the  youthful  operator  w«re  not  transitory ;  nay,  riveted 
my  attention,  and  we  soon  became  friends. 

"  From  that  time  to  bis  death,  no  interruption  of  the 
most  cordial  good-will  and  auction  occurred  between 
us.  Neither  the  importance  of  his  discoveries,  nor  the 
attentions  of  the  exalted  in  rank  or  science,  whether  as 
individuak  or  public  bodies,  nor  the  honour  conferred 
on  him  by  bis  sovereign,  made  the  least  alteradcm  in 
his  personal  demeanour  or  in  the  tone  of  his  cwrespon- 
dence.  No  man  was  ever  less  spoiled  by  the  world. 
The  truth  is,  though  he  conformed  to  the  world,  OtvA 
pud  due  deference  to  those  men  and  things  which  are 
deferred  to  by  the  world,  his  delight  was  in  his  intellec- 
tual being.  He  felt  that  he  had  the  power  of  investi- 
gating the  laws  of  nature  beyond  that  entnisted  to  the 
generality  of  men ;  and  the  success  with  which  he  acted 
on  this  impulse  increased  his  confidence.  During  bis 
last  visit  to  me,  in  November,  1827,  when  in  a  very 
weak  state  of  health,  he  more  than  once  siud, '  I  do  not 
wish  to  live,  as  br  as  I  am  personally  concerned ;  but  1 
have  views  which  I  could  develope,  if  it  please  God  to 
save  my  Ufe,  which  would  be  usefiil  to  science  and  to 
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.  mankind.*  Indeed,  to  be  useful  to  science  and  to  man- 
kind was  that  in  wbicb  he  gloried,  to  use  a  favourite 
word  of  ills.  He  was  enthu»astically  attached  to 
science,  and  to  meo  of  science ;  and  Iiis  tieart  yearned 
to  be  useful  to  mankind,  and  parUcularly  to  tbe  hum- 
blest of  mankind.  How  often  hare  I  heard  him  express 
the  satis&ction  which  the  discovery  of  the  safety  lamp 
(^ave  him  I  '  I  value  it,'  he  s^d,  '  more  than  anything 
I  ever  did :  it  was  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  investi- 
gation and  labour ;  but  if  my  directions  be  attended  to, 
it  will  save  tbe  lives  of  thousands  of  poor  men.'  'I  was 
oever  more  affected,'  he  added,  'than  by  a  written  address 
which  I  received  from  the  working  colliers  when  I  was 
in  the  North,  thanking  me  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
their  families  for  tbe  preservation  of  their  lives.'  I 
remember  how  delighted  he  was  when  be  showed 
me  a  service  of  plate  presented  to  him  by  those  very 
men  and  their  employers,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gra- 
titude. 

"However  his  circumstances  or  situatioD  in  society 
altered,  hb  labours  and  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  science 
were  throughout  his  life  undiminished.*  Not  many 
days  before  he  had  that  attack  of  paralysb  at  Rome, 
Irom  which  he  never  recovered,  he  tells  me  in  a  letter 

•  sir  James  Mackintoih  ha»  happUj  ««id, "  It  ia  sMertained  by  cipc- 
lience,  that  all  themasten  of  aclenceand  of  art — that  all  those  who  faSTc 
incceMfblly  ptucued  truth  >jid  knowledge — love  them  for  their  own 
■ake,  without  regard  to  the  geaerally  imaginary  dower  of  interest,  or 
even  to  the  dazzling  crown  which  fatae  may  place  on  their  heads," — 
XHtieriaiian  on  the  Pregrett  qf  Ethical  Philamph}/, 

Wy  brother,  in  his  lore  of  science,  was  an  Instance  of  this.  Wbalerer 
his  ambition  might  haye  been — and  the  feeling  was  aa  strong  as  it  was 
lofty — his  love  of  iolence  was  stronger ;  in  proof  of  which  1  may  state 
my  belief  that  it  ontUved  his  ambition — "  that  last  InBnnity  of  noble 
minds" — or  at  least  continued  antmpalred,  whilst  the  other  was  dimi- 
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that  be  was  employed  in  the  investigatioD  of  the  genera- 
tion of  eels.  Natural  history  in  general  had  been  a 
favourite  subject  with  him  throughout  his  protracted 
illneBS ;  for  when  be  was  with  me  in  November,  1827, 
be  paid  attention  to  that  subject  only ;  '  for,"  said  he, 
*I  am  prohibited  from  applying,  and  am  indeed  in- 
capable of  applying,  to  anything  that  requires  severe 
attention.'  During  the  same  visit  I  remember  bia  in- 
herent love  of  the  laboratory  (if  I  may  so  speak)  was 
manifested  in  a  manner  which  much  interested  me  at 
the  moment.  On  his  visiting  with  me  a  gentleman  in 
this  neighbourhood  who  had  offered  to  let  him  his 
house,  and  who  has  an  extensive  philosophical  appara- 
tus, particularly  complete  in  electricity  and  chemistry, 
he  was  fatigued  by  the  journey ;  and  as  we  were  walk- 
ing rotmd  the  house  very  languidly,  a  door  opened,  and 
we  were  in  the  laboratory.  He  threw  his  eyes  round 
the  room,  which  brightened  in  the  action, — a  glow 
came  over  his  countenance,  and  he  appeared  himself 
twenty  years  ago.  He  was  surpised  and  delighted, 
and  seemed  to  say,  '  This  is  the  beloved  theatre  of  my 
gloiy.'  I  said,  '  You  are  pleased.'  He  shook  his  head, 
and  smiled.  What  from  my  earliest  knowledge  of  my 
admirable  friend  I  considered  his  most  striking  charac- 
teristic was  the  quickness  and  truth  of  his  apprehension. 
It  was  a  power  of  reasoning  so  rapid  when  applied  to 
any  subject,  that  he  could  hardly  himself  be  conscious 
of  the  process ;  and  it  must,  I  think,  have  been  felt  by 
him,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  pure  intuidom  I  used  to 
say  to  him, '  You  understand  me  before  I  half  onder- 
Btand  mysel£  I  recollect  on  our  first  acquuntance  he 
knew  little  of  the  practice  of  agriculture.  I  was  at  that 
time  a  considerable  &rmer,  and  very  fond  of  the  oc- 
cupation. During  his  visits  in  those  days,  I  was  at  first 
X   5 
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Bomething  like  his  teacher  in  tbis  matter ;  bat  my  pupil 
■oon  became  my  master,  holb  in  theory  and  practice- 
No  man  waa  less  a  sectarian  (if  I  may  use  the  word),  in 
religion,  in  politics,  or  in  science.  He  regarded  with 
jenevolence  the  sincere  convictions  of  any  class  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  however  they  might  vary  firom  his 
own.  In  politics  he  was  the  ardent  friend  of  rational 
liberty ;  he  gloried  in  the  institutions  of  bis  country, 
and  was  anxious  to  see  them  muntuned  in  their  purity, 
by  timely  and  temperate  reform.  Men  of  science, 
wherever  situated,  he  considered  as  fellow-subjects  of 
one  great  republic,  spread  over  the  world.  I  was  io 
London  soon  after  be  received  the  letter  from  Frouce, 
annouQciog  that  the  National  Institute  had  awarded 
him  the  prize  given  by  Napoleou  to  the  greatest  dis- 
covery by  the  means  of  galvanism.  (These  discoveries 
are  detailed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
1807.)  He  showed  me  the  letter,  and  said,  'Some 
people  say  I  ought  not  to  accept  this,  and  there  have 
been  foolish  paragraphs  in  the  papers  to  that  effect; 
hut  if  the  two  countries  or  governments  are  at  war,  the 
men  of  science  are  uot, — that  wotdd  indeed  be  a  civil 
war  of  the  worst  sort' — *  Batber,'  be  added, '  we  should, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  men  of  science,  soften 
the  asperi^  of  national  war.'  Among  my  friend's  intel- 
lectual efforts,  his  poetical  productions  are  worthy  of 
attention.  Some  have  been  published;  and  I  beheve 
there  is  a  large  collection  in  manuscript.  If  his  mind 
had  been  given  another  direction,  he  probably  would 
have  ranked  high  among  our  poets.  I  recollect  hear- 
ing perhaps  the  greoteet  living  poetic  genius*  say, 
'  Had  not  Davy  been  the  first  chemist,  be,  probably, 
would  have  been  the  first  poet  of  his  age,' 
■  Tfae  hte  Hr.  Coleridge. 
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As  to  liis  amiiBemente,  be  was  latterly  a  good  shot,  and 
an  expert  angler,— a  great  admirer  of  old  Isaac  Walton. 
He  bigU;  prided  himself  on  these  accomplishments. 
I  used  to  taugfa  at  him,  which  be  did  not  like ;  not  that 
I  ander>rated  ihem,  but  it  amused  me  to  see  such  a 
man  give  so  much  importance  to  these  qualificationB. 
He  would  say,  '  It  is  not  the  sport  only  (though 
tbere  ia  a  great  pleasure  in  successful  dexterity) ;  but 
it  is  the  ardour  of  the  pursuit, — the  pure  air, — the 
contemplation  of  a  fine  country, — the  exercise, — all 
which  invigorate  the  body,  and  excite  the  mind  to  its 
best  efiForts.'" 

"  He  endeavoured,  at  different  times,  to  purchase 
ao  estate  in  thi£  neighbourhood,  on  which  he  proposed 
to  reeide  occasionally  '  for  the  sake,'  he  said,  '  of  field 
■ports  in  a  fine  country.'  These  amusements  seem  to 
have  become  more  and  more  important  in  his  estimation 
as  his  health  declined,  and  it  was  affecting  to  observe 
the  efforts  be  made  to  share  them  as  his  strength  dimi- 
nished From  being  able  to  walk  without  fatigue  for 
many  hours,  he  was,  when  he  came  to  me,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1826,  obliged  to  have  a  pony  to  take  him  to  the 
field,  fit>m  which  be  dismounted  only  in  the  certainty  of 
immediate  sport.  In  the  following  year  he  could  only 
take  short  occa^onal  rides  to  the  covers,  with  his  dogs 
around  him,  and  his  servant  walking  by  his  side  car- 


■  One  gTMt  chMm  uid  Reonnaeitdatjon  of  fl«1<l  iporta,  «tiped*U;  of 
mngUi^,  oDgbt  aliTBy*  to  be  remranbered, — the  utocistioiii  belaagliig  to 
them,  the  fre«beiilitf  aod  soothing  Infloence  of  the  recdlectlon*  of  them 
onthemlndwhen&tignedbystadyor  the  laborioosbusiDeM  of  action  and 
jFTOCeidanml  life.  Who  that  h  fond  of  angling  has  not  been  refreshed 
woodeiftilly,  and  hia  mind  Ughtenad  when  oppressed  by  care*  and  toll* 
by  ereu  drearoing  of  angUng  ; — and  I  belieie,  Uiat  in  sleep  after  aocb  an 
oppreued  state  of  the  waking  mind,  there  ia  a  pecaliar  tendeocj'  to  aach 
rrfreshloK  dreams. 
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rying  hie  gun,  but  wMch,  I  beliere,  he  never  fired. 
During  this  last  visit  (November  and  December,  1827) 
his  bodily  infinnitj  was  very  great,  and  his  sensibility 
was  punfuUy  alive  on  every  occasion.  Unhappily  he 
had  to  sustain  the  affliction  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
K.,  the  son  of  a  friend  whom  he  highly  valued* ;  and 
though  this  afflicting  event  was  by  the  considerate 
attention  of  Lady  Davy  first  communicated  to  me,  to 
be  imparted  to  him,  with  every  precaution  to  avoid  his 
being  suddenly  shocked,  yet  it  was  many  days  befixe 
he  could  resume  his  usual  spirits,  feeble  as  they  were, 
and  wonted  occupation.  On  his  arrival,  he  smd, '  Here 
I  am,  the  ruin  of  what  I  was ! '  But,  nevertheless,  the 
same  activity  and  ardour  of  mind  continued,  though 
directed  to  different  objects. 

"  He  employed  himself  three  hours  in  the  morning 
on  his  *  Salmonia,'  which  be  was  then  writing.  He 
would  then  take  a  short  walk  (which  he  accomplished 
with  difficulty),  or  ride ;  and  after  dinner  I  used  to  read 
to  him  some  amusing  book.  We  were  much  interested 
particularly  by  Southey's  '  Life  of  Nelson.'  *  It  would 
give  Southey,'  he  swd,  *  great  pleasure  if  he  knew  how 
much  his  narrative  aflected  us.  In  the  evening  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  (he  had  long  known  W.)  frequently  came  to 
make  a  rubber  at  whist.  He  was  averse  to  seeing 
strangers  ;  but  on  being  shown  the  drawings  in  natural 
history  of  a  fiiend  of  mine  of  great  talent,  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Bridgewater,  he  was  anxious  to  see  him,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  his  company,  and  suggested  to  him  various 
matters  for  investigation  concerning  fish,  particularly 
the  eel.  What  pleasure  would  it  give  him  if  he  were  now 
aUve,  to  learn  the  interesting  result  of  these  si^i^es- 
tions,  which  wUl,  I  hope,  soon  be  known  to  die  public  t 
•  Mr.  ADdre*  Knight. 
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"  I  know  not  that  I  can  add  more  to  fulfil  the 
object  I  proposed  to  mjaelf,  which  was  not  to  speak 
of  Sir  Humphi;  Davy's  discoveiiee  in  science,  his 
various  literaiy  productions,  or  his  able  and  upright 
conduct  as  a  member  of  public  bodies ;  these  are  before 
the  public,  and  evince  hia  greatnesa :  but  it  was  to  show 
that  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  but  one  of  the 
most  benevolent  and  amiable  of  men." 

The  next  is  the  late  Dr.  Henry's,  relating  chiefly  to 
his  intellectual  character,  compared  with  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton ;  the  sketch  was  introduced  into  the  Pretace  of  his 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  published  shordy  after  their 
deaths. — After  noticing  qualities  common  to  both, — 
lisbits  of  accurate  reasoning, — unwearied  industry  and 
2eal  in  research;  "without  which,"  Dr.  Henry  very 
justly  remarks,  "even  the  energies  of  genius  are  inade- 
quate to  the  achievement  of  great  scientific  deugns." 
He  continues :  "  With  these  ezcelleacies  common  to 
both,  they  were,  nevertheless,  distinguished  by  marked 
intellectual  peculiarities.  Bold,  ardent  and  enthusias- 
tic, Davy  soared  to  loftier  heights ;  he  commanded  a 
wider  horizon  ;  and  his  keen  vision  penetrated  to  its 
utmost  boundaries.  His  imagination,  in  the  highest 
degree  fertile  and  inventive,  took  a  rapid  and  extensive 
range  in  pursuit  of  conjectural  analogies,  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  close  and  patient  comparison  with  known 
facts  and  tried  by  an  appeal  to  ingenious  and  conclu- 
sive experiments.  He  was  imbued  with  the  spirit,  and 
was  a  master  of  the  practice,  of  the  inductive  logic ;  and 
he  has  left  us  some  of  the  noblest  examples  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  that  great  instrument  of  human  reason  in  the 
discovery  of  truth.  He  applied  it,  not  only  to  connect 
classes  of  facts  of  more  limited  extent  aqd  importance 
but  to  develope  great  and  comprehensive  laws,  which 
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embrace  phenomeDa  that  are  almost  univetsid  to  the 
natural  world.  In  ezpluning  these  laws,  be  cast  opoD 
them  the  illuminations  of  bis  own  clear  and  vivid 
conceptions ; — he  felt  an  intense  admiration  of  the 
beauty,  order  and  faarmoDj  which  are  conspicuous  in 
the  perfect  chemistry  of  Nature ; — and  he  expressed 
these  feelings  with  a  force  of  eloquence  which  could 
issue  only  iirom  a  mind  of  the  highest  powets,  and  of 
the  Bnest  sensibilities." 

The  next  and  lost  estimate  of  his  character  was  quite 
independent  of  friend^p,  or  even  of  personal  acquiunt- 
ance, — formed,  as  distincUy  expressed,  solely  from  bis 
works,  written  in  the  United  States,  and  published  in 
Professor  SiUiman's  **  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts"  for  January,  1830 : — 

"  We  can  hardly  trace  the  prc^press  of  a  man  through 
life,  whose  actions  were  all  great,  and  whose  enterprises 
were  oil  Buccessfid,  without  seeming  to  indulge  too 
much  in  the  spirit  of  eulogy ;  but  it  is  ccrttuidy  true  of 
here  and  there  a  mind,  Nkil  tetigit,  qtwd  mm  onwviL 
We  pretend  not  to  know  any  thing  of  the  private  his- 
tory of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  but  we  have  for  a  number 
of  years  contemplated  his  character  through  the  medium 
of  his  works,  and  we  ate  free  to  say  that  we  r^ard  it  as 
constituted  of  a  very  universal  assemblage  of  great  and 
noble  qualities,  quickness  of  perception  and  "patient 
thought,"* — inventive  genius  and  strong  reasoning 
powers — perseverance  to  complete  what  ingenuity  has 
begun,  and  an  eloquent  tongue  to  utter  what  a  profound 
and  brilliant  mind  has  conceived ;  these  qualities  were 
all  interwoven,  in  fine  proportions,  to  form  a  bright  and 
varied  tissue.      And,  although  we  must  not  presume 
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from  his  works  alone,  to  make  a  complete  analysis  of 
bb  moral  qualities,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
in  his  histoty,  as  derived  from  these  sources,  many  inci- 
dental marks  of  an  amiable  temper  and  relined  feelings, 
allied  wilb  heroic  courage.  Pursuits  which  have  early 
engrossed  the  powers  of  genius,  and  opened  its  path- 
way to  fiune,  sometimes  create,  artificially,  a  discelisb 
for  other  objects,  and  a  tendency  to  undaralue  their 
importuioe.  But  the  personage  we  are  contemplating 
was  evidently  incapable  of  any  such  excluuve  feelings. 
The  noble  progeny  of  genius,  or  iotellect,  wherever 
found,  a  spirit  like  his  would  at  once  acknowledge  ae 
its  kindred.  Accordingly,  his  DiscouTses  before  the 
Royal  Sode^  exhibit  striking  proo&  of  liberal  and 
generous  feelings  towards  all  the  votaries  of  science. 
****** 

"  To  condude,  we  look  upon  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
as  having  afforded  a  striking  example  of  what  the 
Bomans  called  a  man  of  good  fortune  ; — whose  success, 
even  in  their  view,  was  not  however  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, but  of  ingenuity  and  wisdom  to  devise  plans,  and 
of  skill  and  industry  to  bring  them  to  a  successful 
issue.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  theories,  fortunate  in 
his  discoveries,  and  fortunate  in  hving  in  an  age  6u£B- 
ciently  enlightened  to  appreciate  his  merits  ; — unlike, 
in  this  last  particular,  to  Newton,  who  (says  Voltaire), 
although  he  lived  forty  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  PrincipiOf  had  not,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  twenty 
readers  out  of  Briton.  Some  might  even  entertiun  the 
apprehension  that  so  extensive  a  popularity  among  his 
contemporaries,  is  the  presage  of  a  short-lived  feme  ; 
but  his  reputation  is  too  intimately  associated  with  the 
eternal  laws  of  Nature  to  suffer  decay ;  and  the  name 
of  Davy,  like  those  of  Archimedes,  Galileo  and  New- 
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ton,  which  grow  greener  by  tune,  will  descend  to  tlie 
latest  poeterity." 


I  have  now  hrougbt  thb  work  to  a  conclusion.  It 
has  been  siud  by  Mr.  Babbage,  in  hia  "  I^say  od  the 
Decline  of  Science  in  England,"  that  we  can  expect 
eulogy  only,  not  biography,  from  contemporaiy  writers. 
His  words  are,  (referring  to  Dr.  WoUaston  and  my 
brother,  then  recently  dead,)  "  Until  the  warm  feelings 
of  surviving  kindred  and  admiring  friends  shall  be  cold 
as  the  grave,  from  which  remembrance  viunly  recalls 
their  cherished  forms  invested  with  all  the  life  and 
energy  of  recent  existence,  the  volumes  of  their  bio- 
graphy muBt  be  sealed ;  their  contemporaries  can  expect 
only  to  read  their  eloge."  This  opinion,  it  appears  to 
me,  is  neither  consbtent  with  experience,  nor  indeed 
accordant  with  Mr.  Babbage's  own  sentiments  as 
expressed  in  the  preface  to  his  book,  in  which  he 
approves  of  the  judgment  "that  the  &mou8  maxim  'de 
mortuis  nihil  nisi  bonum,*  appears  to  savour  more  of 
female  weakness  than  of  manly  reason."  And  that  it  is 
not  consistent  with  experience,  have  we  not  too  many 
accumulated  proofe  ?  Men  at  all  times  must  necessarily 
write  (supposing  they  are  honest,  and  not  under  the 
influence  of  an  unworthy  bias)  as  they  think  and  feel  j 
and  consequently  contemporary  biography  will  be  either 
indulgent  and  laudatory,  or  severe  and  censorious, 
according  to  the  feelings  and  sentiments  existing  in  the 
minds  of  the  writers  respecting  the  individual  they 
describe.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  notices  of  Milton 
by  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  his  old  age : — 

"  Fall'n  on  evil  daya  and  evil  tongues 
In  darkncM  uid  wiUi  dangers  compaM'd  nniiid." — 
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Compare  those  bitter  and  reviling  notices,  eternally 
disgracing  the  writers  of  them  (should  their  di^race, 
Judas-like,  perpetuate  their  memories),  with  the  firee- 
will  and  noble  eulf^es  of  after  times  :*  or  consult  a 
Life  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin,  written  b;  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic a  tew  years  after  their  decease,  and  another  by 
a  Protestant  of  the  same  period, — how  totally  different 
are  the  men  represented  I  f 

These  are  extreme  cases ;  but  in  all  other  instances 
the  motives  are  more  or  less  similar,  and  the  effect  must 
correspond.     The  maxim '"de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum," 

*  "Mie  for  eiiDiple  WinBt«nley'«  notice  of  oar  gTMt  poet.  In  the 
"  Uves  of  RngUeh  Poeti,"  published  In  1686,  tw«lie  year*  after  Hilton's 
death,  when  the  pre»iTBl  ondcr  a  censor  *nd  "licensed."  Afler  naming; 
John  Milton,  with  commendstian,  ol  the  anther  of  Paradise  Lost, 
Paradise  R<^ined,  and  Sanuon  Agonlstes,  tlie  biographer  adds  In 
language  worthy  of  his  sentinienic — "  Bnt  hi*  &nie  Is  gone  out  like  a 
candle  In  a  mnft,  and  his  memoiy  will  always  stink,  which  might  have 
ETsr  lired  in  honourable  repute  had  not  he  been  a  notorious  traytor, 
and  most  Impiously  and  villanonsly  bclj'd  that  blessed  martyr.  King 
Charies  the  Rnt."    And  (strange  InconslBtency)  tbi*  writer's  motto 

"  Marmora  Mceonil  vlncnnt  monumenta  LibelU  ; 
VIdtur  iugenio,  ccatera  mortis  ernnt." 

Well  might  our  great  poet  declare — 

"  Fame,  If  not  double-hc'd,  is  double>month'd, 
And  with  contrary  blast  proclaims  most  deeds : 
On  both  his  wings,  one  black,  the  other  white. 
Bear*  greatest  names  in  his  wQd  tMrj  flight." 

i  BeiB,  the  admiring  biographer  of  Calrln,  thns  coudodes  the  hi«- 
tory  of  his  life,  ^rfectly  In  accordance  with  the  abore  remaA  :  "  Ego 
historiam  Tltie  et  obitiis  ipsins,  cujus  spectator  sedeclm  anno*  Ail,  bon4 
fide  persecutus,  testarl  milil  optimo  jure  posse  vldeor,  longe  pulcherri' 
mnm  TeT«  Chrlstlanie  turn  litce,  torn  mortis  exemplom  In  hoc  homine 
eunctls  propoeitnm  fiiisse,  quod  tamfacUtt'ii  calumniari,  quam  d\ffieil* 
fuerU  amxdari."  (Joan.  CalTlnl  Tlta  k  Theod.  Beza,  Oenevensis 
EccIeslR  Uinlstro  acciuate  Descrlpta.    Hanorls,  1697.) 
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is,  as  it  were,  the  generouB  sense  of  msnkind  oo  the 
mumer  io  which  the  dead  ought  to  be  treated,  and 
intended  as  a  check  on  slander.  Like  everything  else 
which  is  good,  this  maxim  may  be  abased,  especidly 
when  it  produces  merely  "vague  reports  and  bcuren 
eulogies."*  That  a  man  is  not  &ee  from  human  infir- 
mities must  always  be  taken  for  gnurted.  To  hold  up 
the  infirmities  of  a  man  of  genios  to  observation  is 
neither  necessary  nor  usefiil ;  on  the  contrary,  injurious, 
as  tending  to  lower  him  as  an  examine  in  the  minds 
of  posterity,  and  dimini^  tiie  influence  of  his  name. 
Almost  from  the  nature  of  biography,  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  ought  to  be  latMl»tory.  Who  is  competent 
to  write  the  life  of  a  contemporary,  but  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  him?  And  who  would  undertake  the 
labour  from  any  but  mercenary  or  other  improper 
motives,  excepting  an  admirer  of  him, — exceptiof^  in 
brief,  a  ftiend?  It  is  only  the  fnend  who  is  competent 
to  the  task ;  he  who  has  enjoyed  his  intimacy  and  con- 
fidence ;  who  knows  not  only  hb  actions,  but  his  views 
and  principles ;  and  has,  as  it  were,  had  the  advantage 
of  being  behind  the  scenes  (so  far  as  one  human  being 
can  be  to  another)  of  the  stage  of  life.  My  situation  in 
relation  to  my  brother,  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  confess 
has  been  very  much  this ;  otherwise  I  would  not  have 
attempted  the  present  work.  The  faults  of  a  friend, 
the  triSing  &ults, — those  which  are  passed  over  in  the 
estimate  of  living  character,  and  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  record  in  friendly  bit^raphy, — are  like  the 
shades  of  a  picture,  not  detracting  firom,  but  heightening 
the  whole.  As  shades,  no  one  can  duly  appreciate  their 
effect  but  he  who  is  a  thorough  master  of  the  subject, 
and  to  whom  they  may  appear  not  the  least  admirable 
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part  of  the  painting ;  and  bo,  perhaps,  I  am  sometimes 
disposed  to  think  (and  it  may  be  charitable  to  adopt  the 
conclusion),  that  in  human  life  what  is  considered  as  a 
shade  (provided  it  is  free  from  moral  taint)  may  to 
superior  intelligences  appear  rather  as  an  excellence 
than  defect,  derived  from  some  high  principle,  the 
detection  of  which  has  escaped  common  observation, 
and  which  in  the  individual  character  has  been  produc- 
tive of  good. 

One  more  tribute  ftwm  a  friend  (now  no  more)  I 
cannot  refrun  from  having  the  satisfaction  of  inserting, 
more  especially  as  he  was  acquainted  with  my  brother 
almost  as  long  as  Mr.  Poole;  and  being  resident  in 
London,  and  in  the  same  circle  of  society,  was  always 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him.  I  allude  to  the  late 
Mr.  Sotheby.  In  a  little  poem  of  his,  written  in  1833, 
in  compliment  to  the  living  men  of  science  of  the  time, 
he  thus  apostrophises  his  friend;  I  give  only  a  part, 
tbat  relating  to  his  mind ; — 

"  TboQ !  from  whose  lip  the  word  that  tnety  flowed 
With  all  a  poet's  ipsi^ntioii  glowed. 
Lamented  friend,  farewell  1    Tlioii  Ikst  at  rest, 
A  world  of  wondere  buried  In  thy  breast  t 
High  aims  were  thine, — all  natnre  to  e:tplore. 
Make  each  new  truth  dereloped  gender  more, 
And  apnard  traced  throngh  nniveraal  lawi 
Ascend  In  spirit  to  the  Eternal  Canse. 
Soch  was  th;  ardent  hope,  th;  view  sublime. 
But  ah !  cat  off  la  manbood's  daring  prime, 
Thoa  Uest  where  genius  leMis  upon  th;  tomb. 
And,  half  eclipsed,  mourns  thy  nnlimely  doom."  * 

*  Lines  sof^cested  b;  the  third  meeting  of  the  British  Association  (i>r 
the  AdTsncement  of  Science,  held  at  Canibridge  in  June,  1833.  By  the 
late  W.  Solheby,  Esq.,  F.RS. 
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SIR  BUMPBRY  DAVY, 

EDITED  BT  HIS  BBOTBEB, 
JOHN  DAVY,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 


tt  is  preramed  that  ttuB  new  and  niiifonn  edition  of  the 
Writing  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  will  not  exceed  Ten  Volumea, 
embracine  the  wholb  op  his  works,  during  the  Bpace  of  thirty 
years,  (1799  to  1829)  a.  period  memorable  in  the  History  of 
Chemistiy,  and  in  no  smcill  part  owing  to  his  own  Discoveries. 

The  Contents  of  the  indiTidual  volumes  cannot  be  defined, 
bat  the  whole  Series  will  embrace  the  following  works,  so 
arranged  as  to  preserve  aa  equality  of  size  and  price. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  H.  Davy. 

Essays  on  Heat  and  Light. 

MisceUaneoua  Papers  in  Nicholson's  Joomal,  and  Joonials  of 
the  Boyal  Institution. 

Eaxly  Papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

Researches  on  Nitrous  Oxide. 

Bakerian  Lectures  and  other  Papers  in  Philosophical  Tmuac- 
tions,  and  Joomal  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Introductory  Lecture  and  a  Syltahus  of  a  Coune  of  Lectnret 
on  Chemkry,  delivered  in  1802. 

Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemical  FhiloMphy, 
1804. 

Lectures  on  Affricultnral  Chemistry. 

Elements  of  Cnemicat  Philosophy. 

Salmonia. 

Consolations  in  TraveL 

Discourses  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Extracts  from  MS.  Lectures,  containing  Eulogies  of  Priestley, 
Scheele,  Cavendish,  &c. 

•,•  Vol.  I.  contains  a  Mmora  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  with  a  Portrait,  price  10s.  6d.,  in  neat  cloth,  bds. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
MVSHAK    OAKPAXaif    OF   1814   III  FRAirOE, 

TruuUted  fhim  the  Origuul  of  A.  MiKBAiLorsKT-DANii^nKT,  Aido- 

de-Ctmp  ud  PriTitc  SecreUrr  of  the  Emperor  Almnder. 

Illuatraled  b;  Fluii  of  the  Operatioiii  of  the  Annj,  (Ad  of  th«  Seat 

of  War. 

l»  mtt  aol.  Bw.  priei  14*.  eMk. 


THE   lOTE   or    KAROABET   BBAVrOmT. 

COUNTESS  OF   RICHMOND   AND   DERBY, 


P«iiidr«a  of  OiHM'i  ud  of  SI.  JsIidI  CsII*(*,  Orfud. 

BcingthsHiBtaricol  Memoir  for  which  the  HonorujPremiBmwuawmrdcd 

b;  the  Dincton  of  the  Gresh«ro  Commeniorttion,  Crubj  Hall. 

By  CAROLINE   HALSTED,  Author  of  "  laTcalifalioa,"  &c. 

In  ont  i»l.  demy  Bcw.,  wUh  a  Portrait,  prict  ISi. 


TBS  lOFB-BOOK   OF   A.  liABOVBEB. 

BY  A  WORKING  CLERGYMAN, 
In  one  toIudm,  *maU  Sno.,  price  li.,  ctoth. 
CoDtenta— The  Kini'i  Heart — Linki  of  the  Put— Nemhim  Padd«x 
and  Mr.  Blnot— The  GraTo  of  Byroo— The  late  Ladr  Hove— A  F*«tl- 
diona  Pariah — Biehop*  and  thdr  Relati*ea — Lord  ViiroaDt  Broms— 
M.  J,  J.— Laod's  Chnrch. Yard— The  lUogh  Gerniuii—The  TenDii- 
Ball  of  Fortune— The  Dj^g  Reqaeat  of  the  InGdel'a  Danriiter— The 
Clergyman  Alchemiit — What  aay  jon  to  a  Ghott  Story  ? — Lad*  Hnn- 
tingdon'a  Beitiiig  Piece — Amaby  and  Robert  Halt— The  Church  Com- 


Idi 


Jordan,  tut.  &c. 
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SMITH,  SIDES  #■   CO.,  CORNHILL. 


ARaBXTTIMZ 


Out  VOlanu  mall  Bra.  priet  lOt.  6d.  eloik. 

"  Tta>  iiniductlon  ol  Oanlai,  anil  dhiIi  asHhtr  himid  nor  ■palog;,  Iti  pagnuicr 
flow  wiih  tlia  ouIpourlDii  gf  u  nthuilutle  ud  lii»|{liiiU[Ta  ipiili,  wtaleb  ilirowi  it 
own  rich  colourlDg  oi«  aiim  the  dull  toUUa  or  1U*."~  B% 

It  eould  ngt  be  iDon  tlrikiiijilr  InlamtlnR.  Tlw  nuntin  li  idmlnMr  told,  aptl 
TiUni,  ud  blfUr  luti-aclln,  ind  Iha  at^li  npM,  dInUed,  ud  alannt."— J<(f 
CMmraHH  /(HHTMl. 

-Hb  Mrle  elathta  aU  ba  Btian  la  bewil7.  not  IhalM  elunilnf  for  Uk  muiHrli 
■Ucb  atania  ud  (MJnn  an  all  Usad  dom ;  then  b  a  pliiddlt)'  atiMI  (ten  Ut  Mil 
Btaa  wtiloli  aoothaa  i  ud  tba  lendoneT  of  ttat  (»ok  la,  w«  Mi,  to  Baka  at  battai."- 

WtlkS»  ChTtHiei4. 


RECONNOITERINQ 

VOYAOEB    AMD    TmAVEIaB, 

With  BdireDtDru  in  the  New  Colonies  of  South  Anatralia  ;  ■  psrticalir 
descriptton  of  the  Tdth  of  Adeliide  ind  Kingaroo  Iiknd ;  and  ui 
AccoDQt  of  the  prcKot  atate  of  S]rdDej  and  parti  adjacent,  jaclnding 
Tiliti  to  the  Nieohar  aod  other  ialandi  of  the  Indian  Seaa,  Calcutta,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  St.  Helena,  intiag  the  jean  1836,  1837,  1638. 

BY  W.  H.  LEIGH,  Esft., 

Late  SDi^eon  of  the  Anatniian  CompBnj'i  Ship  "  South  Australian.'* 

In  otu  vol.  8fo.,  ttnttUitlKd  witi  ninurDiu  Engrmii^  qftAe  yativtiif 

Bouth  Auiiralia,  Ifc, priet  10*.  M.  elalh  ioarda. 
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